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^^^^^k Chapter ^^^^| 

^^^^ ^^^1 

" Where is Guthrie?" asked a customer who 
entered tbe shop of a respectable cooper in Turn- 
stile Lane. 

" What did you want with him, Mr. Lucas ?" 
asked Patty Guthrie, who was amusing herself 
with piling' up a dozen buckets which had been 
disarranged. 

Lucas answered by takinir a survey of the shop 
with an air which bespoke his intention of going 

^ away a^in. 

I "If you want a bucket to hold your rats- 

bane,'' continued Patty, " you cannot do better 

I than ask me to show you one. And there's a 
second-hand cask that will do to kennel your 

So saying, she touched the cask with her foot, 
and set it rolling till the rat-catcher's dog, with 
humbled tail, ran whining between his niaster'a 

" So tliis is tiie way you keep shop while yonr 
' ■■ ;r is out, young mistress ! You have not 
Rie j-et where he is." ^^_ 



" liecause everybody knows nhere he is, I 
siippoee. He is out asking good-witi, to be sure. 
Yuu will meet him sooner or later to-day, depend 
upon it." 

" I met Dinoii, very busy canvassing." 

" He canvassed you, 1 dare say, Mr. Lucas: 
Init you know better tlian to go and speak against 
my fatlier. My father is sure to win, I can tell 
you." 

■' Because lie has you to canvass his euslomers 
while he is away, my maideu? HuL Dixon has 
gotbeibre him in at&ny quartCTfi, it' you will 
believe me." 

" O yes ; and that may serve liim when mj 
father's year is ouL My father lets every body 
gel before him j but he won't be overseer the 
less for that." 

" And what sort of an overseer will he make 
if he goes ou to let every body get before him ? 
Those out-paup»3 are full as ready a.bout their 
business as Dixon about his. They will get Mr. 
Gillingliam's good will on their side, as Dixon 
has done." 

" If Dixon has got Mr. Gillingham on his 
side, my father has got Mr. Thorn, nnd the vicar 
loo, and fifty more that don't care lor a word 
Dixon has to say. And you are one of these 
lust, Mr. Lucas, 1 suppose I may tell my father." 

" I can't imagine what makes your father ao 
eager lo be overseer. One would think that no 
tnati troulil wish for so much trouble and so 
touch ill- win wliere there ia uo pa")." 

pixon ia full as euger, I'm sin«. \Va«MH 
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irot home till it chimed twelve last night ; and 
b« led his wife to manage tlie bread this morning 
before it <ras light.'' 

" Ay, ay. He hopes to get the supplying of 
the vorkhouse, no doubt ; but there can be littie 
custom in washing'- tubs that should make it 
worth your father's while to be overseer. Per- 
haps you may have a score of pour cousins, 
however, that he would like to be kind to; as 
they say Dixon has." 

Patty resented the irapulation of having' poor 
cousins. When everybody seemed lo wish to 
be overseer, why shoulil not her father, without 
his having poor cousins ? 

" Well, I shall lell him, mistress, that he can- 
not do better than make easy work of it, as must 
overseers profess to Uo. He may as well leave 
you to manege the paupers while he is ham- 
meiing away in his shed. You arc as good a 
match for Plcasaiice Nucid as he." 

" For Pleasance Nudd ! Why, yonder child 
with his go-cart ig a match for her. He has 
learned to say ' Go away ' quite plain.'' 

*' Wet! ; get him to help you, and let us see 
how you will manage Pieasance Nurld. — That 
bucket is the size I want: but you can't reach 
it. Bless me ! what a handy girl you are ! I 
thought you would have brought that bundle of 
Msves about our ears." 

While the bargain for the bucket viaa c,Wft5, 

tui, »ad Lacas was makinEi; friend\^ \n(\\i\t\«s. 

about the apprentice's success in kcepiftg oMt'Cwc 

r*is from the shed and sawpU, Patty got\«i\.»iee-^ 
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litr customer and the door. When lie liac! paid 
fur his purchase, she said with a smile, 

" You have not lold me yet which way you 
are ^oin^ to speak, Mr. Lucna, i am sure you 
will be so kind as to save my (iither from coming 
lo you, seeing (as you aayj that he is rather slow 
in making his rounds." 

*' He had belter by half send you on his 
rounds, my brisk little maiden. You would get 
his appointment presently. He had better send 
you about, and slick lo his hammer." 

" Perhaps he will, if I lell him I have got 
your interest for him. There is no interest 
al'ier Mr. Thorn's and the vicar's, that he cares 
about so much." 

'■ That is the reason why he lefl me the tost 
to be asked, I suppose ?" 

" Yes ; and because he was most sure of an 
old friend like you. I shall set you down on 
my list, Mr. Lucas." 

" O to be sure, my dear, if you choose ; and 
I dare say Mrs. Dixon will do the same, when 
1 have been to her shop for one of her new 
Bpiced cakes, I am going there now; so, good 
day. Miss Patty." 

And he removed her from the door as lightly 
as if she had been a doll, and departed, smiling 
back at her, as she would have detained him with 
inquiries after her friend Charlotte Lucas ; aud 
how much weaving Charlotte had to do ; and 
Aoiv poor Mrs. Lucas's hp.ad wqb li\ Uus damp 
weather ; and many olher roaUeia. 
Before he was out of eighl, a w.eN* aviyv,eO. 



appeared in tlie shape of an old customer, who 
had, like Lucu, uot yet beea canvussed. Fnlty 
kaew old Mr. Sharp's difficulty of being pleased, 
and prepared herself accordingly, — uot lo fret 
and wipe her brows, and slajid doiiblful, with 
her hands in her sides, like her father, when 
waiting upon Mr. Sharp; but to haul the tubs 
about, and measure, and measure again, and 
pronounce decidedly, and Inok quite unwea- 
ried till he had given his final orders. She 
showed herself so strong, and seemed to care so 
little for objections, that Mr. Sharp went away 
determined to do his best to make her father 
overseer. 

Next came Mrs. tiooae, who must be pro- 
pitiated far her husband's sake ) aud propitiated 
she was with a hoop fur her dear little boy, who 
was shown into the slied to choose for bimaelf a 
stick to drive the hoop with ; and the appren- 
tice was called from his work to see that the 
dear little boy did not fall into the sawpiL Mra. 
Goose thought she might almost promise Mr. 
Goose's interest, and blessed her boy for beinp^ 
able to carry home a hoop as high as himself. 
Whea Patty had made him promise to come 
again, and show her how he could drive his 
hoop, she was left at home lo command the 
appreDtice back to his work, re-arrange the shop, 
and sing " Sweet Home." 

Her father seemed quite disposed to agree 
with her that " there's uo place like Uomft" 
when he huad that iheve was monej in ftie v^^!^-, 
aadu list ol' nuw paiiizan?, on hia dwk, -w^u^t \wa 



saucy little daugliti 
spirits with Bundry ui 
by Dixon, and prelty speeclies echoed from the 
mouths of the vIcEir and Mr. Thorn about 
Guthrie's various fitnesses for the office he 
sought. Thougli it was growing dark, how- 
ever, and sleeting fast, the wearied mun was 
not allowed to shut himself in till he had been 
to Lucas. He must go there, Patty said, before 
Mr. Lucas hud foi^otten wliat she said ; and, 
above all, before Guthrie euuld be supposed to 
have heard that Lucas had seen Patty. It was 
necessary for Guthrie to perceive once more 
this evening, that he was a man of great im- 
portance ; a perception whicli did not olWn visit 
him at home, and whicli was no otherwise accept- 
able to him than as it saved him the necessity of 
asserting hb own consequence on the present 



It took him quite by snrprise to be accosted 
by gentlemen in the streets. 

" Your name is Guthrie, I think, sir." 

'■ I— I— I believe it is." 

" I am sure of it, sir; and I want to know 
whether it is true, as I am (old, that you arc 
opposed to Orger's re-appointment." 

" I ! Bless me ! who can say so ? I believe 
he is very secure ; very " 

" We shall see to-morrow what his chance is. 

What I want now to know is whether you wish 

i/m to be assistant overseer agww or not." 

" Certainly, sir ; I believe ao, 'I\\eTC tKR\w, 

ao objectiou to him; for I'm »Mft ^^w^i'* V 



sm to be overseer, he will be nssistliint ovo^ 

" Tbeu my interest is yours ; but to seci:rc 
Orger is the first point; so you will excuse my 
stopping you. Good afternoon !" 

It could only be supposed that Lucas liked to 
be canvassed, so difficult was it to obtnin any 
answer from him us to what he designed to do 
on tlie morrow. He we)l knew how precious 
Guthrie's time must be, this evening'; yet he 
sat cares^iing one itog, and feeding another, and 
teasing a third, while he harassed his neighbour 
with questions. As often as Guthrie seemed lo 
be screwing up his courage to the point of put- 
ting the necessary interrogatory, Lucas had an 
order or a scolding to give to some one of his 
many children,* or a series of remarks to make 
on ttie cause which kept his daughter Charlotte 
away this night. As long as the manufacturers 
appointed a certaiu quantity of ribbon to be 
woven per week, the youn>; folks would take 
afiertheir elders, making holiday on the Monday 
and Tuesday, so as to have to work night and 
day at the end of the week. It had hurt Char- 
lotte's health,— that he could tell Mr. GiUing- 

" I suppose there is no doubt Mr. Gillingham 
is fot Dixon," observed Guthrie ; " but I wish 
people would say which way they mean to speak." 
" It all depends on what Dixon does a!)oul 
Orger. Gillingham can't abide Orget, e\« wacn 
the poor began to call out againsl a pa.\i onw- 
seee. If Disou is ag-ajast Orger, Dixou w M>.^e.'" 
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" Do you really think Gillingham has powet 
to carry the day for his man ?" cried Guthrie. 

" Why not, when he is such a favourite ? 
Which way stands your good wili in the mutter 
of Org'er, man ?" 

Guthrie could not deoy that he had given his 
opinion in &vour of Or^er, as often as he hud 
been asked. 

" Then I wish Orger may get his appointment, 
for both your sakes. It will be very pleasant to 
act together, knowing; that you have had one 
auottier'u good will beforehand." 

" So yuu seem to think I shall be overseer,'' 
observed Guthrie. 

"O, ay; why should not you? Well! to- 
morrow will show." 

When Guthrie left Lucas's house, he felt as if 
his appointment depended on what the rat-catcher 
thought of his chance ; and this opinion could 
by no possibility be inferred from anything that 
had been said. Guthrie had never been in such 
u state of anicious expectation ; and, if asked to 
account for his excessive eagerness, he would 
liave found it very difiicult to do so. He knew 
that bis brother, the ironmonger in the next 
county, would willingly have given ^50 to es- 
cape being overseer, and thai it was considered 
by many better to pay the hne for not serving 
than to fill an oitice which brought all kinds of 
trouble and ill-will ; but In this town it was, 
fiir some reason or another, an object of desire ; 

kmid those who bad once filled it were aniious to 
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am lo be overseer, he will be assiHtunl over- 
seer." 

" Then my interest is yours ; but to secure 
Orger is the first point ; so you will excuse my 
stopping you. Good afternoon !" 

It could only be supposed that Lucas liked to 
be canvassed, so difficult was it to obtain any 
answer from him as to what he designed to do 
on the morrow. He well knew how precious 
Guthrie's time must be. this evening; yet he 
sat caressing one dog, and feeding auuther, and 
teasing a third, while he harassed his neighbour 
with questions. As often us Guthrie seemed to 
be screwing up bis courage to the point of put- 
ting the necessary interrogatory, Lucas had an 
order or a scolding to give to some one of his 
many children,' or a series of remarks lo make 
on the cause which kept his daughter Charlotte 
away this night. As long as the manufacturers 
appointed a certain quantity of ribbon to be 
woven per week, the young folks would take 
afiertheir elders, making holiday on the Monday 
and Tuesday, so as lo have to work night and 
day at the end of the week. It tiad hurt Char- 
lotte's health,— that he could lell Mr. Gilling- 

" I suppose there is no doubt Mr, Gillingham 
is foi Dixon," observed Guthrie ; " but I wish 
people would say which way they mean to speak." 
" It all depends on what Dixon Aoc^i liWwS. 
Orger. Gillingham can't abide OrgeT,c\eTs\ftte 
l/ie poor liegan to cnll out againBl o. ywAi oNe.t-_ 
§eer. li Dixoa is against Orger, Dixon. » ?.o.^«" 
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llie select veaUy ; the clergyman, because it was 
thought beneath tlie dignity of his clericul dia- 
racter to be mixed up witli liie squabbles of the 
parish, and to be liuble to nn accusation before 
ihe magiiitrate of inhunianity and oppression ; 
— the physician, because his professional iat«* 
rests must be injured by the dissensions in which 
a select vestryman must take a part ; — the ma- 
•fiatrate, because lie may not be a. parly in a 
decision against which he may aflerwarda have 
to admit an appeal. As for Sir Edward Mit- 
chelson, he was seldom in town, and never 
dreamed of uttending the vestry. His name was 
put on merely for the sound of it, — that llie aota 
of the vestry might appear more respectable 
under such a sanction than they could have done 
without, tiulhric knew that ihefie names 
availed the overseers but little. Their real mas- 
ters were the tradesmen who happened to know 
the greatest number of the poor, and to have 
the loudest voices, and who chose to attend the 
vestry meetings the oftenest. Peter Lane, the 
tinman, and John Lane, the porter seller ; 
Benson and Clutterbuck and Wall, the pub- 
licans ; Wright, the brewer's ulcrk : the two 
Davids, the butcher and chandler, and Morris, 
tile tailor, were in fact the masters of the over- 
seers ; and these men had such various opiniona, 
and interests, and tempers, that it would be 
bard for any officer to satisfy them, even if there 
lyent uo paupers to buHj him, itwd no ma^is- 
Itates to hear appeals agiuiia^. \v\m. W \n V'W;**. 
should be added his riva\ Dmow, Gvitoiw m\%V\. 
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scarcely be able fo say ihat his sou! was liig own 
by the enil of the firat quarter. He almost 
wondered ihat he hud not held back from being 
overseer till the last moment. 

The next day was aa bright as a March day 
can be, and left no excuse for idle rate-payers 
slaying at home. As soon as poor Waters, the 
lame shoemaker, left his awl, took up his bendle's 
staif, and opened the church-yard gate, a crowd 
of children pushed in to jump from the tomb 
Btones, and play among the damp grass. Waters 
let them play ; for the vestry was on the windy 
Bide of the church, and the children chose to 
keep to the sunny, — except a bhie^heeked little 
boy, with his shivering baby-mster in his band, 
who stood in the wind to see the gentry of the 
pariih po by. The Run shone brightly in at the 
tall church windows, while the shifting shadoWR 
of light cluuds passed from urn to tablet on 
the walls. The place seemed scarcely like a 
church, resounding as it did with various and 
harsh voices, instead of the measured tonea of 
the clergyman, and the music of the organ. 
Many K loud laugh came from the aialn, and 
nwsy feet passed from pew to pew, as joking or 
consnltBtion might be going forward. The \icor 
was there, too ; — not so busy as some of his ac- 
quaintance, but ready to take his part, and to 
■peitk witli any one who had any thing to say 
lo hiin> His first words to GuUirie piDt^oc^ 
M Btranff bii effect an any portion vH aTv-j *«- 
jaan i/tat the cooper ever remeiubtreA Vti ^t"*^ 
itard Irom hitn. 
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" So, you and Mr. Dixon may sliake liands 
upon your ^appointment, after all. Mr, Barber 
is ausious to decline the office." 

The news seemed alraost too f;ood to be true; 
but it wa3 true. Dixon presently came up lo 
shake hands with Guthrie ; and Mr. Barber was 
seen looking' somewhat melancholy, and urging 
weak hea!th and full occupation as pleas for not 
accepting the office fais friends would have thrust 
upon him. When Guthrie heard and saw this, 
he was disponed to wish that he had been wise 
enough to withdraw, like Barber ; for he had 
uot strong nerves, and few men were more fully 
occupied; but it was too late; no other candi- 
date came forward, and Guthrie and Dixon 
were appointed overseers by the magistrates. 

Orger's re-appointment was not carried quite 
so easily. He was too active and determined an 
enemy lo abuses to be any favourite with those 
who profited by abuses; and ^re at efforts had 
been made to (ill the church with his enemies 
to the exclusion of his friends. This was nearly 
accomplished by Mr. Gilling'ham, the g^^at rib- 
bon manufacturer of the parish, bringing; down 
a crowd of his workmen, many of whom could 
hold up their hands and make a clamour, if they 
could not vote. Orger left but little scope for 
the popularity hunters of the parish. Under 
his administration, they could do little but thwart 
and abuse him; and they longed for a return of 
the good old days when the only overseers were 
tradesmen whose interests oW\gcd ihem to be 
accommodating in their dia^neaViOB ol *ii« 
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parish funds, Org^r had nolhinjj to sell whicli 
might be neglected ; he employed no workmen 
who might be tampered willi ; he had nothing 
ta do but his parish duty, which he therefore 
discharged fearlessly and well, and thus became 
a very troublesome lion in the patJi of popula- 

It WHS proposed this day that it was a very 
iniquitous thing to pay 70/. a year of parisli 
money to Orger, when the office of overseer was 
actnally in such request ss to be canvassed for; 
but this would not do, and the applauses of Gil- 
lingbam's men were silenced when Mr. Thorn, 
the magistrale, clearly proved that the parish 
expenditure had been lessened 1000/. for every 
701. that had been paid to Orger. As for the 
willingness of certain of their iriends to be over- 
Beer, Mr. Thorn readily acknowledged it; but 
he considered it impossible that, in the case of 
tradesmen, they should be able to attend iluly 
to their public and private duties ; — to be pre- 
seal in their warehouses and shops, and collect 
tbe rales, make themselves acquainted with the 
characters and circumstances of paupers, so as 
to supply the vestry with full inlbrmation, and 
superintend the labour of paupers employed by 
the parish. The vicar also thought that over- 
seers must eat, drink, and sleep like other men ; 
and that in proportion as the parish was obliged 
to them for their exertions, it should he careful 
not to wear Ihem out in its sciv'ite, — -YiUcas, 
ibougbt that if 70/. a year were a sum o^ to« 
eoasequence represented, it migU ea.s\\'3 ^^^^ 
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mveA out of the dinners ^vei\ on open vestry 
days. There was time now, lie believed, to 
c<)iint«rmand the dinner ordered Tor this clay at 
the Bull ; and two more ouch abdtinences dur- 
ing the year would furnish Orfrer'a salary. He 
proposed that the beadle should be immediately 
despatched lu the Bull to countermand the din- 
ner. There was a geneml outcry againxt thin 
motion, amidst which the voices of the porter- 
seller, the brewer's clerk, the butchers, and all 
the publicans, were loudest. The objections 
were tronsrerred from Org'er's salary to himself. 
Three times seven deadly sins against the re- 
spectability of the parish were charged upon 
him ; but they contradicted one another so eOi- 
cieutly that no one else was put to the trouble 
of gainsaying them. Three or four parishioners 
were named to fill the office ; but it so hap- 
pened that the applause died away before they 
could be voted in, or that they pushed forward 
to stop the applause by declininp^ the office ; so 
that Orger came in at lost, when all but his 
quiet friends were so thirsty that it would have 
been a cruel thing if no rcfrestiment had been 
awaiting them at the Bull. 

Thenewsof his re-appointment reached Orper 
very soon aller the matter was settled, and be- 
fore the vestry broke up. He had not been pre- 
sent during any part of the proceedings, and had 
had enough to do at his home in the workhouse 
/it preserving some order among tlie pau(}ers 
ivjio were beg'inntiig to reJD\i;e, laV^et \iicm^- 
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ingup tbe fiOan, ud Itadin^ a bind to t 
wr»k or incapmcBced jumper. The victr ti- 
wsys spoke kindly to Pfeansoe Nudd wben he 
pawed ber. It seested tbU day as if »he did 
not manage (be little ereaturea well, fur so sharp 
act;, aoangr; a babbub, arose now aod then 
WBong the little onn in the charctt-yaxd, that 
Waun, the beadle, wu obliged to burry onl 
atmmg tbcm smn) times, and (hake his staff 
m a very awful way, and al lut put them all to 
fl^hl,— aome over the wall, and otbers thntui^h 
tin gale, lie would not leafe so much as oue 
cfDDching behind a atone, or bidden between 
hro buttresses of the church wall, lie hobbled 
roiud and round till nobody was left but Plea- 
MDce Nudd. rvcking hereeif lu before, while 
ibe thistles &nd nink grass waved in the wind 
about her feet- 
ghe did out liil there long; — do wondet; Sax 
VJ/j/iiJ) mad couid not have been a^eie- 
— re** Uuaty ciolhtd as Plcasaoce S«M 
c 2 
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always was. When the taitest and strongest of 
the little ones was lifted by his companions to 
peep over the wall ami find out if the beadle was 
ill Bifrbt, Pleasance Niidd was no more to be 
seen than Waters. The vicar at that moiaeni, 
however, recoi^nised her pale smilinp face, under 
her large shabby black bonnet witli its faded pink 
lining, — that half-smiling face which every body 
in the parish knew, — peeping through the lowest 
lattice of the church window which was opposite 
to him. Mr, Thorn presently after saw it in 
another direction ; and. every one who happened 
to be in full view of a. window, was aware of the 
same bonnet before the business was done. No- 
body thought much about this, or cared at all, 
for Pleasance was known to be every where ; 
and the only concern felt was thut so much 
parish money shonld be spent on Pleasance 
Nudtl's shoe<leatlier. If there was a fimeral in 
the parish, Pleasance had always a peep into the 
liearse before the coifin was put in ; and if a 
marriage, she was sure to be behind the clock 
to see it. She was at the tail of every proces- 
sion; she overheard the gipsy telling the ser- 
vant girls" fortunes in the grey morning; and 
too often startled the damsels by her silly laugh 
when the milkman paid broad compliments in 
the twilight. According to her custom of being 
everywhere, Pleasance was standing in the midst 
of the crossing opposite t!ie workhouse, when 
Orger came forth /rom the gate, — ttal.WEB, ^ec- 
Aeps, to know how mailevft were gwm^ vvr "m 
tte cburcb. There wm novtewg to ww;^ ^« 
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thiscrosBing,— nothing but BEprinkling of March 
dust i but the moment Orger appeared, two 
ur three paupers who were employed as Bcaven- 
gers began to sweep to rJg;ht and letl with ab- 
surd vehemence, havinf;; already worn down 
their new brooms almost to the poles. One, 
more impudent than thi^ rest, actually tried what 
he ctiuld do with the other end nf bis broom- 
stick, mating a dispUiy of hts mock diligence 
before the eyeti of the assistant overseer. When 
asked what good he expected thus to eDect, he 
replied that he muHt make a clean path foe his 
worship away from the work-houfi«, where his 
reign was now over. 

" Then turn your broom," said Pleasancc, 
" and make a cleaner way for his worship to 
step back to his new reign." 

jlis new reign i what did she mean ? 

Only just tliat Mr< Orger was chosen again. 
But seeing him look as if he liked the intelli- 
gence, she added that nobody could tell how it 
happened, fur it was plain that nobody wished 
II There was plenty said, but nobody had a 
word to speak for Mr. Orger. Tliere was Mr. 
Gillioghain, who said Orger was an insolent 
puppy ; and Mr. Benson complaining that 70/. 
u year was spent on the enemy of tlje people ; 
and there was not a soul to contradict him. 
Then came Mr. Clutterbuck ; he said .... 

Orger presently tried to stop this Rvel\vo& al 

leponinff. but Pleasaace's draw\ ptoceei^i,^ioV 

whtislandmg ali he could any, U\b aweev*^*- 

ui^iag- her on, till nothing remained bu\ Vo ■w^'»- 

c3 
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away, ami leave (lie cala1op;iie of his impuled 
trimcM (11 be rqwated to those lo whom the sub- 
jt'ct was more welcome, 

TlielumenlaU(inoiilii9re-appoiiitmenl,whidi, 
tbus begun, soou exlemled to Ilio work-house, 
was pallielic. For iiiiollier whole year, at least, 
the |iau|Kra must Kubinil to be under tile eye 
of one who knew all their circumBiancea, and 
kept a close watch over ail iheir proceed! na;s. 
All the devices which had been planned to be 
jjut in practice against a new officer must be laid 
uaiile for an entire year. Nothing better than 
work, food, clothin<r, and lodging was to he e\- 
|iecied from the parish for twelve whole months. 
It was a. severe disappointment. 

Pally had been leaning for more than an hour 
over the half-door of her father's shop, when 
she hastily retreated, and began to make a, pro- 
digious clatter among the articles for sale on Uie 

" What is the matter?" inquired the weak ' 
voice of Mrs. Guthrie, who peered anxiously 
through the single-pane window by which the 
parlour communicated with the shop. 

" Only Dixon has got the appointment ; that's 
all. There he cornea up the street, nibbing his 
hands, — I am sure for me to see; — for he glanced 
this way, — and all his friends about him, laugh- 
ing and being noisy, to make every body look." 

" O, dear I I hope there is some mistake. I 
wonder your father is not \\ome. I feuNt been. 
expecliiig him tJiis hour, 1 am s\\t«. 1 >Nu<a&et 
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" I don't, i should not be surprised if lie 
does not venture hume till night." 

" Weil, bol, Patty, — I wtsli ynu would step 
over to Dixon's, and ask him mhetlier my hus- 
band has lost the appointment. 11. he is nut 
cominnr home till nis;hl, there is no use in keep- 
ing the table-cloth laid, you know ; nnd wemav 
hare our tea at half-past five, as usual. Just 
step over, Palty, will you?" 

Patty pettishly answered that her mother 
might as well go herself and ask sucb a, ques- 
tion, as set her to do it. She would make no 
inquiry of Uixon this day, or lo-morrow cither. 

■' Ttien I will go myself, as you say, Patty. 
I will just step and ask Dixon whether be has 
got the office." 

" You shall do no such thing,"' said Patty, 
ruDning to guard the shop door from being 
opened on any such errand, " O, here comes 
my father ! But he does not look so tired as I 
should have thought be would : and Wright and 
Morris are with him. How very odd. that any 
body should be with him if he has lost !" 

■' Well, my dear, so you have lost the appoint- 
ment ! Will you have your tea with ua, or must 
)uu have some dinner ?" said Mrs. Guthrie. 

"I should say ueither,)!* I had lost the appoint- 
ment," replied the husband, " I am overseer, 
and I am very hungry." 

" Well, that is just like Dixon," wied Va\,\,-5 -, 
-."to pill a bold face upon it, aiiA m^ke \w 
- -»Jw had won, when he kiieva X\ve \tv)!,\\ 
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tnusL come out in tmlf aa hour. I almost 'wU^ 
I had ffyne to ask him." 

The facts being exptainedi the person to be 
next found fuult witii was Lucas. Ue hod cer- 
tainly been aware, the t)i(;ht before, that Barber 
woiiM not Btatiil, and niiRht as well have given 
Quthtic the sutUfactJon of knowing it aUo. 

How briskly did Patty now stir the lire, and 
emulute Ihe kettle as it atinf^l While her molheF 
WBB asking queslionu about the meeting, and 
mourning over a hole in the table-cluth in the 
aamo breath, Patty cooked the Welsh rabbit, 
and drew the ale, and made the tea, and sug- 

Keated to Mra, Guthrie that her father was pro- 
ably so cold that it would be aa woU not to 
stand directly between bim and the fire. The 
apprentice, meanwhile, was ordered, with an 
air of consequence, to attend to the shop, itnd 
have his wits about liiin, as the family must not 
be disturbed without particular occasion. 

Guthrie's knife and fork wrought and rested by 
turns ; by turns his wife wondered and yawned, 
and Patty sneered and smiled as lier fatlier 
prosed, lill the apprentice put his head in with, 

" Please, master, you're a wanting." 

" Why, Jack, there is nothing in tlie shop 
that you cannot sell, if you do as I bude you,'' 
said Patty. 

Jack accepted the compliment, but declared 

that it was no customer who wajited hia muster ; 

aad, to confirm his words, Pleaaauce Nudd sidled 

into the room. Before un^ one Govi\i aaV V.i^ 



^ she htgan to en'. ■ 
KoTwint fitiF wm in ill" 
IfR having been utlendcri !■ 
Gnt meotioa of ttie puri.li. 
llwught that deference wur ■ 
whatever therelo ujjprri^ii'.' 
cushioned ann-chuir !>)■ Ui- li 
fuliy proposed to rituti.n" 
Palty iostantly alipjied lon. 
frowned at her niulhet. hmi^ ' 
turned half round, and Itai.*- i 
fore-fioger in an altitndc >/ ; 
withdrawing allo(jttlirr |j, p 
matter should stand orirr ['f -: 



morning'. 

" And I ha* 
they say I'm 

' Hoi 



M fit : 



will r 



asked Palty, interropiJTij ;ii* ■ >■ 
whimpering talc 

" Only try, Mim, «1ii>t}>^ ^ ' 
money won't proap^ >■ wy.i wip 
I r must en and ix; ^' Ti — 
^give me what w^' 
" Why don'i 
ssnee?" aaknl C . 
yon better than ( do 

" Ay, doesn't hi! !' '' ■'u,-- 
into her huirsmilF. ■ I - . 
and that is why I atfy .■•! 
vight an his doar stvp, jvii ; ■ 
thing of him. " 



" Well, I euppou— — tilt to-morrow " 

muttered Cluthrie, ]iuUiiig his hand iiilu hii 
breeches pocket, and loobiug doubtfully at his 
daughter. 

" Yea, jiiBl a shilling till you can BCe Mr. 
Orper," decided Palty. " Goud night, neigh- 
bour," 

Pleaaance Beemed much disposed to stay, but 
waa compslled tu give place In unothcr np- 
plicant. 

" Mivliacl Dean ?" repeated Guthrie, casting n 
glance at the Weliih rabbit whu^e cuosislcncy 
was spoiling under these interrupt iona. "Mi- 
chael Deun 'i and who are you ?" 

The wim ti^in-drinker pleaded that he waa 
sent by Ur(;;er, to mk for relief for which he 
could not wait till morning. 

'• Sent by Orger ; O ! that is enough," replied 
Guthrie, applyinj^ once mora to his pocket. 

'• Stop, said Patty to her father. Then turn- 
ing to the pauper. — " Why did not Mr. Orget 
relieve you himself?* 

" That is whut you had better ask him. Miss," 

" But what did he say to you ? Did he bid 
you come to my father ? " 

" O, yes," Dean replied: that is,— it came out 
00 cross-examination, — he gave no relief him- 
self, which was the same thinif as bidding the 
upplicant ask somebody else for it. 

" Then, as he did not name me," observed 
Guthtie, " perhaps you had beltei igo to Mr. 
Dixon, the other overseer," 
" / thought I would pay 50U v\vt tum'j\\TOL(SQ,\ 



of comins' to you, Sir, hearing Mr. Dixon say, 
when he was givinrr relief just now, thot he 
would answer for it he should be twice as much 
applied to as you." 

" What sort of relief was he giving ? Whom 
was he giving it to?" were the next ques- 

" O, money, as usual; amt it was Ihe poor 
creature, Pleasance NiidH, Uiat was holding out 
her hund fur it at the moment ; but there were 
three more waiting' outaide ; so I tliought I 
would come an here, espec-ially ailer what 
Uixon said in my hearing." 

In the midst of the npeculalion about the 
punper spinster, she showed herself from behind 
Denn, and humbly asked, as she wagged her 
head Irom Hide lo side, whether Dixon's people 
were supposed to give good money in change. 
She hnd just taken from Dixon's own hands a 
sixpence in change, afler buying her little loaf, 
&tid she did not know good money from bad, 
and so came to ask the ovcseer. 

" That was ihe money he was paying her," 
obserred Guthrie. 

** And to make himself important, preteiided 
Ih&t it was in relief! That is so like Dixon," 
cried Patty. 

Dean immediately recollected that it was a 
sixpence that he had seen given to Pleaaanee ; 
and that she had a loaf in her hand at Uw 
time; so that indeed lie wondered Vo Mft 
fflief given lo her s( all. Dean had h\a ftV\\- 
wg; and he went away with Pleasttnce, CieVe^- 
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mined, he said, to look aharp lest he should get 
doiiltlful money in change. 

Culhrie, thoroughly wearied, was nodding- 
over the lire, with a hand on eacli knee, wheu 
yet another personage was introduced, — a stout, 
rosy, elderly woman, — Agatha Stott, — who 
couli! no more wait till the morrow than her two 
predecessors. She pleaded that Abigail did not 
make the hungering David wait till the next day 
lor his loaves of bread and lumps of figs; and, 
moreover, that Abraham made ready directly Tor 
the strangers that came to him under the tree 

Guthrie roused himself up to trace some re- 
semblance belweeu the jiersun who spoke and 
King David; but she insisted upon even n 
superior claim to immediate aaaislance. She 
had not been wandering about, seeking worldly 
things, but labouring in her vocation, inviting 
her neighbours to hear the word ; and the Scrip- 
ture said of such as herself, that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, , 

" Will not those who preach the word do 
something for you, Mrs. Agatha ? Do not thej 
Ihinjt you worthy of your hire ? " 

" Just twopence a time for shaking the mats 
at the door ; and what is that to find clothes and 
firing, and a little matter of meat, and a drop 
of beer?" 

" How do you suppose other people do with- 
oiit meat and beer?" 
" O, yna know the Scripture ao^a ' 'NVan A\i\. 
iiot live by bn&d alone.' " * 
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" I have heard the vicar say tliat," lirnidly 
iiitcrposed Mrs. Guthrie. 

" And what do you suppose is meant by 
that ? " asked Pally of Mrs. Agatha. 

" About not having bread alone ? That man 
must have something to take with it," pro- 
nounced the pauper. 

" Ay, but nothing is siiid about woman," 
observed Piiity. "Bread is enough for woman. 
If my father lets you have a loaf, that is as much 
as you can expect till Mr. Orger tells us what 
he knows about you," 

Agatha could find at the moment no Scrip- 
lure plea for ha!f-a-crown in preference to a 
shilling, and was obli^d to be content will) 
the latter. As the door closed behind her, 
Guthrie rose to go to bed, as the safest precaution 
against giving away any more shillings this 
evening. 

Pour John Waters meantime limped home, 
arriving, weary and exhausted, just when his 
evening scholars were assembling. His wife 
had but httle to do in the way of preparing 
food for him ; for the food consumed by this 
family was such as to require no cooking, alter 
the noon meal of potatoes was eaten. Bread, 
unequally divided, the largest share being of- 
fered to the five or six children who grew the 
fastest, and the smallest being kept for the 
■Ickly parents, was their evening diel. 't\\'£ 
diildnui had eaten iheirs, and their rao\Wt ■was 
isai/ag- wow, in the din 
iBrlhe forms, slates 



be em|)loye[l as soon as her husband came 
home. It bad been a c;rent* iniBfortune to 
Waters that he could not conlinite to pay the 
rent of h\s fonner ahficle. Not only was tbe 
present one mor« conHned, and the steep flight 
of stairs a great gricTance to a person so tame 
as himself, bnt many of liis best scholars had 
fallen off, and no new ana* eame In supply their 
place, The more his little school appe^ed to 
go duwii, the more difficult did it become to 
recover the payments due for his InstruclionK ; 
and it would now have been a matter of mtiods 
consideration whetbi-r (lie plan should be perse- 
vered in, if Mrs. Wnters's approaching aoiiflne- 
menl had not decided that the school must ai 
all events be then dismissed for a few weeks. 
Whether tt could lie re-assembled woold be seen 
at the end of that lime. 

" Well, John, yo« are too tired lo-nighl,'' 
said tlie wife, as John mounted each stair more 
slowly than the last. " We've been looking fof 
you ; but I have set the smallest boys their lins 
of strokes, and the two Dukes are getting tb«ir 
letters off. Billy Duke forgets all he learnt last 
night, I am sorry to say, But it will give you 
lime to eat a bit before you begin." 

" Haven't you another bit of candle, Priasy?'" 
asked John. " It seema to me the t>oys can 
scarcely see to make (heir sirokes.'' 

Not another inch of candle had Mrs. Waleft 
besides Ibe two ends ihal caal a g\\vtiw\« over 
t/ie two sides of the room. S\\b s^VwvWi a 
Jil//e cval-dml on the lowVvte, lo \\e\'!> «vvV -wWV 



a blaze. Tlie darting up gf the flame, and tlie 
appeamiice of a guuilly slice of breud. witii a 
morsel of ham rhceae, sent u kindly glow 
through the poor man's heart. Departing from 
the reserve which he usuully maintained before 
his scholars, he declared that there was good 
neiTB in the parish. Several little faces looked 
up suddenly, the kicking of heels ceased, the 
strenuous clutter and gabble of alphabet- 
learners were silenced, atid all ears heard the 
whispered intelligence that Orger was still to be 
tiie servant of (he vestry. 

" There be sume that think that no good 
news for us," replied the wife. " Under the old 
overseers, who let shoes be supplied to the work- 
house from your tnasler'ti eho\i, you might have 
had good work Hgain. Some lake it very ill 
thut Mr. Orger will have the shoes from another 
parish." 

" It is my master's own fault," replied John. 
" Ha would Imve the preference, if he would 
sell shoes to the work-house as cheap as other 
people do. r should not wonder if he does, now 
that he i.s disappointed by Orger's coming in 
again. It is my upiuion that he beld off, in 
liopei of getting rid of either the olhce or the 
roan. — I begin to tbinlc," he added, so as not to 
be overheard, — " I begin to think tliat better 
times may be coming to us, Prissy." 

Prissy aighed, and turned away. She had 
heard such hopes expressed too a(l£n ; &\ui\\u 
busbaiid't spirits were iitvaria\)\^ de^ie^ati™ 
lite gnaler propoTlion whea the d\s»V\>°^''^'^'"^*^'^^ 
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of such lio|)e3 arrived. — John had more to tell, 
however, nnd he would not undarsUud what his 
wife meant by thua turning away. Before the 
hrend and cheese werefinished, she had become 
informed that the great gentleniuti, Mr. Gillin^ 
ham, was their friend : and dial lie had promisM 
that ihc parish should help to apprentice their 
eldest boy, Tom, who was growing up to such 
an age that it was lime something was done with 
him. 

'• But I thought you did not like being helped 
in tliat way. 1 thought you would not put Tom 
upon taking such help," remonstrated the wii'e. 

" Why, Prissy, we must make a distinction," 
replied John. " Neither you nor 1 would go to 
the pay-table, or send our children into the 
workhouse ; but, our boy being growing up. and 
now idle for want of what we cannot do for him, 
it would be a sin not to take seasonable help in 
apprenticing him." 

" Well, perhaps : but he won't need to go 
into the workhouse at all, I suppose." 

" I suppose not ; and if at all, only just to 

" But I am not sure that I like that weaving- 
shop for a lad so young. The iails and lasses 
are apt to make one another unsteady, both in 
their work and their play." 

" Out I believe Mr. Gillingham does not mean 

to take the boy himself. He dues not seem 

to think of the business of weaving for Tom." 

T/ii's was gwod news, and the tai-hct VMt\\c\ 

fvit/i I'rcsh Hj)jrit to Ins tcadiiug. 'Suwv "k^ 
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schooled with peculiur sCrictiieia tbia night ; and 
all weul Qii so briskly that the last line of potr 
hooks woe criticised, aud oa the point of being 
dismissed, wlieii ihe second of Hie two candles 
gave its laKt flicUer, and made it necsiBary for 
the Rcholurs to grope tlieir way down stsira, and 
leave the close, littered, dirtied room to be put 
in order, aud swept, ami aired, us eooii as iVIrs. 
Waters was enough realed to be ubic to prepare 
for bed. 

" Don't you think we had better lell the chil- 
dren to-morrow not lo come any more till the 
1st of May I" asked Waters. 

" Not to-morrow, I think. Let us get over 
Saturday night, if we cun, ttiat you may stand s 
chance of somebody paying at the end of the 
week. If we did but know liow to get can- 
dles " 

" 1 will try lo manage thai, if you really think 
you shall be able to ki-ep the room for the school 
^11 next week. Cannot you get somebody to 
sweep it out for you ? Somebody that may help 
you if we should be hurried at llic last?" 

Mrs. Waters did not know of any body who 
would not e:tpect to be paid for such a service. 

" There is poor Pleasunce Nudd. She has 
nothing to do; and many is the shoe I have cob- 
bled for her for nothing. Can't you get her in 
to help you V 

" By no means, John. The children do not 
like Pleasance. J don't know whj; WV. Tvowe. 
of them take (o her; and thej wou\4 ^■>ift Wi«i 
oare Iraub/c witii haugins about me VUaa, aVfc 
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coiild rfo me good. And Pkasance has gwt wit 
enou;rh lo do nothing without pay. — No ; Tom 
will lilt these Ibrms away, and I will do my beat 
to keep about till after Saturday. If the girls 
were but old enough lo stand at the wash-tub !" 
The last red em hers expired in darkness before 
the room was made what Mrs. Waters called tidy. 
She was obliged lo send Tom lo his rest in cold 
and darkness. She was afraid to ask whether 
also in huttger. Yet !>he lay down in a mood of 
thankfulness; for somelhing of a prospect whs 
opening before Tom. When the clouds begin 
tu part, no one can tell how much sunabiDe 
muy suun be shed ; and the long-harassed mo- 
ther could not hei[i ti;eling (o-niglU that one 
happy chance might he followed by another. 
She was too weary to sleep, but she had some- 
thing plcinsant lo think about ; and this was, 
thercfure, the best night she had passed for a 
long while. It was cnmforCing too to know, by 
the heavy breathing from all corners of the 
chamber, Ihut every body else was asleep. 
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REPENTANCE. 



It did not require many days to convince 
Guthrie that lie was a ^reat fool to be so eager 
io be made overseer. It would not always do to 
send applicants to Orger, as some came with com- 
plaints of Orger ; and he vian Bometimes in a 
great dilemma on account of the contradictory 
orders of dilferent inagintrates, anil their incon- 
sistency with those of the veetry. His diHicul- 
ties sharpened his wits, and gave him a spirit of 
enterprise that nearly matched his daug'hier's. 

" Patty," said he, one day, " just have an eye 
to Joseph, and see what he makes of standing 
behind the counter." 

"Well, to be sure, and what is Joseph to do 
there? I don't believe he can live half a day 
without the noise of the saw." 

" And I'm sure I can't live another whole day 
ti the hubbub of my own shop, if matters go on 
as they have done." 

" How is Joseph to mend them !" 
" He must do what he can with the people, 
d you must help him. Nobody will come and 
took for me in the sawpit ; and you won't be so 
unkind as to send them, Patty.'*' 
^Patly laughed at liie idea of her father bein^ 
Invcnialo hiding, and recommendeA V\\iV Vt 
other BbaiiUI not be told where \k tov^W^c 
'«t Joseph was called io, iiisltuclei Vq W-i 
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aside his bruwii cup and look like a ChriBlian 
Ghopkee|ier, aiiJ apply to Miss Pally if he 
should be al a loss about the prices of thioga. 
His tiiusler ihoii disappeared, and Patty sat 
down lo her work, so that her profile might be 
sean llirough tlie siiiglv^pane window.— There 
nils saw that Joseph knew tiow to haitdle a pail 
Hu RB to *how off ils hright points to the greatest 
advaiilQKCi and, by (luietiy seitinff ih^ window 
BJar, she overheard how clu(|uent he could be on 
ili« merit* of & cooler, luid ibut liu manngad a 
dry joke with a puu]>er very well. Ilis attempts 
to place a slate pencil properly in his stilT &ar 
gen, BO us to set down liis account of sain, mw 
very amnKiiig. 

'• Putty, where is your father ?" ioqniTed 
Mrs. Gulhrie. putting her head in at the door. 

*' Has nobody seen him go out?" was Piilly'fi 
au)iwer- 

" ^Io ; and this poor woman is much in want 

nf him. Do but £ec how but I must 

find your futlier. I will go myself, and look for 
him," 

" Let me go," cried Pnlty, starling up nnd 
running into the yard. " 1 will soon bring you 
word whether he is out, if you will only look to 
see that nobody steals any thing." 

Pnlty wound her way among little staclu of 

barrel staves, and large heap* of chips, dropping 

a word or two to the hummerers as she passed, 

JiJI she came within sight uf the sawpit. Her 

apparition on the edge t3tQ,Tt,\ei)L Wi ^a,<^x,'vi\M, 

itowever, had by this lime Itad tas wto* vifth. 




n bmd by ^ •xat flfUi ta 
or lo g:ire bread with ttfal bMl ma4 C 
nind. PbUt smvae bendf J 
http of sawdut baUe bun. iad uoklbiH 
SN hovr riie maid nuiup it. h ~ 
with « provokitur tanf^tu that be « 
boiDe; — b«r mMhcrwM beat on 
hnr » new puiper atecy. Omhiii^ 
dcr it, dedued it w*i too (ad. sad « 
what was to be dene. 

" O, if you don't cbooee to go, we n 
I^ter after JcKeph lotrnkeewetifibiafritat b 
toA yoa and f mait *aw. Petff , jfm had b 
ter go, and keep my ntotber frotn bxAin* (or f' 

" You miist pot on k eoat. then." 1 
Guthrie :' " for yoa nnut be the one to go ■! 
child. — What is the malter now. Peter? Some 
body coming? I wah yoa bad etayrd wMnn, 
Patty. You bare bn>i^:fal somebady aAn mt, 
jou see." 

Mr. GilUngham appeared orerhead. — 
oishmenl, of course, at fiodiit^ ifaebiher^ 
dau^ler contending fori' 
He must beg them to come out, as he bad bmi- 
Dess wiih the overseer. He bad been so aosiAas 
tn see Mr. Guthrie himiwlf, that he bad begged 
Hrs. GuUirie to allow bim to walk orer the pre- 
mises, and find his man if he could. 

VTben Guthrie had clambered out nf the ^t, 
and setil Pati;^ about Iter httsincia, with an ui 
efaeverilf lo which she was little accu*on\«A, 
be was obliged to tit down beside Mr. GAW*?- 
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ham, pn a piece of timlier, ainl liear what the 
(^iitlemikii liml ti) say. 

" Gutlirie, jou have not paiil for the flax the 
veslrv ordered?" 

'■ i'lie llax? No, I beUevenol: that is . . ." 

" The large quantity ol' flan, to empio; tlie 
people ill the worltliuuse, 1 hope you have not 
paid for it." 

" Not at alt. By no meatiB. That is, I have 
had no money given me yel ; and — '' 

" And you have advanced a good deal, I dare 
say, You will not repent that. Depend upon 
it, Guthrie, you will not repent being leas mean 
and grudging than that vestry, that has no more 
feeling for ihe pour llian if it wu3 made up of so 
many heathens. Trust to me fur your being re- 
paid what your kind heart leads you to advance.'' 

But what Guthrie meant to say, was, that it 
was not intended that he should have money in 
his handti. He was to give relief iii the form of 
cheques on tiie assistant overseer. 

" Ay, that is the way they curb and check, — 
and, I must eay, insult overseers in ihese days, 
treating them "s if tliey were not worthy to be 
trusted with money. But be so good as not to 
pay for the flan with one of your cheques, that 
ia all." 

" But what will the vestry say ? I am under 
their orders, I believe." 

" Yes. You must take their orders, as the 
act stands; but I do not Kee why you must obey 
t//em. There is no penalty , as 5a.t w \ ta» tnn^a 
out. If ih9y «« R vesua, I b.to a -aaftissssift^^ 
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UA I desire yon not to pay for that flax. I will 
I ue'ver agree to overwork the unfortunate poor iw 
any such way. Ab if it were not hardship 
enough to be a pnuper 1 '' 

" Then I am to say you would not let me pay 
the billa, sir. am I ? " 

■■ Say any thin": you please, bul lei no more 
flax be ordered and paid for while Orger is in 
power.— 1 hope yoii listen to nothing that fellow 
has to say." 

OuihrJe Wda startled ; for the fact was, that 
Orger seemed as an oracle to him. Or^er me 
his only hope. If he must not listen to him, he 
did not know what would become of him, — hmr 
else to steer his course among many differing 
parties. 

" Is not Orger thought to know a good deftl 
abnut panpers?'' he ventured to ask. " He 
conld always Itll me about every person I men-> 
lioued to bim. The vestry said he would help 
me." 

" Why should yon went help more than 
Dixon ? Dixon prides himself upon having no- 
thing to dii with the inferior overseer. — O jea; 
Orger knows a g[>od deal abont paupers; but 
he is a hard-hearlud fellow ; too precise to ilo 
business with, with any pleasure. He has served 
me very ill about u little matter in which I ex- 
erted myself in favour of my workmen. There 
is amall eneonragement to try to do good when 
one >s Ihitarted at every turn. It was 0.\»\i!L <3r* 
jS// of wages anton^ my weavers; i\iA ^jouVwrt 



" I heard that you paid lower wages ihan any 
other ribbon master, just now." 

" Not exactly so — not exactly so. Perkins's 
house followed directly ; and Steel's end Miller's 
are doing the Borne. I merely ffuve niy men the 
certificates they asked or me, that (heir wages 
are six shillings a week: and Orger tries to 
seduce them from me." 

" I did not know that Orger had any work to 
give. I thought — " 

" O, it is to do parish work that he tempts 
them. A pretty way of taking care of parish 
funds, is not it, to seduce men from their regular 
emplaymeol, and throw them on the parish?" 

" But perhaps it costs the parish less to cm- 
ploy these men for their maintenance, than to 
give them half a maintenance in return for their 
working for you. I believe it has been found 
so among the farmers. The allowance sys- 
tem — " 

"My dear fellow, whoever heard of the allow- 
ance system in the ribbon manufacture?" 

Guthrie could not see but that the case in 
qneslion was a real trne instance of the a<loption 
of the allowance system. It made no diOerence 
as to the principle, that the labourers wove rib- 
bons instead of ploughing fields, while their 
deficient wages were paid out of the rales. — Did 
any body take Orger at his word? he inquired. 

" Tliere will always be Ibols who will be 
taken in by such a man as Or^cv ," 'ct'^Ucd Gil- 
linrrham. " There will always be \wo^Vi ^iotA 
ot'clmngc. Ves ; two or tWec of wj ■mcTiW^t 
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gone over to Orn;er, ami I should not wonder if 
mnre follow." 

" And then you will have to raise your wages 
again, aud matters will stand as they did before." 

■' No such thing. I mean to get my men 
back again, and make Orgor pay his share of 
their maintenance too. He shall not escape me, 
or make the parish shirk its duties. He shall 
see that I am up to hirn. The poor shall he 
satisfied that I am their friend. — That puts me 
in mind." continued he, without explaining his 
further intentions against Orger and the parish; 
" that puts me in mind of the chief thing that I 
came to say. You must take another appren- 
tice, — a fine lad that must he apprenticed by the 
parish. You will be well off to get such an one, 
and you must take him directly." 

" Must I? But I do not want another ap- 
prentice." 

" Very likely; no more do many of us; and 
yet we must take them as ourshareof the parish 
burdens. The farmers, you know, have every 
day to take on labourers that they do not want ; 
and it U a rare thing to fall in with such a good 
lad as this Tom Waters. I had rather you 
Bhould have him than Dixon ; for the boy does 
not come out of the Workhmise ; his parents are 
not paupers ; and Tom will be a good bargain 
for a quiet peaceable man like you. How soon 
can you make room for him ?" 

•'Why shoald not Uison talie him, ot %amt- 
body else fvho iFunis such a lad? \\fWovA*> 



suit very well at Disan'a. Dlion's u a Ane 
Imainess, I hey say." 

" Very ; mid likely to be more so ; and Dinon 
must take his allure. But another lad will da as 
well for him. You will be worse otf if you do 
not lake Tom Waters." 

(iulUrie was still full of objections; objections 
will) which Mr. Oiltingham had ,eq lilUe eon- 
cerni that it would liuve been belter to say at 
uuce that he did nut e1ioo>e to lake another 
apprentice. This wotild have brought him more 
quickly to the point which was reached at laaL 

" Well, Guthrie, if you prefer paying the fine 
to l»king the lad, you may do as you please ; 
but you are liable lu liave another put upon you 
next week ; and if you refuse hint, another iIk 
week afler. It would cost you rather more to pay 
ihuH ^0 a week than to take apprenUces a» 
your neighbours buve to do." 

Guthrie could uuly lulil his arms, and ask for 
a tittle time to make up his minil. He muttt 
think it very hard that his ollice of overseer did 
not exempt him from suoh a burden. Ha was 
sure parish matters imposed upon hitn trouble 
and uneasiness enough, beyotid what was suBered 
by other people. 

" That will hardly go down. Vou had belter 
say little about that," observed Gilliugham, sig- 
nificantly. 

" I ara sure, sir, Ido not know what you mean," 
replied Guthiie. " Have ftuV \ beca teased 
every hoar in the day ? Have \ «■(« W*^ »,wt 
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of & meal in peace, since I came into olBce ? 
Dmb not every body beset me, Iram the highest 
to the lowest, till I can hardly twy I have a 
thcMrht of my own ?" 

" True, no doubt ; but you put yourself in 
the way of all this. You were ea^r to be 
overseer, and it is clear enough to everybody 
that there must be Rome compensation for all 
you coinplaia of; and the more reason there \a 
lot complaint, the frreater must be the cotnpetisa- 
liOH. Any half wit — Pleasance Nudd herself — 
mii^t see this.'' 

While Guthrie turned over in his Rluggisb 
mind the reasons which could have induced him 
to Btand for his oRlce, and what compensation 
could possibly arise, -loseph appeared at a dis- 
tance, beckoning as he ran. His master was 
particularly wanted In the shop. Lady Mitchcl- 
Bim in her corriage was at the door, with a 
message from Sir Edward about bottling some 
wine. The lady must see Mr. Guthrie himself. 
Mr. Gilliugham bade good morning and went 
away by the yard-gate, while Oulhrie hantened 
to attend Lady Miti^helson. 

Lady Milchelson had alighted on seeing some 
tiny casks and pails. — the liandy-wnrk of the 
apprentice, — put up for sale as children's toya. 
Her little boy was with her. and he was to take 
his choice of what lie would carry home for his 
sister's baby-house. Patty w:is playing the 
agreeable vitb ail her skill -, and 'fttt fe&iw 
amoathed bis troubled brow when \\t ft«^« vtS'Av 
what euccesB she was propitlatmghw CM%'in\ft'«%. 
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He forgot !itt!f his cares while the lady presenteri 
to him tiie vision of a few hours' quiet employ- 
ment in wine-drawing' iu Sir Edward's dark 
cellais, where no paupers might enter. His 
peace was soon disturbed by Lady Mitchelsoii's 
exdamalion, 

" Good heavens ! what does that woman 
want ? Do not let her come in here. O, Mr. 
Guthrie, keep her out !" 

It was a stout \irago, who had come several 
times when Mr. Guthrie was declared to be 
absent, and now revenged herself for not being 
properly attended to, by obtruding her presence 
when she knew the overseer to be occupied 
with a customer of the first clasa. Patty slijiped 
round and fastened the half door, and Lady 
Milch el son's foolmau attempted to turn the 
woman away ; but she struggled and shouted 
till Guthrie was nearly as much shaken as his 



" Your hard heart shall be wrung, depend 
upon it," cried the railer. " I '11 have you up 
to tremble before your betters ! The whole parish 
shall know how you keep Ihe poor out of their 
right, you hard-liearted ." 

The htlle boy began to cry ; and his mamma, 
with a heated face, began to protest that it 
would be impossible to come to Mr. Guthrie's 
shop if such scenes as these were to be en- 
countered. 

" Certainly, Madam," rephed Patty ; " but 
such a tiling is oaly once and awa^, — oul^ just 
f'a mjr father's entering on his office, 1 assu'ie 
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yaa it is aa new \o ik :i<4 o our .ufv->s:ti. 
The carriage shall 1^0 roil nri o .ur .m^:^ -Atj* 
behind the corner, if nii viil (iCbv» *h^. tA^UtS':*.* 
just to step throui^n :h« irfui^ave- sivo »^.f 

for the constable: hut our ;ui' rur. <i/i .^^ 
little gentleman ':an ^vt n iiii«t iti«^. ■ i .jt 
badr gate. Shall I ;>iit in ui- n.«^ 'si&7t.(.r#.- .>». 
as well as the paii. or np oiimr /i;zii.</r .:..» ' 

*'0, no, neiilier it ri«m /v-^i«». .' n.' *'••#* 
them to make hasite < v i :.. . ; u^ .-. r* wc j . -j^- *r* 
my dear, keep ouwe •/« rut. .^ .^ ■ uxrouur .««« 
round ?" 

When the camaq^e^/wu' ««« »uf/ ir.i«i« .j> 
lady sent fo recall ilr. - in-.trii- ^^ ^'^ i\ wfc:;^* !^:/w«. 
ancorered ut recei%'i^ i«r x»mms».-./irf 

*^ Mr. Giutine. i ixo. ^iv t^: ^ g^xifm .bm/ 
thing about /tw veuu^ jkv/r.-i^r-AA r^ *^ 
poor. I <in iVit ^*^ u i#skr j %» .^vi «'. .«i^ 
hani-hflBrted . um u> an.« ia^b ^^ i>ii«»'.«A 
assure vou. £ vtr>»: T :«jm^ .at-*-!' .^6* >^. . * 

ing. 

Mr. Gnttnrift «iui- ^ i2:«^ ' -rwk^' '. «mAm^ i ^j 
the eanrage nnriMt \n ^^va •« -.w^a a^-. •• 
juad^ omiae&t. .ik s^rsr«tt c^ im& d»t^< i. ^>.i 
the imaBfr uufJiesiMt tterr iA*^ %«.«:'. u^ «\*-i^k' 
vaaomesL. uul uiiiiifiic v^4E^ i^ ■* uia^ kUi. «. 

Kscx «a» {innmiit^ n '»ii-mii«riic£ ia«c- ii*\? «.ic 
'latf. jtBC esuismvu 6iK tui. tuv ^.'< \<\k \^\\\ 
]E&:riittfinn. wuiiit. e^e* ^jxnu^ \\ Va^ >ius ui^au. 
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self for a tweivcmonth. She had iiolhing; else 
to do ; and she might then find what it was to 
be called hard-hearted, when the great fault was 
the bein|r loo eanily wrought upon. 

The threat of the constahle had availed to 
make the pauper shift the scene of action from 
ihe overseer's door to Rome distance down the 
street. She was creeping aloni; by the wall, in 
crab-like lashion, shaking her list in the direc- 
tion of Guthrie's house, and appealing to the 
four little bojs and three tilde g^irls who looked 
on iu awe, whether she was not kept out of her 
right by the cruel cooper whose delight it was 
to grind Ihe poor. When she came to a glass- 
door, with gold tetters on Ihe panes, shown off 
against a. scarlet curtain wlilch hung within, the 
door opened behind her, stie disappeared, and 
the children were left to peep in vain for a 
corner through whicti they might see wi;ether 
she was likely tu come out again, and then to 
turn to their old sport of powdering one another 
with dust. 

■• Father," said Pally, on seeing her father 
slowly cross his knife and fork at the end of 
dinner, — "I have been thinking, what became 
of poor widow Beale's baby when she died ?" 

" Ask Orger, child. Orger knows all about 
those things." 

"Ask Orger! I am sure if every body asks 

Or^er as many questions as we do, lie need 

havenothhi^ to do hut to answet \V\evn. We 

can do notbhig now-a-da^a, an4Vtto*i viu'iiittuf, 

m't/iout asking Orger. 1 am svhc 'jom. t^-ivi. 
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recollect if you chose. Was not the child put 
out to nurse somewhere?" 

"Yes; I believe it mas." 

"Where? — Nov/, don't shake jour head; 
for, if an overseer does not know where a parish 
child is put out to nurse, wlio should ? It wag 
ill the country, I suppose ?" 

" Yes ; somewhere near Owhhurst, I fancy." 

" And is not Owlshurst near the parish 
farm?" 

" Not ahove three miles from it, they say." 

"Well, do not yoii mean to go and look after 
the parish affairs there? I think you ought.'' 

" Dixon will take that part of the duty. He 
has business about his floiu- with the miller at 
Owlshurst, who has connesion with the parish 
farm ; so that concern naturally belongs lu 
Dixon." 

" O, yes, to be sure. Every part of the duty 
that has any thinc^ pleasant in it, falls to Dixon. 
But, do yoii know, I would not trust that poor 
baby to Dixon. I think yuu ought to see after 
the child yourself; and it would be a pleasant 
excursion foryou, father. You du nut look well 
— Dues he, mother?" 

Mrs. Guthrie, on being awakened Id make 
the scrutiny, declared that her husband did not 
look well. 

"That may be; but I know nothing about 
fanning, and nothing about babies," sa.ul he. 

" You iri/l soon leara as much aViouV ^a\w\\wi, 
faon knows, father ; and I viVtt ^o ViA* 
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ynu lo we the child. Poor little thing ! I huvc 
been thinking about it Ltll day." 

" Why, Putty, you would not think of going 
all that way for such a reaaim aft that 1" 

"indeed, 1 should not mind it at all; and 
besides, my aunt and couains want tne to ^ 
and apend one of the Easier days with them ] 
and their |)luce ia close by.'' 

"Ten miles from Owlshurst." 

"Ah! that will just do. If we take a gig 
to-morrow morning;, we can aee the child flrat ; 
and then you can go on to the farm, and take 
me lip as you come back. If tlie horse has a 
good feed, we can get on to my aunt's by a 
little atler dark, and sleep there ; and get home 
late the next nig-ht, or early the morning after. 
It will do you a world ufgood!'' 

Guthrie muttered that he could hear of no 
frolics, — he had no money to spare tor journeys 
while his best customera were leaving him. 

" Certainly. Who ever thought of your doing 
parish buaiuess at your own expense ? You 
must have a gig to go and see that the child is 
properly takeii care of; and there is no harm 
in my having a seat in it, I suppose ? " 

Several considerations occurred in support of 
Patty's scheme ; the principal of which was that 
time would be gained ibr deliberation about 
taking another apprenticf. The matter ended 
ill Joseph being sent to the 13ull to bespeak a 
g-^ /or eight o'clock the next monving- By 
tjjat lime, Patty's best dresa vfaspads.e.iui 
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tlie (IrcsR in which her cousin William had 
thought aL Christmsa that she looked downrif^ht 
pretty. Tiie morning was bright, aiid Guthrie 
smiled, and Patty nodded up at her mother's 
window, as Joseph touched hiB cap, the whip 
cracked, and the vehicle rolled away. 
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EVENING ENGAGEMENTS. 



Paity might not have been so eager abont 
the fate of the child at nurse, if she had known 
what she must lose by accompanyiLg her 
father. An invitation arrived, two hours after 
she was gone, to a hop at the Dixons, the next 
evening. There were apologies for the short- 
ness of the invitation, which arose from Mr. 
Dison having but just become aware that the 
young people from Mr. Gillingbara's were more 
at liberty at the beginning of the week than at the 
end ; and if the party should be deferred to the 
beginning of the next week, Mr, Dixon's cou- 
sin, who played the fiddle very well, would be 
gone ; and the dancers must be content with 
Mias Dixon's spinet Mrs. Guthrie duly et- 
pressed her soiron that Patty would pto'ttaNi'i 
not beat home in time; but she then be^atv \u 
doubt whether it would not have been loo ^\e.^V 



a condescettBioii for the cooper's ooly daughter 
to ti&ve joined with the young people from the 
weaving shops. She would not have Patty 
matched, even in the dance, with uome lads she 
would probably meet, while there wag a cousin 
William who seemed inclined to admire her. 

Patty would, however, have had one good part- 
ner. Orger was there ; and Org'er tonaidered it 
a point or etiquette to dance with the daughters 
or the two overseers. While leading out Miss 
DixoD, he inquired whether Miss Guthrie might 
not be expected. MIhs Diion wasi exces- 
sively sorry that Miss Guthrie was out of town; 
she was such a dear, hvely creature ! Did not 
Mr. Orger think so? Of course, the gentle- 
man assented ; end Miss Dixon began inwardly 
to rejoice that it was raining so fa^t that there 
was every probability of her rival's beiug de- 
tained in the country till the next day, 

No wonder Mr, Orger praised the arrange- 
ments, and admired the scene 1 This hop was 
a most animated affair. The bread-room was 
the place of dancing. — chosen, not only beoauM 
it was the largest in the house, but because it 
was never carpeted, and the trouble of taking 
up carpets was spared. The tiers of shelves 
were emptied of loaves, which were for the 
occasion plied up in the shop ; and eleven 
lamps, inserted in globes of coloured paper, 
hung at wide intervals along the highest shelf. 
On the lower, were china pots of artificial 
Howei-R, A( each eri<\ were naWed wp \in sod««>A 
for ihiL'c eatJifJe^i eiicli, and brancUea o^ csa^- 



green were crossed above and below. To save 
mom, the fiddler's chair was mounted on the 
round table in ihe comer which wan necessary 
to receive the tea-cups and lemimade-mu^s 
which Molly neglected to carry away directly. 
Nobody had remembered to cluse the aperture 
by which the loaves were handed into this room 
from the haking'house ; but this was rather an 
advantage than not. The couples who stood 
itt the bottom of the counlry-dance could amuse 
themselves with (he pictureMtue spectacle ol' 
die journeymen kneadins; at their boards, and 
oocasionally shining In tlie light of their ovens 
as they fed the firea. 

The first circumElance that disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the proceedings vtas the desire of 
two of the belle^i to introduce something les-i 
common than country-dances. Could not a. 
quadrille be got up ? The DixoQs all shook 
tbeir heads ; but Charlotte Lucas ivished above 
every thing lo see a quadrille danced, and she 
velunleered her services to find out wtko danced 
quadrilles. The fiddler, however, could not 
pUy quadrilles, and there was an end of the 
matter. 

" Well 1 and no damnge,'' cried Alice Fhnt to 
her next neig^hboiir. '■ It serves them right for 
wanlivg lo show off without tbinking iif other 
people's pleasure." 

"Well; so it dues," admitted Miss Baxb*rA 
VatsfHk " Bill I sjjonlcf iiave liked to «ift 'w\\'\\. 
livacb dancing is. Here cotnes Soiowion &\a.^. 
ft/are say he is going to ask you to dauce" 



"No; it is more likely you, Miss Barbara. 
Your dancinji; is so superior lo mine!" 

"I never thought thai. I'm sure; for I've 
heard others say thai you danced very well. 
But there is Margaret Owen Roinc; to dance with 
Mr. Orger; and she is the beat dancer oF all. 
She is the only one here, ihey say, that can cut 
a double caper." 

MisB Alice was more vexed at not being 
thought the best dancer than pleased at being 
esleemed a very good one. Slie was about lo 
turu away Trom Barbara, when she thought she 
might as well wait to see whether Solomon Statt 
meant to ask either of them. Solomon, a pro- 
digioasly tall and extremely thin youth, with a 
little childish face rising out of his Btiff yellow 
cravat, approached with, 

" Do you tike dancing, Miss Ahee?" 

" Middling, air." 

A pause; and then, 

" Sir." 

" What is lhat_ tune they are selling up 

"The White Cockade, sir." And Alice 
touched Barbara's elbow and frowned reproof. 
Barbara's ringlets were dancing in admirable 

•' You are fond of dancing, Miss Barbara," 
Solomon was very safe in observing. 
" Very indeed, sir." 

"Then may 1 "— So\Qmoi\' s U'iTiii was 

being extended, but Barbara Ea« a ttveai 
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Bj^TOBChing whom she somehow knew to be 
about to ask her. — Starting up, she saiil, 

" No, I am eng:aged, but Alice is not. You 
had better dance with her." 

There was no retreat for Solomon. He 
handed the Bconling' belle to the dance which 
had already begun. To dance in this way was 
belter than silting out; but to think that young' 
Stott had preferred Barbara ! 

Miss Alice was not to be pleased with her 
station. She peeped between two dear friends 
who Beeiced glued together by her approach. 
She pushed her way in somewhere else, and was 
pushed out again. Her partner pompously 
pointed to the bottom, as the proper place for 
Ibose who came late to the set : but this was the 
most provoking of all. Something must be 
done, however; for her partner evidently he(;an 
to quiz her efforts, and to enjoy the " be quiet, 
will yon. Miss Alice ?" with which she was greeted 
from one and another. 

"Will you be quiet and take your place he- 
low. Miss Alice?" inquired Charlotte Lucas 
among the rest. 

" Yoii will please to slandlower. Miss Lucas," 
replied Alice. " You are but a rat-catcher's 
daughter." 

■' If I am," — Charlotte began angrily to aay ; 
but a sly look from Solomon restored her good 
humour. She let Alice stand above her, show- 
ing no other sign of displeasure ihavi -waWraij, 
lAe figure when she /lad to change wi\es V\V\\ 
A/ice. This rorbearance did not \m?TQ\e V\vt 
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diicootented lady's mood. When she met Hat- 
bara iti the dance, she said, 

" I wish, Miss Barbara, yox 
little better n 

" Well, 1 ^^ 

" To lliink of your taking up young Stolt sv 
■hort about dancing V 

" O, 1 thought ynu nouUl like to have u 
partner; and you would nut have been dancing 
MOW, if 1 had not done as I did," 

" I nm not apeakitig about my dancing. He 
uaked me properly, — jual as he meant all along. 
But he no more nieaut to ask you — " 

" (J, Mr. Stolt," said Durbara, " I'm so sorry 
if I thought you were going to ask me to dance 
wlien you were not !" 

Mr, Stott not only was about to ask her be- 
fore, but must now entreat her hand for the two 
next dances. But Barbara was en]i:aged so deep 
(hat Solomon had no chance. He could only 
watch his opportunity to supply her with negus, 
and sigh when he, saw her ailerwards led out by 
Mr. Orger. 

"I hope yon find the oir of the hill continue 
to agree with youV" said Orger to her. " That 
is a fine situation for an infirmary. I could 
ujmost be gliid to be just ill enough to go iUi 
for the sake of — " 

" O, don't say that, Mr. Orger ! The view is 

very beautiful iTOm our winduwi as we sit at 

lea; end the air, they say, very fme. But what 

signify those Ihiags to the pooi wea.\.iMta 'Ch«. 

/ie gtosiaing or tossing in tlMat \niO«',— w. ■* 
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best, asleep ? The best thing; about t)ie fine air 
is, thftt it helps them souocrDut ag'ain." 

" But there are other tempting things besides 
ihe air and the prospect. I never saw any other 
plice SD clean and so quiet. It really Beems, 
when one nalks through the warda, as if the 
patients must get well, under auch goud nursing', 
and under your niother's superintendence. I hope 
you let them have the pteafiure of seeing your 
bright face soTnetimes ? Whenever I go^^" 

" I wonder then," interrupted Barbara, " what 
you cnuld be about to make Bexley take his 
ehild away. My mother was very angry with 
you, I can lell you." 

Orger was all astonish men (. Who was Des- 
ley, and what was the case of his child? He 
knew nothiuf; about them. — Bexley's little girl 
had a lame knee which had been long under 
treatment at the infirmary. She was beginning 
to improve ; but her father hud this day removed 
her, pleading orders from the assistant overseer. 
It was very grievous ; for the house surgeon 
considered it certain that the child would relapse 
at home; and every body at the infirmary could 
not help IhinltiDg the assistant overseer very 
cruel, Orger could only suppose that Bexley 
meant to apply for relief for this ciiild the,next 
morning; and he promised to inquire into the 
matter, and unite his eSbrts with Barbara's to 
get the child back into its quiet birth in the in- 
firmarj'. 

f/oir was Ihe iasthution suppWed wWVv ift\it'(«».'^ 
*e tranted to know. It did not otVeft \\a.V\""* 
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ttiat pauper womea were fit for such an office ; 
but there were oceasionallj quiet and respect- 
able persons on his list who might be thus pro- 
vided with emplojment. 

"Have jou any now?" asked Barbara. 
■' We are very busy to-day at the infirmary, on 
account of the accident in the factory. I wanted 
not to come to-night ; but my mother would not 
hear of my staying- away. I am pretty sure 
either she or I shall have to sit up all nifrht. — 
Yes ; I should think my mother will be pleased 
to have another nurse or two for a while. Have 
you any now?" 

" I shall be belter ableto tell after to-morrow's 
vealry. The only one I can think of now is 
Pleasance Nudd She might do Ibr some light 
cases. She is not over-wise ; but she can do 
what she is bid ; und nobody can complain that 
she is not quiet." 

" But she is ill herself. You have no idea 
how strong the nurses ought to be. Pleasence 
Nudd always lookB weakly ; and now she is ill." 

" I was not aware of that. I saw her this 
morning, talking' at Lucas's door. She looked 
just the same as usual." 

" I saw her at the infirmary at ten this morn- 
ing.. She came to ask for a blister, she was so 
ill." 

" Did they give her one?" 

" O yes, certainly ; and they told her to be 

sure to keep within doors, because she com- 

p/ainerl so much ot her breathing : but she is a 

rest/ess creature, and I dare say she canaovWv^ 
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noviDg about. I will aik Charlotte Lucaa nhat 
she was doln^ there, shall I?" 

PleasaDCe had been to inquire nfter Mrs. 
Lueas, who had been ill for nearly a. week. This 
wu all that Charlotte would tell. She neither 
declared nor denied that Pleasnnce was ill, but 
suddenly perceived thai aiipper must be ready, 
as every body was leaving the duicc before it 
was flDiabed, and there was a rumour buzied 
about of a transparency. Nothing could bo 
thought or now but pusbinc: a way to the solidi- 
ties ol' tlie supper table, and lo the trani^pttrency 
which surniounted them. Orger was loudly 
called upon by Mr. Dixon to take the lead in 
conducting his partner lo the region of knives 
and forka. 

A group of gazers had rushed from the bake- 
house, the kitchen, — and, it api«ared, a few 
from the street, to see the company pass to sup- 
per. The cook and the shop-girl tbund space to 
admire Mr. Orger ; and the journeymen looked 
after Miss Barbara. About midwuy, Orger felt 
himself pulled by the sleeve, and looking round, 
MBS surprised to see poor pale John Waiers in a 
Bceiie like this. John had supposed he would 
be here, and had come in to lell him ot 
eomething that was going on in which he 
thought the assistant overseer would be inte- 
rested. Orger promised to joinhim us soon as 
he aliould have deposited Miss Barbara under 
proper care. 

•• Parhapa yoa wili like to know, Ww.'wVa.VX-i 
'e oJd frienda of ■jows* 6cr«a 

F 3 
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jonder," said Walers, when Orger joined him 
1)11 Ihe outside. 

"No harm, I hope? What sort of old friends? 
The vestry ortiie paupers V" 

" The one to-niglit, sir, and the other to-mor- 
row. The one making' ready for the other. 1 
fancy," said Waters, witli ihe scanty smile which 
was the utmost extent of his mirth. 

He then expUined, (hat his school being- ne- 
cessarily dismissed till after his wife's confine- 
ment, neither his boy Tom nor he had employ- 
ment in the evenings. When he had put ull the 
little ones to bed, he hud looked round for Tom, 
in order to give him a quiet lesson in fig'ures, 
Iteing' anxious to prepare the lad for whatever 
might be expected of him at Mr. Guthrie's, if he 
should be received there as an apprentice. Tom 
was not lo be found on the stairs, or looking 
into the street from the entrance, as he was some- 
what loo fond of doing. A neighbour gave in- 
formation of Ihe lad having been spoken to by a 
silly-looking, middle-afred woman, aud of his 
having sauntered with her down the street, as 
far as an alley which was pointed out Waters 
presently found that Michael Dean, the gin- 
drinker, lived in this alley; and having little 
doubt that Tom was there, he had made bold to 
liH the latch, and look in. Dean was lying in one 
corner, apparently drunk. Tom was fast asle«p, 
with his head on the table ; Fleasance was up 
and awake, doing something with a mug at the 
cupboani, but she earae forward, biwW™^, tow 
I themiddSe o/' //le room, as sooi\ oaVia\At& ^m*. 



iiis head ui. Waters roused tbe bov, ltd kiai 
away, and gave him a long gum (o do by tii« 
mother's bedside : but he sui|)ec'ied from Tom's 
drowsiness that Bomething had been given him 
Id drink ; and he returned lo the alley (o see what 
was going fomard. One alter aiiot)ier of the 
well-known parish dependants dropped in ; aud 
Waters came now to know It' Mr. Oi^er would 
like lo see wlrat they were about — The beadle 
and assistant overseer were soon on their way. 

Pieasance had lold the agreeable news to the 
party at Dean*s, that the one overseer was 
twenty miles off, and the other giving a feast at 
which the assistant overseer was dancing; so 
that the foes of the company were all safely dis- 
posed of for the night. It was no infrequent 
practice for the paupers of the pariah to meet in 
by-places to consult about ways and means : but 
they could seldom do it in such security as now. 
The usual precaution of Inctiog the door hud 
been taken; but nobody was placed outside to 
watch the apjjroach of strangers. Waters was 
at his wits' end because there was do getting In ; 
but his companion presently devised a way of 
ascertaining what was going on. No one was 
less disposed to play the spy than Ori;er. lie 
was so scrupulous as to turn away his head 
when he passed the windows of humble houses, 
— windows too humble to have shutters or 
blinds. He felt uneasy when, by any chance, he 
saw a family colleeled in the fire\i^A, ot viaa iw 
Invaluatary w/faess of ally whipping Ot scoXSa^ns, 
of little boys who would not go lo bed, «t oK ^^«■ 
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mother's caresses of her inrant nliilt: preparing 
it for iUrest. But he considered us lair subjects 
for observatiun, the comfortably housed who 
miKht close their shutters, and yet took their 
(leaserl in that which \a called the dark hour, 
when there is gloom enough without to hide the 
observer, and li|{ht enough within to display the 
observed : and. yet ntnre, llie indigent, who, 
having put themselves under his care, with the 
profession of making him the guardian of their 
ttlfuirs, could properly have nothing of their 
daily proceedings (o conceal from liim. He 
made no scruple, therefore, uf attacking an opake 
portion of the window of Dean's house. He 
gently pulled out the rags with which ihc broken 
pane had been stutfed, lifted up with one finger 
the curtain which hung within, and saw what 
every body was doing in the apartment. 

The sccDt of gin issued powerfully. Several 
glasses were on the table, and most of the per- 
sona present look a sip from time to time. Plea- 
sance Nudd was the busiest She had not Die 
credit of being a scribe. Not even the school- 
master knew that she could handle a pen ; yet 
she was now in the very act. Slowly, carefully, 
she made a stroke or two on a piece nf paper 
whose peculiar appearance was well known to 
Orger. She examined lier work, held it op and 
re-examined it, and then handed it to Dean for 
approbation ; but Dean was out sober enough 
lo &c his eyes steadily upon it. Several others 
did, however, and esptesaed \\\en ii^\i\a.»'M. wi 
ymoaa wmyt. UTia moat wmehtftp »ww^wm». 



was that of Bexley, the tattered, ferocious- look- 
ing father of the httle lame girl of whom Bar- 
bara had spoken. Itexley put before Pleasance 
just such another piece of paper, to undergo the 
same process, — another of the overseer's cheques 
upon Orger, — to have an alteration made in the 
speci6ed amount, Pleasance smiled at him, as 
usual ; but (here was something in the disposi- 
tion of the tigures which probably rendered an 
alteration loo hazardous ; for she declined ope- 
rating upon this cheque. — Bexley treated her 
with an oath and an assurance that she was 
very cross; at which she smiled again, and 
spirted ink over his face, so as to make every 
body laugh but himself. This laugh disclosed 
to Orger, to his horror, that a child was present. 
He was certain that he heard a childish voice 
amidst the hoarse laughter; and he presently 
saw that Bexley's little girl was laid on a dirly 
bed iu a far corner of the room. 

" Ah! your pa looks funny, my pretty dear, 
does not he ? " said Nudd approaching the child. 
■' He looks as if he could cut off jour leg as 
well as the doctors, I think. Would you hke 
to go back and have your leg cut off, ray 
dear ? " 

" I should not like to have my leg cut off; 
but I should like to go back and see Mrs. Wat- 
son,'* declared the little girl, beginning to cry, 

" Now, don't you cry ; look here !" producing 
and uaroilinff a blister. " This is to \ia\. ovi c\\\\- 
dren's moutiix when they cry." 
■ •' Is it P" said the poor girl, s\uf»,mg ViW^feX'^ 
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back as Tar as possible from PleaBsnoe. There 
was BomethinfT in Uiia woman's smile that was 
peculiarly disagrueable to children. She nh- 
truiled it more upon the little girl, whinpering 
and approucliin^ nearer and nearer the while, 
till Hbe seemed \o have iaapired absolute horror. 
With something very like a scream, the child 
culled out 

" O, father, father, come to me !" 

" Halloo, mistresa, what are you after ?" cried 
llexley, looking' fiercely at Pleasance. " I won't 
have the child meddled with." 

"Dear me! how timoursome those doctors 
fiave made her ! " roeekly observed Pleasance. 
*■ One Mnnot speak lo the poor little thing." 

•' What do you hold my coat for, child / No. 
body is going to eat you," Raid Bexley. " Well, 
if you shuke in that manner '' 

And he lifted her up, and carried her lo tha 
table, on which he placed her, standing beside 
her, while Pleasance tried to administer a drop 
of f;in to the patient, who evidently dared not 
refuie it. 

Mrs. Stott, and two men whose forlorn ap- 
pearance formed a strange contrast with her 
own, were meanwhile engaged in complaint of 
the adverae times which had overtaken them. 
Poor men's friends were very rare in Ihe.se dnya. 
Gillingham was the only one in this parish who 
could be depended upon for lasting help, since 
t/ie few who were in the vesU^ hud but little 

'* Bat wben^a ib» va»tr$ thaX c«^ YpW. ■aa^; 
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when we have such a man as Gillingham ?" 
asked one- " He said with hia own lips to me 
tbat he would give us twenty sumtnousea a-day 
to lireak Orger's spirit ; and it is my belief he 

" I wish we could muster twenty to try,'' ob- 
served another, " I would be one," 

There seemed to lie some didicuity in makindi; 
up the requisite number, though every person 
present could mentioQ one or two who might be 
depended upon to join in breaking Orger's Epirit. 
It was agreed that it would be necessary to use 
some exertion to recruit their numbers, whith 
had fallen off sadly since Orger's reign began^ 
One would have thought that the fewer tliey 
were, the better cheer they would have had ; but 
this grudging- vestry kept them out of the full 
amount of relief as well as the full complement 
of numbers. 

" They keep back out hire," exclaimed Mrs. 
Slott, who had just been, as she said, keeping 
tlie door of Ihe tabernacle. " They keep back 
the half of the land that is ours by right. By 
God, we'll have it ! " 

" Somebody said Orger would always be in 
the way," simply observed Pleasance. 

" No longer than he is backed," declared 
Beslcy. " Take away his backers, and where 
is he?" '" 

" Dear me ! and how will you take tin 
away ? " 

"Frighten (/iewi,"said one. 
"Tire them out," advised anoV\»er. " Xoi>. 
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will never manaije to frighten the parson, or 
such a man as ^Thorn. 'As fur Gutljrie, he 
waots no frightening ; and Dison is, in a man- 
ner, of our side. But any man may be tired 

" Not Thorn. Not a man that supposes tlie 
vestry knows best, and accordingly hears nolliing: 
we have to say. Tliere is no plan like g'CttJiig 
more and more to join us, till we have our right, 
as Gillingham says." 

" la thai what made Gillingham take up liule 
Tom Waters ?" asked one. 

" 'Tis a thousand pities that boy could not 
stay for another glass or two," Pleasance ob- 
served. " He is such a likely lad ! * 

" You are the woman for getting hold of 
hkely lads and lasses,"' observed one. " You 
will have the credit of bringing' the parish into 
a lawsuit about that settlement. Who but you 
put it into the girl's head to make a claim ? I 
should as soon have thought of Dixon's daugh- 
ter finding out where she was born, and becom- 

"" Who is this ? What girl are they talking 
of? '' the beadle was asked by his companion. 
Waters did not know. 

" Her mother iO(M very ill," observed Plea- 
sance. " How could she mind lier weaving and 
all, when her mother was so ill ? " 

" She can go to a dance thougli," whispered 

Orger. " It is Charlotte Lncas they are talking 

about. She Aas a claim somtwhiie far off; and 

1 1 dure say fiese people have teea ■^MMivn^ >«i 



ID mind of it. Girla cannot nurae their molhers 
ill these days without being |)ai<l for it." 

" i suppose they will have iho girl tip before 
the vestry," obaerved Mrs. Slott; "and what 
will her father say then?" 

" They dare not," Pleasance declared, with a 
look which was meant to be sly. The first that 
calls her up, whatever overseer he be, will find 
what she can do against him." 

" O, you have been teaching Charlotte how 
to use the oath, have you, Mrs. Nudd ? 'Tis a 
iine power that ; and it nefds no better a wit 
than yours to use it. — Orger pretends to be very 
brave about that sort of thiug ; and Dixon would 
win any woman away from hurting; him. Guth- 
rie's her man. If she drops the least hint to 
bim, he'll get her all she asks for; and then 
she may get something for us too. Can't you 
put her up to it, mistress ? " 

" What would you have ? " 

" Have Orger sent off to the parish farm, in 
the first place. The others will manage our 
business very well. The folks in the work- 
bouse are tired enough of having a hawk's eye 
always over Ihem. For all they can do, Orger 
will go on living within the walls ; and one time 
he is complaining of Dixon's sending in the 
bread hot and new, and will not let it be touched 
till it is a day old : at anolher time what does 
he do bnt go about and see tiie crusts ^vtV.(;4 
up thai the women throw about when One'^ \\'K^a 
iadenairg/i?" 
■'And I Jwni-d Dixon laugYiing sAxjmX. *» 
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or grudging candles. Ortrcr took down 
three (hat were blowing and flaring in the win- 
dows ; and the Dixons say it is ali because their 
Bister fuTnishcB the candles, that there is any 
stint in the use of (liem. One would like to 
see him marched olFto the farm." 

" Ay ; and before all the nimma^n^ they 
talk of on account of the cholera. It will be 
a confounded plague to have him peeping and 
prying about every house in the parish." 

" One must have no gin under oar noses 
then, in this wise," observed Mrs. Stott; " and 
so I think we should have a little more while 
we can get it. Who will step for another 
drop 1" 

" What will you give me for going ?" asked 
Pleasance. 

" Give you ! Wliy, a snp for your own share 
is enough, to be sore. 1 dare say you have 
more gin money about you than any of Us. 
How many ovei-seers and overseers' wives have 
you seen to-day, Mrs. Pleasance ?" 

" There is Dixon's cheque to begin with, — 
that's one," said Bexley. " Where did you last 
see Orger, my woman ?" 

" Before Gillingham's table, when he htid to 
count down half-a-crown lo her this morning," 
added Mrs. Stott. " It is a pity Guthrie is out 
of town." 

" His wife is not," said neasance. 

" O, ho ! You got another half-crown from 
Aer, did you ? That was weW Aoiie, fat Guthrie 
mm't like lo lell that lo the sesW), uni iS. Vi\\\ 



^0 down in the book bb flax or brooms, yon may 
depend upon it But we never hear Thorn's 
name from you, Mrs. Nudd," 

" Thorn is a bad man," Pleasanee drawled 
out. *' He makes afuul of one.'' 

" He ^ives you no credit, Uke other people, 
for being; balf a fool, and so you feel like a 
whole one. We are all fools alike, as long as 
we can't get a single summons out of him. If 
we knew how to join hand-in-hand as other 
parishes do, we should not be so easily shamed 
by a plain man like him. We might do it now 
before ibe cholera times come." 

" If he links with the parson, it is only idle 
in us not to link with one another," Mrs. Stott 
declared. " The vicar preaches a false, cold 
word ; and so I sm the one to take up my 
speech against him. If we all quarrel with the 
veslry to-morrow, Thorn must give us sum- 
monses; and if he does not, we can inform 
aj^inst Ibe vicar before Giilingham. I should 
like to see him preach, next Sunday, after being 
informed agaimit for cruelty.'' 

" He is a good gentleman to me,'' said the 
little girl on the table, with much effort, and 
rising tears. 

■' What do you know about it, child ?'' asked 
her father. " How should you understand what 
your betters are talking about ? " 

"The gentleman brought me a doll, I'm 
sure," said Ibe cJiild, speaking iB'pViVj', ■"' ■a.w.i. 
he brought a Utile Jady to come aiiA xea-i. «. ».\wi 
tome; and he Jiever said u hatii V\\iTv% \» '"^'^ 
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in all the limes lie caoie past my lied. Fattier, 
don't let them hurt liim." 

" Hold your tongue, chiltl. Who should hurt 
him?" 

" rr any body tells him any thing about hurt- 
ing; him," — whispered rica»ance, approaching 
the child as berore. The child clung as before 
to her father's coat. 

" Go your ways, Mrs. Nudd, and get some 
more gin, will you? and don't be frightening 
the child," said Bexley, who would ha\e kid 
his little daughter on llie bed but for two im- 
pediments. Dean was lying half on, half off 
it, and the girl would not disengage her arm 
from her father's neck while Pleasance was in 
the room. 

Orget desired the beadle to follow close at 
his heels, and elTect an entraiice when Pleasance 
came out, mug in hand, on her way lo the gin- 
shop. Mrs. Stott shivered, and observed it was 
a cold night ; and she answered for it, by the 
draught from the window, that Dtan had broken 
it in a drunken fit, and it would be a twelve- 
month before he would take the trouble to stuff 
it up. It was settled, however, that llie cholera 
imjnisitors must get it mended i and in the 
meanwhile, Dean was the person to pay for the 
gin which must keep out the cold. Tobacco 
was next voted essential, and Dean was turned 
over on one side without being roused, and the 
seedful abstracted iVom his pocket, together 
Willi sixpence for Mrs. "NMiA, iut ^owi% 'ioa 
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" Now for it," whispered Orger, as the sound 
of uulockino; the door was heard. He slipped 
in behiad her while Waters remained outside, 
so that she stood between ihem. 

" Well, dear me ! Mr. Orger, if you be not 
here iiislead of dancing at Mr. Dixon's, where I 
was now going to look for you." 

" Mr. Dixon gave you a cheque. Let me 
ste it. You should not have to go abroad at 
nig'ht for your nioney, while your chest is so 
bad." Pleasance began to cough very actively, 
while Orger persisted in walking into the room 
she bad' left, instead of another which she 
pointed out. 

" Don't iet me disturb you," said Orger to 
the company, " I can pay this poor woman her 
money without troubling you long." 

Still coughing and breathing hard, Pleasance 
presented the cheque. Orger shook his _head 
over it, tried the pen and ink which stood on 
the table, and, finally declaring that these were 
not Dixon's figures, called in the beadle. 

The company immediately began to compas- 
sionate Pleasance for her weakness of intellect. 
It was all very well that slie should be taken 
care of by the overseers, but it was folly to trust 
Buch an one with cheques. She was always 
scribbling and scrawling with every pen she 
could lay hold of; and it wan not likely that she 
would leave cheques alone. Ttte assisluU. qn»- 
aeer allonetl this; anJ as Pleasance aeeratA. vo 
io growiiii^ wore foolish evetj n«imet\^, Ve 
wt/cm/ lie beadle to see whether aUe V4A. a^i 
o3 
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money aliout her which might serve her until 
her case could be laid before the vestry the next 
day, A comfortable fund was produced from 
her pocket, besides the gin and tobacco-money 
which lay in her sleeve, "Poor thing! how 
could it be expected of her to reclion money Uke 
other people ? " the company asked, 

" Very true," replied Orger. " She is quite 
a subject for relief in kind, I sliail adviae the 
vestry lo provide Mrs. Nudd with food and 
clothing as she wants them, instead of mocking 
her with money which she shows herself unable 
to use. Take her home. Waters, and see that 
she has all she wants. I will deliver over this 
money to the vestry to-morrow, and see what 
can be done for her.'' 

Mrs, Stutt thought she saw a vast diSereocc 
in Pleasance at ditferent times. Some days she 
was much like other people, while to- niglit she was 
scarce belter than an idiot. The rest of the 
company were full of admiration of Mr, Orger's 
kindness in coming so late to see ufter poor Mrs, 
Nudd. This wus not the only reason of his 
entering, Mr. Orger said. He came to take 
buck that poor httle girl to liie infirmary. There 
had been some mistake about what he had siiid, 
he found ; and he could not rest without setting 
the matter right. He was fur from having 
meant to recommend that the child should be 
removed from under the surgeon's care ; 

and lie had liberty, late as the hour was, to get 
Aer j'ato her place a^m this nighl. He^wwaii 
-? directly frith Uexley. — But Be\\es co'Aia'A. 

to-nigbt. 
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FTheii I will carry her myself," 

"But she does not like the infirmary, sir. 
Tlie very name of it strikes her all aback. She 
will never get well there." 

" I am lold she will. She looks now as if 
she would like to go. My dear, will you go to 
Mrs. Watson again, or stay here?" 

" O, go ^o MfK. Walson and Miss Barbarj. 
But they will noi cut ofl'my leg, will they ? " 

Orger could only say (hat he had never heard 
anything about such an intention. Somebody 
had been frightening her, perhaps. 

*■ Yes : that Mrs. Nudd she will not come 

lo Die at the infirmary, will she ? " 

Besley was so busy wondering how in the 
world this Mr. Orger always knew everything, 
that he had no clear account lo give of any uc- 
commodalion prepared for his sii:k child. There 
was no excuse lell for detaining her ; and, on 
being assured that he could be allowed no relief 
on her account while it was known that he refused 
the very best, he let her go. — Whatever discom- 
fiture he left behind him, Orger proceeded with 
a brisk step and a light heart under his burden, 
and was rewarded for his enterprise by deliver- 
ini; the patient into the arms of Miss Barbara, 
whose face looked brighter at the moment than 
In the merriest crisis of the dance. She was so 
glad that she iiud come away early ; for, though 
her mother did not particularly want her, \t 
inJuW have been a great pity not. io be, to ^!ww^ 
ro lay this poor little pulient m Vii m'Osv V« 
a„',j Imids. 
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" CoMBi you had better let me find it out," said 
Dr. Kiniiear, the vicar, lo one of his children 
wlio had puzxkd him very much indeed with a 
riddle, afler diiiner. " You had better help me 
t<i find it out direcllj, Marj ; For I must be 
going." 

" 0, papa, you can be in your study when 
we are all in bed. You must find out just this 
one riddle." 

" If you will not tell me, I must think about 
it us I wulh. I am uot going into my study, but 
into the church vestry." 

" My dear," urged Mrs. Kinnear ; " you do 
not know tvliat an evening it is. I think your 
people alviaya choo.se the rainiest nights for their 
vestry meetings." 

" Not quite always, my dear, I was treated 
with a very visible eclipse of the moon, last lime. 
But I assure you I am doing my best to have 
our meetings held at any time rather than the 
evenings. As for the weather, we must take 
our chance, like other mortals. Come, Harry, 
get my great-coat while Mary helps me with 

her riddle.— 0, Mary! what is it that Ah! 

I see, Is it a " — and he whispered in his 

Jiltie girl's ear. 
" Now, papa, somebody lo\d ^o\i," 
"Ifo, Igaeased it So ntrw btwR qq "QWiy j 



brella, and make your niamniii find mil your 
riddle, as yuu made me. Do not help her 
at all." 

'- Mumma Itunws iL She helped me to make 
it," said the child disconsolalely. " What do 
you think Getsy said when she was putting me 
to bed last uight?" coiiliaued Mary, when she 
returned from the hall with the iimbrellu. 

" That papa is very cruel to go out after din- 
ner when bis liuie giria want him to play ? " 

" No; not quite that: but she thinks it is 
V"ry odd you should preach so mucli about 
people minding their own business, and 

" And yet mind other people's so much ? " 
" No. She says you make them all as busy 
as bees; and nobody would believe the time 
you waste in reading and such things.'' 

Ur. Kiniiear was oblig;ed to leave his lady to 
explain how it was more his proper business 
than Betsy's to spend a good deal of time " in 
readins; and such things." iUamma knew that 
very often when papa would like to have a stir- 
ring game of bUnd-man's-bufi' with Henry and 
Mary and Isabella, he felt it right to gu and 
abut himself up with his books. This evening 
he was gone to do something less pleasant than 
guessing Mary's riddles ; — something more dis- 
agreeable than walking in the raiu ; — he waa 
gone where people were sadly apt In (juarrel 
with each other, and very ready to ftni ^a^A\. 
with bim. — No womJer that Murj lliovij^Xw., toft- 
sidering alJ this, Uial it ivas very fooViaU \Q ap 
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at all. She did not yet htiow even' the little 
that Henry knew of papa's reasons for under 
going 60 much tliut he did not like: but they 
must lie very strong reasons indeed, if it was 
true that he should certainly not be at home ia 
time for tea, and did not expect any tea where 
he was going. 

A carriage drew up to the vicar's gate just as 
he was passing; through it. Dr. Hudson had 
come to see the baby, who was not quite well ; 
and he propoiied stayipg fur a game of chess 
afterwards. 

" My wife will be happy to receive check- 
mate from you,'' replied llie vicar, " especially 
if you put her in the way of selling the baby to 
Bleep first. But I am wanted down at the 
vestry. I wish you would go too. 1 wish you 
would follow me." 

'' I will lake you with the greatest pleasure. — 
John, let down tlie sleps. We nil! go down 
together ; but I do assure you, my appearing in 
vestry ia quite out of the queslion." 

" You have time to play chesa," observed the 
vicar ; " and if it was only once a quarter that 
you appeared in vestry, your presence might do 
more in supporting the right than you have an 
idea of." 

" It is not (lie time required," replied the 
physician, " but the difficult situation in which 
any interference with parish businesa would 
^laee me. What am i to say the next time 
Mrs. Dixon has her rheuraatiBin, '•& (>V\e declares 
* O, doctor, I sball never get an") ^Ki-Vitt 'sXiie 
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I have BUch a cruel thing' on my mind ! Thai 
;ou should say that my husband's sister malies 
a jirofil by the candles she sella to the work- 
house I ' Then there is Clutterbuck, always as 
fierce in his twinges as publicans in the gout 
very naturally are. He will throw his cnitch at 
me if I venture a word against the parish money 
being spent at his bar. And the two Davids, 
who are alnaya quarrelling', trill agree for once 
in discarding tne if I happen to suy a, word in 
favour of an assistant overseer. No, no. The 
man who depends on individual opiiiioiiB for hlH 
support and prosperity must keep away from 
vestry meetings." 

*' You would exclude every tradesman, every 
manurncturer, every professional man, except 
the clergyman. You would leave only myself," 
observed the vicar. 

" 1 am afraid I should not leave even you," 
replied Dr. Hudson. " I believe you are really 
not aware of what you are doing in mixing your- 
self up with parish alTairs as yuu do."' 

•* O, yes, I am. There are a few, I dare 
say, who think it very shocking that a clergy- 
man should go into the way of hearing foul lan- 
guage, and witnessing fraud and dissension. 
And others think it beneath me to go and fmJ 
out mistakes in bills for bread, and biilier, and 
Map, and brooms : and jet more wonder how a 
Christian divine can busy himself in detecting 
imposture, and refusing relief to the raggei atiA. 
wan.- but if these objectors view on\^ YvaM V 
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•' We shall ; unless we should &II adopl yoiir 
nolioii, UiiLi none who have interests dep«n<ling 
on privale opitiion in the parish can hel|] to 
Btl minister its alhiirE. If 1 am to Btand 
alone " 

" But do you think my principle a bad one P 
Can yuu deny that there is but a small chance 
of the parish having justice Hone it while it is 
tnana^ed by parlies who huve all, more or less, 
something to ^tiin nr lose by every measure that 
is proposed, and every step that is taken? '' 

** I think that there is not the remotegt chnnce 
of it. 1 think that it is pure jar^iou to say that 
every pBrish ia best left to manage its own 
ulliiirs. If it is a democracy, iUis ciinlrolled by 
the small minority of the luiiilesl voiced and 
must interested. The representative form is a 
great improvement ; but there is the grand evil 
of its being impossible to obtain purely disin- 
tereffted administrators, and the grand deficiency 
of a disinterested head to which Ihey must be 
responsible, — the regpublica of a pari.sii being 
tuu smalt to serve the purpose, An important 
step ix gained by the institution of a disin- 
tereatecl executive power,- — of a paid overseer ; 
but still the parochial constitution is intirm, and 
lisble to lapse into deformity. All this is clear 
enough," 

'■ Clear enough: and it follows that the su- 
preme direction must rest where there can be 
fl" bias of interest. There must be a general 
I KJiii uniform administration w\\ic\\ s\va.\\ ^« W 

recJude abuse. It vrould be \We a. s,viv,w^ 
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calm afler a Etorm if we had oliicers whose 
regular business it vsas to maiiBge our parish 
at&irs, with some place ofappebil far enough off 
tu save us from the evils which this need and 
power of appeal cnst us at present." 
' " The iiiceasant restlessness which tells of old 
storms aud forebodes new. Do you know, it 
really seems to me next to impossible to esta- 
blish peace and good-will in a parish while this 
|>ower of setting parties in opposition remains 
in the hnnds of those who are the least cajiable 
of employing it well. The permission to make 
vestry decisions fin^l, and the consequent liberty 
of recetving; magistrates into the vestry, would 
do more to promote the Christian temper of iny 
parish than all my public and private services 
from New Year's Day till Christmas." 

" It is rather liard to require of you this 
Christian temper in your ^ouk, when, by the 
law, any vagrairt from a distance, or the worst, 
or the most ignorant person within our bounds 
may set the lawyer a^inst the tradesman, and 
the manufacturer against the lawyer ; and even 
bring the cler^man into judgment before the 
magistrate for inhnmanity and oppression. It 
would at least be a great improvement lo obviate 
all notion of reversing tlie decisions of the vestry. 
But then the vestry must be most scrupulously 
., made a. fair tribunal." 

" And to make it so, it must be responsible 

Lto some party oilier than its own eonijevettoi ■, — 
jp sotne party batter tjualified to jwdge 'A ViiM\ 
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the nea/eat magisliate, or iwo, or three, or 
twenty magistrates.' 

" Indeed the inulti|iIicntion of judges has 
never b«ea found lo mend the matter, as fiir as 
1 have been able to iearu. Two or three at a 
safe distance would prubahly be sufficient ; bSt 
it is intolerable that the decisions of fifteen or 
twenty administrators should be made subject 
to reversal by a brnce of neighbours who, as 
experience proves, stand an equal chance of 
being ignorant respecting the matter in dispute, 
and more or less interested in the resulL My 
wonder is that any man will accept and use such 

" There may be cases where it would be cri- 
minal not to use it; — cases where a packed and 
corrupt veslry betrays iis trust, uud the parish 
has no security but in the walthfulness of the 
magistrate. But this security is so precarious, 
and the instances of unconscious or wilful abuse 
of power by the m agist roles are so much more 
frequent, that it is impossible not lo wish for a 
parochial constitution which shall provide a 
firmer dependence, and obviate the danger of 
such abuses." 

" I fancy that the most enlightened magis- 
trates arc the least willing that the peace and 
prosperity of parishes should be founded on an 
assumption of the wisdom and virtue of their 
magistrates. There is Mr. Thorn for one. In 
proportion as he is a wiser and more honourable 
^naii than Gillinghain, is he mote Tc\\iWa'nS.\'a 
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the use of liis authority in parish aflairs, and 
more anxious to have it placed elsewhere. If 
youi" oUricol brethren every where were us secure 
from maipsterial insult as you are from iiiteM 
ferenee by Mr. Thorn, they would neglect their 
duties in vestry icas Ibuu they do." 

" Undoubtedly : and I believe that the in- 
stances where (he clergy attend in vestry are, 
for the most [mrt, found in towns where the 
magistrates interfere much less thaii in the 
country. As for Thorn, he positively refuses to 
interfere in, cases where our vestry is likely to 
know better than himself; and in any case 
where both sides of the question are not brought 
before him. Yon may suppose that this reduces 
coiisiderahly the number of cases brought before 
him." 

■' In whul kind of insiance is he less able to 
judge than the vestry ? I should have thought 
that he had been wiser than most men among 

" But not wiser than all together, on certain 
matters of fact. For instance, as to what a 
poor family may live lor, at different times and 
seasons. Thorn finds that one magistrate 
reckons shilhngs as if they were of the same 
value to the pauper as to himself, ordering an 
additional half-crown a-week as if it was not to 
tiie applicant the same thing as a gift of a hun- 
dred a-year would be to himself. Otliers accent 
the dictum of their clerks as to wliat a "^ot 
Oiaa ouffbt ta have ; and far too manN laV.e \W- 
t word ol the pauper himself. Mv. THovw \.i\o-«s, 



that the baker uiiil the b'.Ucher and the i:hund]er 
can make out atnon^ tliem how much certuiii 
averages of persons spend on Ihe nccessuries 
Aey sell ; that there ure overseers who hear the 
larg'est variety uf experiences on this head ; and 
uu assistant uverseer who observes with his own 
eyes the households of nil the poor in the place; 
and B clergyman, and opulent and liberal rate- 
payerH, who see Ihul llie poor applicant is not 
oppfvsseil or neglected; and he thinks it very 
strange if all these men together do not know 
more of the matter of fact of such a case than 
himself und his clerk. On all diisputes in which 
law and justice are concerned, Thorn's servities 
are at the command of the pniiper ; but lie will 
not accumulate the expense und trouble of sum- 
monses and orders, on the ground of a dispute 
whose merits he does not understand." 

" How dues he manage to learn both sides of 
the question on a case which he consents to 
liear,— on a case of tola! relusal of relief, for 
instance ? If the overseer is lo be called before 
him every lime " 

"The overseer is not called before him at all. 
He knows thill the overseer ,hus something else 
to do ; and that the ]ianper, jis the imemployed 
party, is llie one lo Iriil up and down, if any 
one must. His plan is so obviously fftia6, that 
there was little didicnlly in geitint; the vestry to 
uonsent lo it, at first ; and now that it is found 
to add weighl To their decisitras, thev are quite 
tv/J/wjr to persevere in the nieiYwA. Ovit -vb^Xtj 
f/eri sets clown in a book evevY »\ix»\i':av:\ou5&. 



Ihe lime it is made, anJ adtls the reasons wliy 
il is refused or ^raiileil. If the pauper chooses 
to appeal, he must show Mr. Thoni a copy of 
this entry, (with which the clerk is bound (o 
provide him.) If Mr. Thorn decides in favour of 
the appellani, he writes hisrecomoaendatiun to llie 
overseer on the back of Ihis paper. Noplaii cau 
be simpler; and it obviates wrangling, and the 
expense both of Ihe suinnious and of the over- 
seer's time. I do not know that under our pre- 
sent system of appeal, fiome of its worst evils 
could be better evaded ; but such expedients 
plead stroEgly for a better Bysiem." 

•' The more stronf^ly, that they show how 
little individual wisdom can do against l)ie in- 
flnences of a bad system. In our parish, ihoae 
who are dissatisfied with the mere justice which 
they may depend upon from Thorn, run to 
Gilling-ham, who harasses the vestry mure than 
Thorn relieves it. Tliiirn takes no men into his 
employ ivho, in their own persons, or in those of 
their relations, have benefited by parish pay ; 
while Gillingliam seems never to be satisfied till 
nil his work-jieople are brought under a sort of 
allowance system. The cousetiiience is that 
Thorn is wdi off for servants, as he deserves to 
be ; but pauperism spreads in the parish very 
nearly [as rapidly as if he was such a ' poiir 
man's friend' as Oillingham dubs himself — I 
think, as Thorn admiis so few appeals, he 
really tnig-bt attend the vestry, as if h« wetft no 

^ "No. All appeals would lhe\i be \.\\to\J» 
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into GilliDg'liHin's hamh, und the degree of re- 
(itrtiint on tliein whicli at present exists would 
be IflsL We cannot allurd tluB. There would 
Iw terrible huvock made with our funds. The 
paupera would run riot during the summer seu- 
Hon, while the gentry of the parish are making 
their tours. As it is. half the vestry has enough 
upon its hands, on its return from the seaside, lo 
undo what the jobbing half has done during its 
ubsence. If Oilhnifham and the amall trades- 
men had every thing in their own power for 
three months, there is no saying how high the 
rales might rise beli)re winter. The check, 
however feeble it may be, of o magifitrale wlio 
hears but will refuse uppeals, is one which we 
uinnot dispense with." 

" This summer vestry talks as proudly of its 
grandees as vestries of any other season." 

" O, yes. The baker, butcher, and grocer 
continue to aeliieve an nnusual pauper con- 
sumption of their own stock, and then ask whe- 
ther anjihing can be done wrong by Sir Edward 
WilchelsoH, and Dr. Kinnear, and the Messrs. 
Williamson, who were all some hundreds of 

" You must make the best of your opportU' 

nity of aetinfr in concert," observed the physician, 

looking out of the window of the carriage as it 

approached the church. " I see some true men 

nmong that knot by the door." 

"Let me be set down here, Doctor, unless 

}ou have changed your mind, and de\.e"rmMiei\]Q 

w owe of us, "said the vicar. "Do wi\ \e\. &ift\si 



see you rlr.iw up lo the door, aiitl drive away 
agai'ii. — If you find my llltle Mary awake," lie 
coMliiiued, aller he liod uligiited, " do remember 
to tell her that 1 had no occasion lor the um- 
brella; and let me find you at chess when I 
come home." 

Nobody was yet seati^d in the vestry. The 
business had not begun — partly because one or 
two expected members were yet absent, and 
partly because Dixon und the senior David had 
something lo do first. Certain cases were to be 
brouglit tbrivard for relief, in whose favour the 
baker wished to interest as many as possible of 
his Crienda. He had much to say of poor Joe 
Merriman,— a very wortliy fellow, — an escellent 
workman in his day, — tlie latt man that one 
would have expected to apply for relief, — brought 
up bis family well, — felt it most for his part- 
ner, — feeble old woman, — never more fitting 
objects of parish care; — he must entreat that 
the friend he was speaking lo would'support 
the application : might he depend on this I 

" Certainly ; by all means," the friend replied. 

" That is more than I dare promise till 1 
know ull Uie particulars," the vicar replied to a 
petitioniug look from Dixon, directed towards 
him on his approach. " Hear the story ? — O, 
1 have not the siightest objection to hear the 
story ; but we shall ull hear it from the poor 
man's own lips presently. It seems lo me a 
pity 10 canvass for the wise, Mr. Dixon, — \a ^ia"j 
noihins of its being an nnusua.l pvoceeiVY 



it secmB a pity to canvsRs for a case which, if 
perfeclly true, needs no advocating." 

Diiou bowed, and moved awuy to canvass 
somebody else. Dr. Kinnear hoped he was not 
suapicioua and perverse ; but it bad grown into 
something of u rule wilh him to doubt every 
case which was urged so very strongly as this. 
Ii seemed to show that its own meriu were not 
ground enough for it tu stand upon. It was not 
with the vestry as with charitable societies about 
to elect Bcaadidale fur relief from among many. 
Here, to show cause was enough to obtain re- 
lief, however numerous the applications might 
be : and, aa faj- as the vicar's influence ex- 
tended, those applicants were far from &ring 
the worst who to)d a plain story for them- 
selves, and sought no private putrouuge in the 

Guthrie stood looldng on, as if he would fain 
have had the vestry canvassed iu favour iif his 
accounts. He hud been all day dreading the 
necessary production of these accounts; and 
now he could do nothiug till they were passed 
but stand at the table, dog's-earing the leaves of 
his IxKik with trembling fingers. His nerves 
were saved from loo lung a tension by his busi- 
ness being the first that was brought on, though 
he had to aulTer much of what he had dreaded 
from the diversity of tempers and notions with 
which he had to deal. 
•■ What is all this I" cried Mr. WrighL 
"Anodter rate at tlie end o£ \htee"«te^\_ 
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heard sotn^lhing of such a levy, but I couid not 
believe il, Mr. Guthrie." 

" You must be miBtaken. Wrifrht," said Morris, 
the tailor. " With the wooderful blessing of 
an BKsistatit overseer, we can never want a se- 
eond levy in ihree weeks." 

Wright handed the book to Morris, who 
shrugged his shoulders, while everybody looked 
tn Guthrie for an explanation. 

He believed — he could assure them, that 
there was no money left helbre ilic lost rale whs 
levied. He did not know what to du — what 
cnuld lie do, when there was no money ? He 
had advanced as much as he could spare; and 
he believed he had asked Mr. Ore^er what he 
should do; and he believed Mr. Org^er had 
said that when au old rate w»h exhausted, they 
must have a new. He beheved 

" I am afraid, Mr. Guthrie, you misunder- 
stood what I said," interposed Orger. " I 
remember saying someLliiug quite ditTerent ; 
but " 

" O, r beg your pardon, Mr. Orgej ; I be- 
lieve I made some little confusion. It was my 
daughter Fatty, I dare say, that raid so. ) kuew 
it was one or other of you." 

" What was it that you did aay, Mr. Orger ?" 
.asked the vicar. 

" I advised that ihe arrears of the old rate 
should bereeovered before ihenew was imposed." 

" Am! wliy ira? this not done?" 

" rJease to ask Mr. Guthrie, sit. \ && ftw 
same tiling that was recommended \aBt 'seM. V 
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miiiie out a list oF ilefaulterf!, when I had called 
twice on Ihem at a time convenient to them. 
This list I gave to Mr. Gullirie to present to the 
vestry : but he preferred beginning with & new 
rate to doing so," 

" Have you that list ahout you, Mr. Guthrie? 
We will save you furlher trouble about these 
defaulters by summoning them all tog'elher be- 
fore the"m agist rates to-morrow." 

Guthrie fumbled for some time, though he 
declared that he had not the list. Fie did not 
think it necessary to expose the names, as the 
defaulters were all good men, aud would pay. 

" Then let them make haste and pay : hut we 
must find out who they are. Orger, didyou 
keep a list ?" 

Orger produced the list, which was passed 
from hand to hand, and particularized in sueh a 
way as to terrify Mr. Guthrie. 

" Paj ! yes, indeed. They ought to pay. I 
wonder at you, Guthrie, that you conld come a 
second time to me, and leave Hitchcock in 
arrears. . What manner of excuse can Hitch- 
cock have for delaying payment V 

Hitchcock was a touchy person, and had 
spoken very roughly whenever the subject was 
approached. Some equally good reason was 
attached to each name as it was called over.. 
One had threatened to deal no more at the 
cooper's shop, if he were unhandsomely treated. 
.Another was a favourite partner of Miss Patty's 
af fiances, and one whom slic woaW not, allow 
fo be troubled about trifles. N. \^«i Wi 



obligingly recovered a bnd debt for Gutlirie, 
who could not tliink of pressing him hard. And 

" Your friends, — for ull these seem lo be 
friends of yours, — will feel liille oblig-ed lo yoii 
for lettinir them oif, only (hat they may be 
summoned before a magistrate." observed Mr. 
Wright. " It would have been heller kindness 
lo have been a little more peremptory with 
them. I warrant that any of Ihem who are 
creditors of the parish are ready enough to ob- 
tain their payinenis.'' 

GuihrJe protested himself too anxious for 
the honour of the parish to delay paying; its 
bills. The vestry might see that there was a 
balance, — a little balance in his favour, from 
this cattse. Only seventeen pounds, iliey would 
perceive : but be was anxious to pay oh he 
went nn. 

" By the by, what discount did you get on 
that large bill lor flax?" inquired Wright, turn- 
ing over the leaves in search of the eniry. " I 
see nothing about that article here. Please find 
it for OS, sir." 

Guthrie turned over Ihc leaves in like man- 
ner, declaring all the while that be was sorry 
he had been prevented discharging that little 
accnunl. The flax was not yet paid for, he 
believed. 

" Why, Mr. Gnthrie, who should know but 
you ? The vestry gave it in chwge Vo -^ww \& 
scllle that malier. What U ihe "'" '■^-■*'— 
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inir' any (liiii^ about U ? Why i.s the llax not 

" Mr. GDIingliain would not allow it." 

"And what has Mr. OillJn^ham to do with 
it ? How clarea he s«t up his authority Bguintt 
ihe ventry ?" 

Guthrie buttoned oiid unbuttoneil his coal, 
wishinp^ that this question were put lu any hiiiiy 
but himaeir. — He woiilil lake care and see Mr. 
Oillin^htkm, anil ask him, he said. 

" Dut, nty dear sir, why i^houM yau li«tt;n U> 
any thing that Mr. Gillinp^ham has to say? H' 
he tulil yon In make your uasks of raahug-any, 
would you mind him?" 

Some people preaeiit believed thai Gulhrje 
would aetiially begin to make mahojjnny caskx 
on such a bidding ; but Guthrie urged that 
Gilliiigham was a magistrate. 

" So is the Lord Mayor of London; nnd the 
one has as much to do with our bill lor flax as 
the other. — But come, gentlemen, let us gH the 
accounts passed, that we may go on to oLlier 
things." 

Two or three vestrymen objected to passing 
(he accounts in such a hurry, while there was a 
balance in favour of the overseer. 

" My dear air," continued Wr. Wri^rht, " only 
consider how late It is getting, and how many 
poor people are waiting outside. We ^hall not 
be done by midnight, at this rule.'' 

" We must devise some plaii for meelipg 
earlier," the vicar observeii, " 'S^eift \ 
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inarlied dislinction, I am told, between tlie 
efliciency pf a, vestry that mtiets before three In 
the aflernuau, and one that assembles in llie 
evening:." 

Mr. Dixon laug'hed, and said that the genlry 
who ivere incominoded about their dinner hour 
had belter alay away. 

" They must be very selfish gentry," observed 
the vicar, smiling-, " who would not make thi'ir 
dinner hour give way to thcEe occasions : and 
ua for the early diners, they would find their 
account in leaving their OKcupations for an huiir 
or two in the morningH, if such a plan speeded 
the transaction of parish affairs." 

" I am for meeting somewhere else, where 
we shall not be in such a hurry lo get uway 
because we are all afraid of the rheumatism," 
declared DixMi. " llather than change hours, 
I would change places. Mr. Clutlerbuck, here, 
has a nice comfortable room that would hold 
UB all, — warm and pleasant, and close at hand." 

" Ay, and that would bring your brother-in- 
law good custom for his beer," observed IVlorris. 
" The paupers would atay behind, and spend 
the money we had given them in CluKerbuck's 
beer," 

The brewer's clerk thought such remarks 
very unhandsome. — Morris could see into u 
mill-stone as I'^r lui another man, and so en- 
pected the brewer's clerk lo speak just as he 
had done. — 'J'Ijb vjcar interposed lo po\\\\ wi\, 
t^l tie re.-ilry would he a very RuwArtViaWve 
place to meet in at iiooii-day lor l\\vee-(\ttaT\^e'i^ 
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of Ihe yeiir ; ami declared his intention of pro- 
posing u reform in respect of hours. It was 
iben di'ciiled that Gmhrie's accounts shoulil 
Btunit over for cxainiiiatinn [III he should have 
dtscliarged all the orders of Ihe vestry thereunto 
appcrCulning. 

Mr. Orger fcHred he might be considered as 
going nut of his jiriivince in observing that the 
expenses with which Ihe overseers were apt to 
he taunted us excessive, could never be iniich 
lessened (ill some other inelhod of supplying 
the workhouse paupers with Ibod mid clothing 
was'adnpted. He wus himself in favour of con- 
He WHS slopped by niUcries from ihe varioun 
tradesmen ahont him, wlio had all mncK (o say of 
Ihecruelty to the paupers, whowere sure ofbeinn^ 
starved under contract management; nnd of the 
injustice to the tradesmen of the parish, of deal- 
ing ont'of the parish :— for all ihese veslrjmen 
were somehow aware that, under contract ma- 
nagement, they would not be parlies to the 

Orger Imd evideuce to prove that paupers 
prefer contract managemeut, where well con- 
ducted, to siicii a slate of things us existed in 
the workhouse he was speuUing of. The pau- 
pers might no longer be able to barter b super- 
fluity of food for gill : they might not feast on 
hot new bread two or three limes a wceft ; 
nor would they awy longer have n.u excuse for 
"osl/nff ivro Jtoiirs o day ii\ wiuUui' \n \vt 
served, according to tlie ^irei^nV i,V\^iQcie\\-^ 
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fashion ; but they would have their food served 
hnL; and be certain that, for his own sate, the 
governor woulil not let the small jointB and the 
large be all cooked tonrether, so that the one 
would be boiled lo rajrs, and the other half ruw. 
The workhouse would also be free from the 
wanderers from other parishes who get in on 
hearing of hot bread anil gin, und get out again 
when ihey fall iu with an overseer who puis a 
atop to their bargains beyond the walls. 

" I suppose we shall grow wise enough, 
Bnme day, to Imve an uniformity of management 
in our workhousea," observed the vicar. " Then 
there will be no travels in search of good living* 
at other people's expense. There will be no 
comparing uiitee under u hedge, such as I once 
^leard when 1 chanced to be walking on the 
other side of it. 'ISIess your soul, don't go 
there. Jack I You will get nothing that you 

like. B ■ is the place for good living. They 

give you bntter enough there to butter your 
bread on both sides ; and if you don't want so 
much, they will sell you gin for it.* — ' Well, to be 
sure,' says Jack, ' there is no plague of an 
overseer living in the house there, lo see us eat 
our meals; and rap the earver's knuckles when 
we are kept a cuuple of hours waiting for our 

turn. I'll go lo B this time; and the 

other place will serve when they have had 
enough of me at B . But I'll not put my- 
self in the way of their stide bread ani >2k^ 
wefldliiis overseer, till the last m'muVc.'i' |^_ 
"No! did they say so ? " ^^M 
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" Inileed llicy t!id. Now, if Ihe iliel and 
dotliea yiure ilic Rami! in every workhouse, ami 
ir lliere was a fit resident olRccr in »11 ; the 
wliole being under llie iinpartinl manageuieiit 
of a ceiilriil board, tliraii<;h paid, and Uierefore 
d Ibid teres ted, agents; all vagrancy of the iiind f 
have mentioned, all individual speculatloD and 
trickery, would be swept away at, onee, and con- 
tract ninnagement wouici fulluw of cour^L', us 
being the easiest and niost economical nrider a. 
system of regularity, and sale, while nndi'r the 
superintendence of a vigilant and impariiul un- 
tliority. The contractor would be a check n|Hin 
the tradesmen, by its being made his interest in 
deal in the best market. The paupers wonid 
be a check upon the contractor l>y their power 
of appeal to the disti'ict superintendents; and. 
the central Imard woidd be a check upon ull 
parlies^ having the means afTprded, by a generai 
experience, of judging rightly in individual 
ciisea, as long as uniformity of management is 

" Then," observed Orger, " there will be an 
end of the understood rule that every thing 
furnished to the workhouse is to be charged 
flirty per cent, higher than private housekeepers 
will pay. Then we shall not have shoes sold at 
fourteen shillings for pauper use, while th«y 
will fetch only twelve in the market; and we 
shall not manage to use precisely the same 

quantity every year. Then " 

//e H'as slopped by clamoui; ■. \^^A W \w& 

"'"'1 pmui's m his pocket ^\\u\. vs^xaV Vc ^*i 
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saiil was true willi respetl to woollen petlicoafs, 
BhotfS, candles, clieeee, bread, and blankets. He 
made no apoliigj f»r liis plain speaking, but 
observed lliat it was particularly necessary Just 
now tn make'carefnl inijtiisition inio the prices 
of blankets and ivoollen peltieoals, us the pa- 
rish niuat supply lliem in large quantities under 
the preseut alarm about cholera. 

Every man asked his neighbour his opinion 
about the danger, and all called the assiMnnt- 
overseer to account for the precautions which 
had been taken. He had inHtb to say of the 
cleaning whii^h he had instituted in all the 
places under bis jurisdiction, and of the precan* 
lions wliich had been taken for watching the pro- 
grejis of the disease, and administering speedy 
' relief; precautions not taken loo suon, since the 
disease had shown itself this after nbon in Key's 
Court. When the excitement caused hy tliis 
news had subsided, llie vicar was anxious to 
I know whether some of (he best of the femali: 
I paupers might not be employed us iiurse.s, to 
I the great comfort of the sidi and their families. 
' In instances of attack by a new and slarmiiig 
disease, when the patient is exposed to a thou- 
sand evils through the doubt and inexperience 
of (hose about him, it must be an inexpressible 
advantage to have a body of mirses at hand who 
I know what ought to be done, and how to do it, 
As tar as he could learn, theie was nothing In the 
, present manaffenient of ihe nursing devatVvR«'ft\. 
I tifcholem cases, which might not easi\^ W\«aTtveC^ 
JLraad practised by the woirten who XovingeA aViovA 



])uri)ih, or be a purisli clinWra nurse, or ^o lo 
lake your trial for . . . you knuw wiial?" 

And Orger lield up a bit of* puper between 
hia fingers, at the Bifflit of which llie woman 
began smiling and sidling, and pulling scraps 
of -pnper to pieces, as if she had been a perr«D| 
fool. 

" What is thai, Orger?' said Dixon. "Some 
piece of folly of this poor womaii ? She has no 
more sense ihuu a balie, you know. 1 wofider 
you have Ihe heart to be harsh with her." 

" i must keep my heart tender tuwards the 
parish," suit! Ur^er ; " for which purpose we 
may find it necessary to debar this woman from 
Ihe use of pen and ink,— Hold off. Mrs. Plea- 
saiice,'' conlioued he, ubiierviug that she had 
udled towards him, and might possibly be in- 
leiidiiig to snatch ut the paper,—" back lo your 
]>lace, if you please. Waters, are you there? 
See that this woman keeps her pla(;e ut Ihe 
lahle." 

Waters came forward to do su, and then tlie 
slory was tolil, ditd the cheque with the forged 
marks handed round. It passed from haiid lo 
hand, while Dixon was trying to throw a doubt 
un whether the sum originally speeified was not 
indeed that which was here set down, ll was 
possible that iu the hurry of business, he miglit 
have put down a wrong sum — too large un one. 
He would not take his oath that he had noL 
As, however, Orger could take his oiith that lie 
/jad seen Pleasance alter \.\ie ftgOTe'i,\l\-i,u\ii, 
encases were of no uee. HewasnoVWjW-^w- 



milted lo ttiucli the paper, as iie was perhaps 
aware. While it came into tlie hands of some 
one near him, he removed, logo round and con- 
sult with the vicar upon the cane, — happened to 
stumble over one of the benches and push hia 
neighbour, who let Ihe cheque (iili. Pleasanee 
was too quick for poor Waters. She pounced 
upon it, and it flew blazing up the chimney in 
a moment. Of course, Uixon was Very sorry, 
and Waters was reprimanded, and Pleasanee 
Jooked as cool OS ever, while the beadle was 
somewhat roughly pulling her back to her place. 
By way of atonement, lie now informed the 
veGtry that Mrs. Niidd had something curious 
hidden under lier apron. This curious thing 
was a massive silver watch, for the possession 
of which Pleasanee was called to account. Every 
body saw the hardship of having to part with a 
watch which had been a great granilmolher's ; 
but nobody c-ouUI contend that the owners of 
silver watches fihoiild have btead from the. 
parish. If Fleasance chose lo use it lo guide 
her nursing operations, she might ; but, if she 
persisted in keeping her watch and refusing lo 
work, she must go and see what Mr. Oililngham 
would do for her; for the parish could have 
nothing to say to her. She was obliged at last 
to consent to heat water and blankets for the 
wretched patients in Key's Court. 

" How much, — not only of lime and pain8,atid 
ill-will and tlisffust, — bnt of guiU, mi%\v\. \v■a,^e 
been saved/' observed llie vicar to OTgefi'^v^ VVw. 
woman'a case had been indispulubV^ ^tcf>i\4fti 
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for under nn uniform system which wtinld take 
her out ol* the imuds of Gillingham aiul Dixon 
on ihe one side, ami ours on llie oilier ! Whether 
she really be weak in intellect ur tmt, she it lull 
as much to be pitied us those who ma into in her, 
for the uncertainty whicii Gillinuhain's ijowevs 
introduce into nil our uianagenieut. — Wiio is 
this ? " 

" Mrs. Stott, a near relation of Bomebo<iy 
here. You may soon find out whose. More 
cools, Mrs. Stott ? You must be wanting some- 
thing; else. More coals ! Why, we let you have 
a tine stock a fortnight ago.'' 

" They are all gone, sir, I assure yon. All 
g;one, Mr. Orger. As J hope to be saved, there 
is not a shovel-fiill left." 

■' Then they ought iiot to be all p^one. One 
would think you had been wanning your thupel 
out of your own stock. Mow happens it tliat 
your coals are all gone ?" 

" Becau.se of Mrs. Gillinghain's washing. It 
was such a large wash last time that ail my 
coals were used up, and my soap too," 

The gentlemen were pretty safe in conjecturing 
■hat Mrs. Stott did not make a present of this 
washing to Mrs. Gillingham. The wash was as- 
certained to be so large that Mrs. Stoll had made 
between two and'three pounds by the job, and 
was therefore little entitled to mourn over the 
(iisajipearance of her fuel. She flatly declined 
the offer of nurse, though neyetalof the persons 
present knew that she \aA a ltt?.^.B W ^m\v.^ 
g-liostly consolation^ and a \ia\i\l o( i\ei\uftn.':\\i«5. 
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aiiik-beils for tliis iJiirpose. In all swell ciists, 
however, she iiad, lis ^he pleaded, a clioice (if 
the disease ; and the disease had never been 
cholera. Dixon could testify that Mrs. Slotl'a 
time was so fully employed by her present 
duties, — particularly attending' upon her pour 
old father, (the old man to wlium the parish 
should be ashamed of allowing; no more than 
three shilling's a week,) that she coidd not pos- 
sibly accept any employment which would take 
her much from home. It would he far better 
to give her eoals, and let her pursue her wash- 
ing. 

" Has that poor old man no relations to take 
care of him? " asket! the vicar. 

"His daughter, you see; — & very dutiful, 
pious daughter, sir, who deserves encouragement 
from her parish," said Dixon, " Who so near 
and dear as a daughter, sir ? " 

" A nephew is less near and dear, perhaps. 
Mr. Dixon ; hut more available for purpiises of 
support in old age. ilns he neither son nor 
nephew to provide for hirn ? " 

Instead of answering the question, Dixon pro- 
ceeded to prove that nephews were by no law 
of morals obliged to provide for uncles. The 
conclusion was obvious. Mrs. Stott und her 
father 'were cousin and uncle to Dixon; and 
one or two whisperers were overheard to 
pronoutici^ it a shame that a dance should be 
given within donra, irhile poor reWviowa ■««% 
- peliliotiinjf the parish without. "D\n.o\\ ' 
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Mrs. Stolt aaide, and aa'ul somelhJiif; tvliich 
sciil tier away willi a hnnwing nod. 

Slie was not llie last poor cousin who np- 
peared this duy. When once the attention uf 
the veitry was turned upon Ihe subject of con- 
sane;uinilies, it was astonishing how many were 
ihg(.-overeil. Dixon's canvassing; now prored 
vain, for Ihe object wits ubrolher of Mrs. Dixon's, 
It was a nettled matter, in more minds than one, 
that pvery strongly recommended applicant 
should be held guilty nf vestry relationship till 
he conid disprove the same. Before all were 
disposed of, Mrs. Stott reappeared with a recom- 
mendatory letter from Mr, GiUinjrbam, — such u 
letter as Dixon supposeit no vestry would date 
lu resist. Mr. Gillingham was not only B9ti>- 
nished that the vestry refused coals to a poor 
creature whose otcupation depended upon a. 
supply of lliem, but Ihrioe amazed that tbey 
had disallowed the claims, — autually struck oul 
the names, of three of hts workpeople who had 
happened tn be prevented frum appearing for 
a pay.day or two. He desired that they 
should be reinslaled, or cause sliirwn for their 
not beinir so. The overseers prepared to show 
imuse when they found how the case stood. 
It appeared that, when Gillingilmin's men were 
deprived of all pretence for having relief by 
bcin^ fully employed, a device had .suggested 
itself to their niaster. He could not venture 
affsiri to /ower their wages in order lo their 
beinir compensated from \\\e TO\e-, %a\kft« 
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ployed double the number of men, at hHlftitne, 
uii liill wu^es, tiiiditiLT a profit to tiitiiself in llie 
rent of his looms, of which twice as cnaay were 
employed as need have been. It wits Guthrie 
who had the courage to came forward mid expose 
this manffiuvre. He who wa3 not brave enough 
to expose an abuse liecaui^e it was an abuse, 
was capable of beiog goaded into a. temporary 
darinn; by personal resentment. The insidtii 
with which he was continually full owed-^in suits 
which, if not directly encouraged by Gilling- 
ham, might easily have lieen checked by him, 
— were now too much even for Guthrie's pa- 
lienCG. He gave short answer!, to everybody 
supposed to be in any way connected with a 
ribboQ-manti factory, and now told the. story of 
the loam-rent with fewer grimaces and hesita- 
tions than might have been expected. 

" Here is a case," observed the vicar, " which 
would never have arisen under a system of uni- 
form miiuugemenl, and of giving relief in one 
way only. Under u wise workhouse system, 
Huch a device as this could nut subsist for u 
week, and would fall without aiiy help from the 
parish to |>ull it down. Now we must inter- 
fere ; and the cunsequencse will be a charge 
ng'ainst the parish of meddUng in private con- 
cerns. We must o^er full work and subsistence 
to as many of these ap|ilicants as choose to ac- 
ceptit; and we can only hope that Mr. Ciilling- 
ham will employ the rest at fuU time. \\. 'I'a, 
really too much to etipect us to pa^ V\\e 
his extra looms. " 
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Very Tew of the applicanLs would accept ilie 
pnrihli odl'r. iiiii] Guthrie und Orirer agreed ia 
Ihe pr(!di(.-ii<>n tliat they should be served the 
next dtty with u du'zeii Bummuiises u-piece, and 
hroiig'ht to the magislf'ute'B house iLmidat street 
rvmnrk.^ which were not very mufiical to iheir 
eurs, to he taitiited and reprobated when there, 
nnd triumphed nver on their exil. All this toust 
be borne, however; lor the people would not 
ti^ve lip their hiili-wurk, and the vestry reJ'uGed 
the liulf-puy. There was ut present but a 
Eiiiali promise of cholera nurses. 

'■ Here eotnes one," observed Mr. Wrighl. 
"I should like to be nursed by her tnyseir, 
pretty lass ! I wonder wiiy ijhe lets that hall- 
idiot follow her like her shadow. I have seen 
them looking into one uriotlier's eyes under 
Gillin^ham's gateway, and in the ehurch-yard, 
niid wherever they conid get together for a 
consultation. I wonder Lucas lets his daugh- 
ter keep such company, when she might have 
the best in her line in the parish. What she 
can ttnrl to talk abtuit with poor Pleaaance is 
more than 1 can make out'* 

" Perhaps we shall hear," said Org^r. " You 
observe Pleasance keeps close behiiitl her, as it' 
to prompt." 

" I am sorry to see you here, Charlotte 
LucnsJ' said the vicar, " I ho]ie iiB adversity 
has befallen your family since yesterday." 

//cr parish disputed lieT nettlement, Chur- 
Ji'lte reitlietl ; and she came lo aa\i Vnc ■>icAi-^ 
" ei-laUish (itr claim. Fw a.U s\\e tuuXi iV- 
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dure, the country pariah in which ahe was 
bom would have nothing to say to her ; uiiil she 
must loolc to the vestry for justice. The story 
told was, that Charlotte's inothfr had once been 
travelliii!; too long to gel home belbre her cun- 
flnemeni ; that she bud been huKpitalily received 
and nursed by an inhabitaut of the country (iMrish 
in question, and that Charlotte's birth within 
its bounda left no reasoiiable doubt of her 
having a setlleineut there. The parish, how- 
ever, chose to doubt it, and waa on the point of 
going to law about t)ie matter. 

"And what has given immediate occasion lu 
your claim ?" asked the vicar. ' Unless there 
ia some pressing reason for enforcing it, it is 
s pity to go to law about a privilejre wliioh you 
may never want tp use. What is the immediate 
occasion of yuur claim ?" 

Charlotle made two or three attempts to 
■peak ; but it seemed as if no voice would 
come. Fleasance put ber head out from be-' 
hind, and told how ill Ciiarlotte's mother bad 
been, — how sadly ill, poor soul ! so that Char- 
lotte had had no rest, night nor day ; and for 
several days was so called away from her work 
■t Gillingham's that she hud more trouble than 
enough in malcing up her quantity by the end 
of the week. The pariah should consider her 
loss of time in nursing her mother. 

" Young woman," said the vieur, " I hope and 
IrUBt this is not your pJea." 

't is," replied ChiirloUe, (^wti'iX'i. 
e thing- 1 have to say ; \nit ■" 
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" I siijiposi; you will next usk tii hv [iiiid fur 
worsliippiiig yuiir Maker." 

"'j'hut does not come on week ilnys, sir.'' 

"Nor on any diiy lo any purpose, 1 fear, 
with those who cannot diHcliarge llie first duties 
nl' life but for hire. How can you read your 
Bible, young' woinun, aJid liold up your head 
lo tell such a story as this? Vou must know 
the story of the mother of Ji;Mis, iind how 
she wus Inken care of." 

' Churlolle begun to gubble, as in old days 
when she was desired at sehoul lo repeat this 
story. She Uien admitted that she had never 
heard or tlioug^htof such a Ihin^as John's seek- 
itiig any reward tor the dutiful protection he 
airorded. She remembereil Gomethiug also of 
Nttotni ; but jileuJecl tliat she was now asking 
what oilier people asked, uucf ciicon:'ap;ed her to 
a!<k ; and* ran oli'hall'a dozen cases of recom- 
pense ti'unt the parish for the perlbrmance of 
domestic dutieB, and the endurance of domestic 
troubles. It would not do, however; the iii- 
Ktance was too grosB lo be defended even by the 
supporters o!' abuses, ^he was desired to walk 
lift', and lie iltiiy ashamed of herself 

" Wei!, then," said s lie, half-lau^hin^, " you 
jnstmnke ine say what there wa.s no need lo 
Iiave said. You will Iind it to yiiur interest to 
fix me on another parish. If you dun't, you 
wilt repent it byand-bye ;• aud Mr. Guthrie will 
lell )oii why." 
Guthrie had probaWy rcceiveia-taiAcA "wWi, 
*Ae was iutendiilg to Bay, (ot W viu'a i\\\\cV 
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enough in pulling' Pieasance's sleeve, andPlea^ 

nance in traDsmiUing the jerk to Charlutte's, to 
stop the rest of the story, though not to re- 
move the impressiou which the begiiming hod 

" I'only mean," Charlotte resumed, " that it 
may he too late by-and-bye to have the matter 
of my birlh ip that parish sworn to ; and so you 
may be sorry that you did not get me righted 
by the law, uow that it iseaEy. Mr. Gillingham 
says it shall be done." 

" If Mr, Gillingham likes lawsuiu, let him 
carry on -this at his own cost," said Wright. 
*' Now, mistress, are you going to tell your poor 
mother what you' came here for ? " 

" If she chowie^fto .isk, iMr. Wright. What 
I dare do I dareijTStjtv." 

''Then 1 hgpe'your mother will never more 
honour y<jit.tij askiiig^ you for a drop of water, 
or the heip'.oViyoiir hide finger. You have for- 
feited Ihe.ptt^lGgea of being a, daughter, and I 
hope you ii^Il*'i*ver be gnieed with them more." 

" Nuy, Mr. Wright," said the vicar, " let us 
rather hope that she will recover them. It is 
never ino late, Charlotte ; and if you have again 
..|o sit at night beside your mother's bed, casting 
•about far thoug'hts, perhaps it may occur to you 
-howa'ilBny hours of rest and days of profit she 
has Drivi;n up for your sake ; how anxiously she 
nursed you without (IreamiMg of pntling her 
clreiigth and fivr care.-ises out to Wwc. ^Wvi- 
erer yoii I'eel ihisnn I iriist ym v,'\\\ ?ec\ S\, 
f/ir^f j-iii.r pri'sent errnricl hen*, ain\ \ie\iVe ^-.'vXwv 
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■laughters rram that lime. We ahull not remind 
you lliat you have ever heev ulherwiae, and 
should be sorry that your youug sistere should 
know it.'' 

Charlotte moved away, Guthrie followiiin; 
uneasily to the door, vid wliispering there 
awhile. He seemed much disturbed when he 
cume back ; and lut fall that he feared they 
should hear more from the magistrate, who wus 
Uelermined thul this setlleuieiit should be cer- 
tified according to law. 

It was now getting ku late that several appli- 
cantB were relieved, for this once, almost with- 
out imjuiry, though their daims were suspected 
of being very ill founded. The vicar was of 
opinion that vestry meetinjrs were held oftener 
than was good Ibr the parinh. There was a 
temptation to »pply for relief «^ben the vestry 
was silting, to try what could be got, when the 
same parties would not think of going to an 
assistant overseer who was thoroughly informed 
of their circumstances. The meetings must be 
held st au earher hour, and less frequently, if 
they were meant to be as efficient for Iheir pur- 
pose as they might be. 

" And in a more comfortable place," added 
Dixon, with a sliiver. He was determined to 
make another elf[>rt in favour of his brother-in- 
law ; but nobody took the hint, as the vicar pre- 
served silence and gravity. He was the first 
person to he considered ivi this' matter. They 
were about to break »p w\ie\\ WaVeta twmeW- 
fvurd to iJiank llie vestry tut tWw 5;'ioAa.ft,'&?. \a 
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I appreiiiiL-iiiEC his sun. The vestrymen all looked 
J itt one anulliei', none but, Orger knowing wliat 
_ had iKeii done nl Gillin^ljam's tommand. 

" 1 liUle th()ut!,'ht, genttemeu," siiid Waters, 
1 " or my wife eitlier, llialwc siiouid everliave to 
, ask tiivour.", or return ifiuiiks; nod we shouid 

not have llioiight oi' it Ibr ourselves: but we 
' must get the twst done lor our bny, — and I am 

su worn down, bs it weje, with trouble and puor 
I health, thut 1 cannot hold up iti Bpirit and stout 

heart as I did, und a.s iny wife does still. I 

doubt whether it would have come into my mind 
I but tor Mr. Gillimrham. Fie was so kind us to 
r Ihink (if it for my Tom." 
j " How came he to think of it? How came 

he to know about your affairs ? '' 
' " Mr. Gillirghara has often come after me, 

or sent after me, in the mutter of xpeaking' to 
t character, which is the |>art of my office, genlle- 
I meu, that I should be most glad to be let alone 

Itu. It is a very difficult thing, gentlemen, to 
have to speak to the characters of the people one 
lives amongst ; and particularly when gentle • 
mm will know beforehand what one means tu 
say." 
" Very difficult, and quite unnecessary under 
a system of workhouse management," observed 
the vicar. 

" Well ; it was about this that Mr. Gilling^ 
ham made aeqiiaintauce with me, when some of 
his own people were exjiected to \)e ''WM^wfeA 
afier._ Mr. OilUngham vvas ver^ViwA wiceiiiiS 
I am Biire I had no rig-ht to e^-iecU We 5,'b;\'J. 



h< thought Hr. Guthrie's i*ouliI be a good fixa- 
lioa pl&ce fur Tom ; and he could i;et him put 
ihvrv. 1 told him how much obliged I was lo 
him." 

" I'm iure 1 am not," murmured Gathrie. 
'' 1 did nol want an apprentice. 1 woader what 
rifcht he had in saddle me nith one, making me 
iMlieve, all tiie time, that it waa the will of the 
parish. Pretty talk he made, indeed, about my 
bcinK fined if i did not lake (he lad ! I wish 
my Patiy had been there. 1 wish 1 had held 
out a while longer." 

" But you will not Ihinfc of giving; him up 
uow, !iir," said Waters, very anxiously, " You 
will find him a good lad, iW." 

" I cauuot give him u|>, if I would ; for they 
tavV cure to get him indeulured in a trice. 
There would be no iiu; iu it, either. They 
would just put ihe next upon me. and tine ma 
again if I was unwilling to take him. That ia 
the way they leave one no power to manage 
one'i own alTuirs." 

Everybody assured (julhrie that he mi^ht lie 
worse off: whiuh he did not dispute. All hut 
himself were well salisHed with the arranga- 
ment ; and if they had not been so, they would 
have tried to appear so, rather than prolong the 
discussion at so late an hour. Some were 
already stretched on the benches, and others 
were nodding over their folded arms, till the 
striking of the clock uverlLead roused them tfi 
the effort of going home. 
Jfow dUfereatly they wen\,\vDme'. TW\b.Wic 



beadle vrho remained the last to lock Ibe doora, 
moved off xpiritleas, cold, and vearv trjiiig 
not to think that Mr. GilliDfrliam had, u 
it were, taken him in, and grieved that hl> 
Tom should be 'under an unwilling' maater. 
He hoped his wife would be asleep when he got 
home ; and he should creep to lied without anf 
supper, rather than run the risk of any mnre talk 
lo-nig;]!!. He was afraid there was but a pow 
chance for any other of his boys in the 9biim 
way I though his wife had b«en ao su;e that the 
placing of Tom would open a way for Ihem aUi 
He could not see how his family was tu get olii 
he was sure. He had been taken for one of thfl 
paupers to-ni^ht, and several times lately ; and 
he begran to fear that he did indeed look loo 
much like that sort of people, and did not see 
how he nhould soon be much better than they. 
lie had heard of people dyinp away in their 
Bleep, and he almost wished sometimes lo po 
off in that manner, and have done with his 
troubles. Except beins beadle, his family might 
carry on his little employments, and he be quiet 
in his grave. One of poor Waters's fits of 
despondency was upon him ; and he looked 
mournfully on the sluggish browu waters of the 
river as he slowly proceeded alung the quay, 

Guthrie's reception at home was full as com- 
fortless aa that of poor Waters had ever been. 
Me had been detained some time on the way b^ 
Fleasance, who bad come out of ttWrai liift^ 
Jusl as lie passed, aad oiade him ^aua w\vB!k ^<^ 
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had to say; — how it wus a sad pily ihat lie 
should J)e burdened with Tom Waters, and that 
the burden should not be got rid of; and that 
it would be a thousand pilies that the town 
Hhuuld be set talkinu about Charlotte's aflliir; 
and that if that could be got rid of loo. it would 
be a fine thinp for Guthrie. Guthrie writhed 
under the mention of these thinifs, and not only 
sboned, but said that nothing would make him 
80 happy as irelting rid of Charlotte's aHaJr 
altogether ; and that he really should enjoy 
spiling Giilingham by scndin;; Tom Waters 
about his business, if it could be done legally 
and properly. Fleasance'a look, as she moved 
away, made him thinkthat aword to the foolish 
Rometimes goes as far as a word lo the wise. — 
He let himself in at his own door very softly ; 
but he mi^ht have spared his caution. His 
wife was sittinij with her feet on the fender, and 
her elbows on her knees. A large baTidterchief 
which she had thrown over her bead concealed 
her countenance ; but her attitude revealed ill' 
humour. She did not stir when her husband 
entered. Patty, who was standing reading a 
newspaper, just looked up, and then resumed 
her study. 

" Did Tom put up the shutter?, and do 
everything properly? " timidly asked Guthrie. 

" To be sure," replied Patty. " You know 
I was here to look after him. He does very 
wel/ at present, hut there is no sa'jing how long 
^c ivill, in such a house." ^h 
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" I'm sure I wonder any decent people come 
near us," murmured the wife from under her 
handkerchief, 

" I declare,'' continued Patty, " it lies upon 
my conscience lo have a young' lad brought here 
to see such an example before his eyes." 

" And no man could say prettier things than 
you did once about cherry cheeks fading' making 
no difference lo you ; and about my being your 
own Deborah, and all that sort of thing," said 
the wife : " and now, with a daughter grawing' 

up before your eyes, 1 can sec Ih rough 

hypocrisy as well aa any one, though yuu 
fancy I can't. I have seen through it all 
along." 

Guthrie turned from one to the oiher, <o be^ 
and pray for an explanation ; but they were in 
too mighty an indignation to vouchsale one, 
Patty threw down rather than placed the bread 
and cheese before her father, and drew the cork 
of his bottle of porter with a jerk and a pop 
which might be heard up into the attic. Guthrie 
had no idea but of trying to eal, though his 
heart was in his throaL While he munched, 
Patty observed, with a scornful laugh, that her 
father was growing famous in his old age. She 
supposed lie had never seen anything printed 
about him before; and she handed him the 
newspaper, where there appeared before his 
dazzled eyes his own name again and ag'ain and 
again, in the larg-er type of the \oca\ oevta^^-^t, 
^^Mfbed tin's evening iii the towi\, vin^ \u\ifc 
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circulated lhroiif!:!i the county, and in many 
distant places to-ninrrow. Tlie article con- 
tained a few compliments to Guthrie at the be- 
ginning, Bs a spirited and highly respected 
townsman, but proceeded to comment in a 
highly oHensive manner on his conduct as over' 
seer. The charges followed one another so 
rapidly, and the lamentations over his errors 
were so Insultinir, as to be by far loo much for 
the poor man's fortitude. His tongue was 
parched, and drops of perspiration stood on Ium 
forehead, as a ijuick succession of torturing 
imagery passed before his fancy. The Dixone 
now, at this very moment, laughing and won- 
dering how he would bear it ; and the vestry- 
men stopping one another in the street to-mor- 
TOw to talk about it ; and Mies Lane taking the 
paper abroad in her black silk bag to read 
it to old Mr. Elarber, and blind Mrs. Johnson, 
and her intimate friend Mra. Goose; and the 
editor looking in his face the next time he met 
him, to see how he took it ; and Gillingham 
talking to his work-people about it ; and the 
vicar, — O misery !— glancing at it by his fire- 
Bide, and perhaps saying to Mrs. Rinnear, 
" Here's a fine dressing for Guthrie this week ; " 
and Sir Edward Mitchelson, not thinking any 
harm of Guthrie at this moment, would most 
likely look up from iits newspaper at breakfast 
to-morrow morning, and bid his little boy be 
guiet, and ask his lady how long it was since 
'Ae was at GulJjrie's shop, and setiouBlj advise 
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her to have nothing to do willi those people any 
more; all thia passed, as quick as iigtiWing, 
before the overs^eer'u excited fancy, and sub- 
dued him utterly. He looked with anguish oa 
his wife and daughter, before he laid his head 
down on the table, and said, 

" And you are both against tne loo? I can- 
not think how you can be so cruel 1" 

Mrs. Guthrie thought it a fine thing indeed 
to talk of other people bein"; cruel. If he 
called anybody cruel, it should be those who did 
not keep his vile secrets. He might have 
known that such things always come round. 
When she had said all that she was moved to 
say, and had duly slammed the door on going 
up to bed, nothing remained but for her 
wretched husband to suppose that some tell- 
tale had come from the vestry with scandal 
respecting Charlotte Lucas. Guthrie might 
safely be trusted with knives under any degree 
of desperation; and Patty therefore retired also, 
leaving her father to repent, for aa long as he 
chose to sit up. his misfortune in having been 
persuaded to meddle with parish atfairs. 

" Dr. Hudson gone ! " esclaimed the vicar, 
when he found his lady at work alone. " I am 
afraid you let him beat you too easily at chess." 

" No, indeed, 1 held out two hours : but he 
has been gone nearly an hour. I am afraid you 
have had a stormy meeting." 
I :-'~' A cloudy one: — a very disgustiti* ona,— 
L^|^4a0f) me 'ram beings d Lsh earlcvkcd \ ^u,\, \SdUA 

■T '■" 1 
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the lubour of the clergjman undone by the 
tnau[isiiule, — lo see whatever I say on llie 
Sunday put 10 scorn on the Monday, — it is very 

" Yon used to say so in the days of llie open 
veslry ; and then you Ihoufrht that matters would 
prosper better under a select veslry." 

" Aud so they do; and the appointment of 
a paid overseer has been an excellent thing for 
the funds of the parish " 

" And therefore for the morals of the parish. 
A saving in ihe funds proves that there are 
fewer applications for relief. O yes, there must 
be an improvement." 

" There is ; but I have strong' doubts whe- 
ther even this deirree of Improvement will last. 
I mud) doubt whether we shall not have re- 
turned to an open vestry by this time next year. 
The jobbers so far outnumber the disinterested, 
that Ihe open vestry may be restored as soon as 
these jobbers may tind it suit their purposes to 
carry llieir points by clamour." 

■' O dear ! Of all parishes, thai you should 
have come to this ! " 

" This is no worse than many others, ray 
dear. Put down a workhouse any where in 
the neighbourhood of butchers, bakers, and 
chandlers, throw ihe administration into the 
hands of these iradesmen, keeping away the 
professional men and gentry, and you will have 
Jobbing:, Btid paironage, and extravagance; — 
uad, with them, all the conaei^uftvA, V 
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tdleneEs, lyin^, fmud, and sensuality, — as 
surely as weeds spriay; up in your hot-bed." 

" And how lonfj; do you mean to go on con- 
tending against all this corruption ?' 

" As long as there is this corruption to con- 
tend with ; — as long as the true method of pre- 
vention is delayed. Whenever a blessed society 
of three or four wise men in London shall be 
appointed to superintend, and their country 
agents to administer without fear or favour, so 
that our poor shall cease to be an object of barter 
and sale, I may hope to do Eome little good 
among those who want it most. In those days, 
Mr. Thorn will still be benevolent and wise, 
and the Waters family will be as honest and 
patient as ever, with less temptation to be other- 
wise ; while Gillingham will mind his own busi- 
ness, and Dixon be content with fair prohts, 
and Pleasancc Nudd will find soniething else 
to wonder at than that girls should vrait upon 
their parents without hire. In tho^e days, poor 
Guthrie's voice may also be heard ag-ain in song. 
It was a sad mistake, his being madu overseer: 
but every parish is liable to such errors as long 
as it must administer its own alTairs, and may 
contain weak and timid men." 

" f cannot think what is to become of the 
poor man under the lash of The Mercury this 
week. Have you seen it? No: how should 
you ? Well ; do look at it while J pour out 
your lea." 

" Very harsh ! Very unfair I" swA VW Vxc'W, 
preseaUy. •' He oughi not to rega.'ctl. A ■, "o\A 
1.3 
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he will. I will see him lo-morrow, and ahow 
biin llial we think niilhinp; of it." 

" i cannot imaftine how any one could have 
tlie hi-iirl In write it!'' observed ihe lady. 

" il 19 known that Giulirie is to be governed 
by fear; uiid it is iliouglit necessary lo y;overa 
liim ; and Uiis article follows of course." 

" 1 wish you could put a slop to it. Would 
not u word from you make up mailers?" 

" For a week or so, perhaps. Influence may 
possibly prevail agninst inllueiice for so long; 
but this is a dangerous sort of contest. I had 
rather try to put an end to the state of aEfairs 
which requires that Guthrie, or any one else, 
should be iIiub guvemiiiJ at all." 



\. WORM WILL TORN. 
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Week after week the cholera spread, till it be- 
came ilie principal topic of thought and conver- 
sation in the parish. New rates were called 
for with terrible rapidity ; and all the spare 
hands, in and out of the workhouse, were em- 
ployed in cleaning, fumigating, and nursing 
among the ]ioor dwellings in the alleys and 
along the quay. Pleasante carried two-thirds 
of the messages, and mas aWa'ja twii-j \ja ^a 

to the flpirit shop for -wbttt taiaa^'j -««t www^^ 
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Kary. and to (he apotliecary Tiir laudanum. She 
occasionally assisled in heating water and bed- 
ding, BO as to pick up a few marvellous or 
shocking' circumstances to be dropped to the 
next person she conversed wiih ; hut she pre- 
ferred dawdling from house to house to give 
her friends warning that ihey would certainly 
have the cholera, and to see that they had 
bra.iidy und laudanum by them. She had a 
great regard tor John Waters and his family, it 
now appeared, though no one had suspected it 
befrire. It was astonishiug what trouble she 
look on their account. 

John Waters was rising in the world. He 
looked no happier than before, it is true ; but 
every one wondered iit this, as he was made 
master of the wurkhouse school. Just when 
he had become reduced to such poverty that he 
must have asked parish aid the next week, this 
appointment was given to save him the neces- 
sity. He was considered by Orger, and those 
whom Or£fer influenced, as proper a person for 
the situation as the parish was likely to afford, 
feeble and sunk in spirits an he was ; but John 
had not 30 good an opinion of his own aptitude. 
He accepted the appointment, because he had 
no choice; tried to be detiifhted, because he 
Baw that his wife was made happy; and went 
unwillingly into the school every day, and trem- 
bled every hour before his own scholars, because 
he was conscious (hat his ph'jsvca.X '«evi«.ivft?& 
iras not only a subject of ridicule Wi V^vc ^ovtt^X 
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hopeless objects of his care, but migbt, at any 
moment, prove a temptation to absolute de- 
fiance. It was really a relier, though he tlured 
not own lo himself that it nas bo, to be called 
away to attend the frequent funerals which were 
taking place; on which occasions his wile and 
one of the big^r boys upheld his sway till he 
came back. Pleanance was also very kind, not 
only in giving him due notice, but in helping 
to lieep the chililren in order during; his ab- 
sence. She crept about between the forms, and 
palled heads, and whispered so low that there 
was unusual quiet as soon as she appeared. — 
Nothing did Waters's throbbing iiead so much 
(food as Mrs. Nudd's entrance. He felt as if 
he could fall asleep in two minutes. Her pre- 
sence was welcome tor another reason ; — that 
she often brought tidings of Tom: — not always 
cheerful tidings, but generally some, — for sho 
appeared to be oftener at Guthrie's than sny 
where else. Sometimes she was anre Tom be- 
gan lo look blue and shrivelled ; and sometimes 
that his master hud been scolding him, as he 
showed (hat he had been crying. Now she 
hinted that Guthrie was not a kind master; and 
then she insinuated that Tom was thought by 
some people not lo be quite so good as his pa- 
rents believed him lo be. Still, there was pro- 
babilily each time she came that she brought 
news of Tom, and hope that the tidings would 
be pleasant ; so llial John Waters always looked 
ifSstlully towards the doot wViea \\e swjt the 
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cliildreD near the window put on the mocli- 
foolisli look, wbicti was always the token of 
Mrs. Nudd's approach. 

" Dear me ! Good morning:, Mr. Waters," 
seid she, one day, when she entered with a pe- 
culiarly placid look. " I hardly expected to 
see you here to-day, 1 looked lo find your 

" And how is that, Mrs. Nudd?" 

" O, I thought you had heen at Guthrie's. 
I'm sure they must be wanting you there ; only 
Tom will hardly be for meeting you, I suppose. 
There! see how my shoes go down at the 
heel ! Those workhouse shoes " 

" But what is the matter at Guthrie's ? If 
there is anything the matter, tell me." 

Fleasance could seldom fix lier eyes, but she 
did this time, while she tuld that there was talk 
of ' a lark ' that there had been at the cooper'^, 
the night before, while the family were out :■ — 
that 'torn had [;ot three or lour eompaiiious 
into Ihe shop, with a drop of spirits among 
them ; — that Tom had first made two of his 
friends tipsy, and then got so drunk himself 
that it was necessary to carry him up fo bed in 
a hurry, ot the last moment before the family 
came home; and that llie lads who carried him 
could escape no farther than tile yard, whence 
ihey endeavoured to get away over the rails, 
but were caught by the watchman, wlio caused 
the discovery of the whole alikir. 

" Some one has been al m^ \io^.'* *^\^ 
Waters, bitterly. " My 1'oni iievei fiviS. -fc^w^ 
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thin^ of his own mind. Some one lias been 
al my boy." 

" 'Tis like," suid PlenBance, ijiviiip no hint 
that it was she wlio carried the Epirit; she who 
invited the companionB ; and, laitly, ehe who 
bade the watchman he on the look out aa lu Ihe 
rails of (he yard. She now readily engaj^d to 
keep the school ciiiiet while Waters went to sit- 
tjsfy himself what had happened, knowing that 
slie inii(ht trust to poor Tom's promise not to 
tell that she had any thing to do with the frolic. 
She assured Waters that there was no lime to 
step home to send his wife, as poor Joe Bar- 
cliani's funeral was to take place in an hour; and 
there were two more waiting. There could he 
no harm in leaving the children to her for once, 
and she would leach them a pretty little song 
which she used to hear when she was their 
age. 

" Well ; I dare say you don't like school so 
well as running abroad,"said she to the children 
near her, when the door had closed behind their 
master. " I wonderwhy you are kept close so 
much more than others. You used to be let 
to run abroad, like children in other work' 
houses ; but your master likes to hinder your 
play, I fancy. Hey ?- — ^What are you wander- 
ing away for, you little things?' she asked of 
two children who slunk back, hand in hand, 
from her approach. They stood atill, looking 
al her in fear, and grasping hands more closely 
as the big- boys begau to WuaVei uni toT^aS-wv 
about nut being tept cioseb'j aa-j Vra^i, mA 
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giving it well to any body that thought to 
punish them. 

There wtis some show of dciin^ school busi- 
ness in the usual way. Halr'-circles of little 
boys were formed round the lessoii boards which 
hun<; on the walls, and slates were placed be- 
fore those who sat in a row ; but it did not ap- 
pear that any thing was done; and never be- 
fore had so much squalling been heard from the 
younger, and so much clamour trom the elder 
boys. The girls, who had one end of Ihe room 
to themseWes, iilmost all laughed or cried aa 
Ihe confusion increased, till every needle was 
dropped, and all the knitting pins stood still. 
Feasance let matters take their course while 
she seemed to be making a great friendshij) 
with two of the oldest, — decidedly the two 
idlest and surliest boys in the school. When 
the clock struck, she remembered that it was 
time she was looking for the funeral from Key's 
Court, and assured the children that their mas- 
ter would soon be back; reminding them what 
tliey had to expect if they did not happen to 
hit his fancy by their diligence in the mean 
time. 

" O. don't go," cried one or two little voices; 
but Ihey were silenced by some wiser com- 
pkninns, who joG:ged their elbows, and whis- 
pered that there would be a better chance of 
pleasing their master if Mrs. Pleasance would 
take herself off. 

" Can't you let us out before he comes \iaii\i'\ 
Just for once I " besought some o£ \.ka \,\uvi<i. 



" Dear me! No. What am I to say iilirmt 
llie Ruins and the writiDg- not being done? You 
must do all that Urst, or you know what will 
become oF you. So, mind, I warned you." 

And Pleasance was gone. The big hoys 
seemed disposed for play, for they would carry 
away one of llie girls' benches, and place it be- 
hind the door, and jump up and down, making 
aut'h a clatter Ihat no arithmetic could be done 
in iheir iieighboiirhood. The less boisterous 
could not settle to any employment, but stole 
perpetually to the window lo peep tor their 

" Here he comes!'' cried one of the girls, 
at length. " He looks rarely had, to be sure, 
today. You, there! Muke haste to yout 
places '. Here he comes, 1 tell you I" 

The two big boys did not choose, however, 
to go to Iheir place.i. They mounted the form, 
afier snatching, the one a ruler from ihe desk, 
the other Ihe broom with which the schonl-room 
was swept. Every body stared ; some giggled, 
and two or three cheered. 

Those who cheered had some idea of what 
was going lo take place. They started from 
their seats at the click of the latch. There was 
lillie lime tor any one to observe how very ill 
the master indeed seemeii. The two wretches 
behind the door threw tliemselres upon him, 
]aiii him flat in an instant, and kicked and beat 
/"'m bnifuily while he waa oh tl\e H;round, telling 
A/m that such wu^ llie 'wti^ \u wtnb, vVtraestVv 
pliiycd liie tjruni, tiiid kepi v^V^*- ^"'■■^'^^ "^'^ 
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ag;ainst their wiH. — It was a minute or two be- 
fore Waters was ofTereil any assistance by the 
better disposeii among his acholara ; and when 
the; did rush lo his rescue, they were so much 
leas strong than hjs foes, that his best chance 
seemed lo lie in an unobserved ei^cape from 
a general fight. The girls proved bis best de- 
fence. Their screams bronght in several of 
the old men from ilie yard, who laid abont Ihem 
with their sticks, raised poor Waters, and seated 
him on the bench. 

" Give me my crutch," cried he, before he had 
had a moment's time to recover himself. " I will 
have my crutch ;" and he attempted to snatch it 
from the friendly hand that wonid have obliged 
him to sit still and regaiii his breath. He 
would not listen lu any fears, or answer any 
questions about his being' hurt; and twitched 
his coat from those who would have brushed off 
the dust with which it was covered, It was 
thought best logive him his crutch, that he might 
get out of the way of the children, to whom the 
sight of his passion was a triumph. He sped 
across the yard,— scarcely like a cripple, and 
appeared before Orger while the old men were 
still looking after him from the school-room, and 
wondering whether John Waters had ever been 
so put out before. 

" Bless my soul ! Waters, what is the matter 
with you !" cried Orger, starting from his seat 
at the sight of his visitor. 

"I'ye given up keeping jout sc\io«\, "^t. 
Oiser. Ifyou had been any l\ii\ig \\\fi.(i 14. Wi^iN 
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you would never have put me into it, I wasli 
my hands of yoii all, uiid you especially. — No, I 
tcon'l alop a morueul. You've made mockery 
enou([li oi' me already, timon^ you. — No, — 
nobody has belied yim. There's no need ; for 
you are all alike. I've done with you, every 

He waived off every attempt at reply, and waa 
gone, leaving Orger in a stale or wonder that he 
should have gtil a man of bo violent a temper 
appointed to the sthonl. If he had hud the 
least BUBpiciun that poor meek John Waters was 
Bubject to such passion as lliis, he siiouUI never 
have exposed him to the irritation of managing 
parish children. He sal down to his aucounls 
again, hoping to set all right with Waters when 
he should have grown cool. 

He was presently roused from his caiculationB 
by becoming sensible that the paupers in the 
yanl were flitting past hiit window in unusual 
numbers, and with strange rapidity. On look- 
ing out, he perceived that all the inmates seemed 
to be pouring out at tlie donrs, or gazing from 
the windows. Something was certainly hap- 
pening near the oulbnuEes. 

" What is it, Jones ?" 

"A man is dead, it's like, by the way they're 

Orger was instantly on the spot; and in two 

minutes more, Waters was brought into his 

room, everybody but a nurse and one steady 

man excluded, aud ihe por\.Et seft\.Vo\nSw 

Barffevn. 
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" I can bleed him: rip up his sleeve, nurse. 
Toss those flowers into the K^st^i 3"d bring the 
basiD. Get tliose people moved away from 
about the window. We must have air. If his 
neck ia not broken, we shall recover him. He 
cannot have hung more than a minute." 

The person who found him thought be saw 
him move his feet a liitle, the nurse said. The 
life could hardly be out of the body yet — The 
life WB3 not <iut of the body. Pre»ent!y there 
came a shgbt, struggliug attempt at a sigh. 
The blood began to flow, and the surgeon's 
work was half done before any signal was given 
of his approach. 

" Here he comes," declared the assistant, 
seeing that the groups in the yard were making 
way. " No ; 'tis the wife. Shall we keep her 
out, sir?'' 

"Keep her out!" said Orger, indignantly. 
" Go you out yourself, and show her the way 
in. You may stay outside. We shall want no 
more help now but the surijeon's." 

It was scarcely conceivable how Mrs. Waters's 
eyes could be so swollen already ; and she was 
not now in tears. She laid her hand on her 
husband's forehead, and he opened his eyes, and 
closeil them again. 

" Uow are you now, John?" said she. 

He groaned, and turned his head from her. 
His wife sprinkled his face again with water \ 
but he raised his hand, as if Lo puaXvM.o.'WK^i 
ff/s lips moved with aa attempt to s\iea.Y. 
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" What is it you say, love T said she, leaning 
over him. 

" 'Tis not Ihat- Leave me alone." 

She drew bock, and sat down, walchinff every 
breath he look. lie certainly brealhed stronger. 
-After olo,ifjpa.>se, 

" You are better now, John. If we raise you 
np— " 

"No, no. I am more ill than you think," 
said he, Beeinin;; suddenly to roiise himself, and 
looking upwards with wide-opened eyes. "I 
hope the doctor will say 1 shall die." 

■■ 0, John ! you have other children to live 
for." 

"Better not talk of dying," interposed the 
nurse, while Orger was meditating what Mrs. 
Waters's words might mean. " Why should 
you think of dyiog, when you — " 

" Because I cannot live," said the poor man, 
faintly. " i have been struggling to live, uU 
my days, and every botly has been against me; 
and the best thing far me is to go away from 
them all." 

Orger, seeing the expression of utter misery 
in the wife's countenance, sent away the nurse, 
hoping to g;ive, at the same time, evidence of 
his own opinion that Ihe patient was doincf very 
well, and the relief of being without indiflerent 
witnesses. The moment she was gone, Mrs. 
Vfalers said, in a low voice, to Orger, 

" I am sure, sir, he is fat (roift Vitivvg himself. 
It is so unlike John to compVam o^ ^o^\ft 'm. 
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this way ! Ills trouble haa been too much for 
hlin.' 

" His act shows tliat. But he will be himself 
when we hme relieved him of hia trouble. No 
more shall be said to him about the school." 

The school ! — Mrs. Waters knew nothing yet 
of that sad grievance. When Orger had related 
to her the story, as he had just heard it from his 
assistant, the wife apoke briefly of a much 
greater noe. — The master might well look pale 
when lie came back to the school. His son Tom 
had been detected in a theft upon his employer, 
and was about to have his indentures broken. 
The tale was told to Orger in aa few words as 
possible; but the mollier could not pass over 
her firm persuasion that the boy had had foul 
play. She could say nothing against the 
act. It was loo clear airaiiist liim. But she 
was certain he had been frightened or seduced 
into it, to serve some other person's purposes. — 
Whose purposes? — That might be no easy 
matter lo find out, in a place like this, where 
every body seemed to have some deep purpose 
or another, and plain, simple people had no 
chance, either in earning their daily bread, or 
bringing up their children to he honest. The 
same people who had ruined Tom had now to 
aaswer for crazing hi.s father. 

" I trust not," said Orger. " We must turn 

hia thoughts to common things, — immediately, 

if possibla We may find out, — ^buV V v(\A\\W 

siirg-ean would come,— whether Ai\s ^aW, ot tet 

injuries lie may iiave received in ^-^ve. sOciodv- 

1.1 3 
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room, have affected his head. — Waters," said he 
to the poor man, who seemed tn be eyi'ing the'm, 
" what is the most you have earned in e week by 
your shoemaking, aince your employer left off 
supplying the workhouse with fchoes?" 

"O, I forget: but I believe ten ahillia^s a 
week was Ihe very uitnost. And then I had a 
large family to provide for. Very generally it 
has been less than ten, or half ten." 

"So I told some oflhe vestry, when the; were 
fixing what famihes might live for," said 
Orger. " I told them something about the kiud 
of living that respectable, independent people 
made out of earnings hke your's; and I had 
jou in my mind's eye at the lime." 

" We lived very fairly then," observed Mrs, 
Waters, stifling a sigh. 

" You had meal, 1 dare suy. One question 
was, whether any meat could be got in such a 
cose ss I put.'' 

" Yes : we had some little meat in a week, 

"And all for me." said Wafers, now joining 
in the conversation. "For all I could say, 
nobody was to touch meal but me. It used 
qnite to hurt my mind sometimes, sir," 

"We had the dripping,"* observed the wife. 
" Two pounds of ment uq Saturdays lasted some 
way into the week for my husljand, who wanted 
h, to fit him for his work, more than we did. 
Then we used to gel fried polaloes for diimer; 
ea that we all had the use of v\\e in'^ycft^" 
"And what had yoa morning tmi ciwmi^T 
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"Coffee and bread; and somelimes milk or 
tea iustead of cnflee. There whs hQll' a pound of 
butter, now aod then. You know my husband 
earned a little matter by other ways than Lis 
shoemakiog'. But we had many mouths to feed. 
It was not oden that ibe children gut a bit of 
butter or cheese." 

" I have often thought of that," said Waters, 
" when I was concerned in my office about the 
Teatry dinners. Those parish dinners have 
once or twice made away in a year with a third 
of the year's rate. When I saw the venison, and 
all the fine things, going to be eaten by the 
managers of a charily I was above asking for 
my familj, 1 could not help thinking bitterly of 
how seldom my children tasted meat," 

"And we had not a fair chance in other 
ways," observed the wife. " Those that hang 
npon (he rates can more easily get credit than 
sucb a man as my husband. There was a way 
till lately, sir, by which the paupers got credit, 
and the overseer saved himself trouble. The 
overseer would just let Mr. Dixon know how 
much would be due to such a pauper, and such, 
at the end of a week or a month ; and then Mr. 
Diion knew to what amount he might let ihcm 
take out bread," 

" I know. I got a stop put to that practice. 
But I should think it was never any real evil to 
you to find it difficult to buy upon credit. Part 
of your good name oomes of 50UT ^V™?. "^^^s 
irajr honestly ; whicll I undeiBlaud 'JOM^iWil 
trtijrs done. 
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Waters thought the less that was said of their 
good name tlie better. It was (^une now, and 
wsa not worth trying aFlcr any more. Nu man 
had ever tried harder tor a p;oud name than he; 
and since he had tried in vain — ■ 

Orger wondered how lie could speak in this 
way. lie believed, if the parish was cunvaBsed, 
there would be a uuivereal testimony to Waters's 
defierlB. 

"Then why has my life been what it has 
been, sir? The natural wages of my employ- 
ment have been deranged by the plotting and 
managing as to supplying the workhouse orilh 
shoes. It has been impossible lor us to live in 
a neighbourly way among the people of the 
pafisli, helping one another as we should; for 
they huve all run to the parish fur what help 
they wanted, and had none to give us without 
hire. And did not they inveigle my buy to taste 

gin first, and now, they nay -But / say that 

if he has done any thbig much amiss, it is owing 
to the deceit and plotting he came to a know- 
ledge of among his neighbours. His very being 
thought of, and put to Guthrie'^ was a trick of 
Gillingham's; and my opinion is that Guthrie 
has been put up to a trick to get rid of him, and 
that it was done by seducing the boy himself 
into a trick. How does it signify what the 
parish thinks of me, if this is the way it treats 

While saying these last wovds, Waters started 
up, or began to do so ; but he sMffieiei ^o %s;- 
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verely from tlie eflbrt, that it Keeined lo embiltcr 
his ihougtils more than ever. 

"They have finished all lo-day," said he, 
with a groan. " The children thnt I used lo 
indulge in their play in the diitrcliyard, — the 
same little things that my wife had always a, 
kind look and word for, have made cruel game 
of me to-day, and trampled upon me. They 
treated me like any idiot, — a.s I was when I took 
charge of them. — And I have some recollection, 
sir, of quarrelling with yon, though lam not clear 
how it was. If I was olT my guard, it was they 
that made me so. 1 suppose they will not have 
done till they have robbed me of my last friend." 

*' Slop him, air; for God's sake !" cried Mrs. 
Waters. 

Orger perceived, he said, thai John's memory 
was somehow treacherous to-day. Great things 
seemed small, and small things greal. Nothing 
had been said to himself that was worth remem- 
beriog ; and as lo the insolence of two or three 
Ecbool-boys, — it was a very sad thing for them- 
selves, but could not hurt John, any further than 
the bruises which it was to be feared he had goL 
But how came John to forget the vicar, and 
some others of the first men in the parish, when 
be called Orger his last friend? 

Waters did not mean lo deny the vicar's 
good will lo him, nor that of Mr. Thorn and 
some other gentleman : but what could tliey do 
for a man who was above asking c\\afA.'j,ft.vi4. 
wanted only the commoii justice ot \iew\^TiVi«e.6. 
to earn his bread and bring u\i \ivb cV\\A«'i^^ '*■'* 



Mb religion would have liim? The vicar could 
nol he!]) Ihe g^nin^^ on in pariah mnlters, and 
could not therefore remedy Walers's misfnr- 
tiiiieB, He hail done what a Christian clergy- 
man could ill persuading him to patience, 

" But yet your patience left you sadly, to-day, 
John," said the wife, " when you forgot your 
other children in your distreas about one. The 
comfort of my life is gone. I Ghall never dare 
to let you out of my sight again." 

" O, yea, you will," interposed Orger : " and 
you must not lose your patience, Mrs. Walere, 
nor forget that your huaband ia not so fit to 
bear a shock as people that are in health. I 
hope he will let himself be well nursed till he is 
strong, nnd then all that has happened may be 
looked upon as illness. — -Here comes the sur- 
geon. He will tell us how soon you may expect 
lo be well, Johu." 

John's affliction now was about the fatigue he 
should impose upon Prissy ; and he suddenly 
awakened to a sense of the cruelty he had been 
guilty of towards her, in attempting to leave her 
to bear the full weight of cares which he could 
not endure. His prayers for forgiveness from 
her were too agonizing to be permitted in his 
present stale. The surgeon and Orger were 
obliged to put on quiet looks, and question John 
about his aches and pains, while Mrs, Waters 
received a hint to draw back out of sight till 
a/ie could recover lierae\r. 
John tvas easily petsuadeA, out oS cna-i&eTO^ 
tioa for her, logo to theuAfiaavj. ^e -Nua 
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severely bruised, and likely to be for some time 
in a state of nervous excitement which rendered 
his poor home an improper place for him. Orger 
would take him to the in^rmary in a coach 
directly ; — an offer which waa thankfully ac- 
cepted ; for, even in the midst of his many 
troubles, it had entered John's confused mind 
that he could not consent to go in one of the 
sedan-chtiirs of the workhouse. 

" You will find yourself so comfnrtnble there. 
Waters, that you will be willing to lie still till 
you feel yourself more fit lo move about than 
you have done for a long while. — Well ; don't 
trouble your head to-day sbuut what is to be 
done without you at home, — Shall you atill be 
beadle?— To be sure. You will be more fit than 
you were before. You may trust to the vicar 
for watching; over your interests. He will not 
let you be supplanted ; and nobody will desire to 
aujiptant you. I only wish, John, that we were 
quite as sure that you would bear in mind some 
things that the vicar has pressed u])on you, — 
upoii ' (lie weary and heavy laden,' — as that he 
will not forget you and yours.'' 

John covered his eyes wilh his band, while 
Org'er went on, 

" No one dared lo sny that you were loo 
anxious while you felt ihat your family de- 
pended on you, and that you could uot do fur 
them what you knew to be necessary ; but now 
that it is Gild's will (hut you a\tou\A \m. \i!A\^ 
for a while, — now is (lie Lime to shovJ \i\m. ni^nb- 
T theryou can Irust iiiiii, — And if -sum ^v\i,^a'^ 
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!im sure you will, Ihat in tliis lime of need he 

fBiBes up help to your family, you will be much 

to hlnme if you ever aficr " 

" Say no more, sir. I see it all." 

" Well, John, is there anything else I can do 

for you when I have put you into Mrs, Watson's 

John could not take aiiytliinir more kindly 
than Mr. Orger's going with him to the infir- 
mary. Ur^er disclaimed all credit for ao doing ; 
and indeed John was not nwnre how glad Mr. 
Orger was of uny opportunity of gointf to that 
place. Tiiere was one thing' more which might 
f^ve relief lo Wotera. Would Mr. Orger be 
kind enough In see, at his convenience, the mas- 
ter shoemaker, and reason with him about the 
high prices he put upon workhouse shoes ; — 
prices which threw the bargain with t!ie work* 
house into other hands, and deprived some of 
the oldest of his workmen of their bread 1 If 
the workhouse would but take shoes as before! 
O ! John hud no thought of expecting that the 
workhouse should buy dear sh»es when it could 
get cheap ; but if the shoes could be once more 
provided in the parish, it would make all the 
difference in the world to him, and tn another 
whom he knew to be almol't as ill off as himself. 
Orger readily promised to do his best to per- 
suade the shoemaker. He did not tell Waters 
Ihat be was convinced his errand would be in 
yain. Bat such was his con-iKUon, because he 

^aw (hat the shoemaV-et ko^ti, wuV V\&t«*. 

reason, iJjat the parish wQu\ii sqo-hW\»\\.?>o\J>. 
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stale again, and that capital bargains miyht be 
made, as formerly, by tradesmen, in the absence 
of a paid overseer. 

No lime was lost in removing Wafers, as his 
wife was anxious to get back to her unhappy 
son Tom, and Orger to adopt some vigorous 
measures about the school, mid the culprits 
who were detained there, awaiting Iheir sen- 
tence, and ]jUitting resistance to it. It was not 
till the coach moved slowly away that the pau- 
pers indulged in any contemptuous remarks 
about Wattrs. There was someiiiing in Orger's 
face and manner that kept thcni silent while 
the patient was within hearing. 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS FLOCK. 

' Maky Kinnear had opportunity to make a great 
many riddles for her papa's amusement, for he 
was very little at home when the cholera spread 
in the neighbourhood of Key's Court, so as to 
cause much alarm in the parish. No giatient in 
that court had recovered or died without re- 
ceiving some kind office from the vicar's own 
|| hands; and it seemed probaWe iWt sotweVwia 
I had been savcrl by his i>reseiicc. Cwft^Acftte, 
' "— 'i liis judgment, und Uitii iu \\\?. »i.f.';j«s\- 
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ence, gave slrenglh to the frienJs ami BLimulus 
to llie nurses ; and it was fr^iiently remarked. 
in a grateful spirit, lliat it was well he did not 
absent hiriiseH'on the plea thai Bpirilual aid was 
out of the question in a diaease of this nature. 
lu tlie dreadAil agony, and the Eurrounding 
buMic of tills malady, nothing is possible but 
Id use with all rapidity the methods wliich may 
or may not be useful ; and many clergymen, the 
people said, might have thought they had done 
their duty when they had ascertained tliat the 
requisite comlbrts were not absent from a scene 
where surgeons and nurses were the proper 
agents. But no surgeon could persuade the 
patients not to importune for cold water, as Dr. 
Kinnear did ; and nu nurse had his power of 
keeping the family of the patient in a state of 
quietness. His step was watched for on the 
creaking stair of many an upper chamber; and 
the wearied assistants sent glances through the 
windows in search of him, from dawn till the 
moment of his appearance. 

Widow Burcham,wlio3e husband had died of 
the disease soon after it was first heard of in the 
perish, hved with her three children in a ground 
floor room in this court. She was reduced by 
her husband's death to great poverty, and had 
wihingly li<:teiied to the proposal of taking a 
lodger to help her lo pay the rent of her good 
sieed apartment, rather than leave it for a smaller. 
PJeasaace Nudd knew a, iiuWuf widow Burcliam, 

and had been kind eiioug\> \.o ^e\.\\et TiVAi^ia. 

tadeed, U was Plea.aani;e^Uo\w.4'e\i>.\\wi^'«ms. 
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into her head, and thr; very next day brought a 
young woman who was kind enough to excuse 
the widow's diatraction of mind, and her bein^ 
scarcely able to take any notice of her lod^^er, 
from terror and grief about her little girl, — hec 
only girl, — who seemed to be dropping; down 
in the disease, The young woman was so 
obliging as to want no assistance about her 
accommodation ; but got quietly to bed at one 
end of the room, while Fleasance stayed to help 
the unhappy mother and the little patient at the 
other. It was very unlbrtunate that the lodger 
should be a. patient also before the morning. All 
the neighbours that heaid it were solely grieved 
for poor Mrs. Burchain, and expected to see the 
whole family laid low by the disease. Several 
were talking of it in the court when the vicar 
came, afler his early breakfast ; and Mrs. 
Burcham'a name was the first he heard. It 
was not omitted in the tale that Pleasance had 
conducted herself most meritoriously. She 
would not allow Mrs. Burcham's child to au&er 
for the sake of a. person that she had brought 
into the house. She had had enough experience 
to want no help, and the ymin;; woman seemed 
to wish to have nobody else about her. If she 
got through, it would be all owing to Plea- 
sance; and indeed, Pleusance thought that she 
had already a better chance than poor Mrs. 
Burcham's child. 

The vicar ios( no time in iiffefing \\\a a,?,?.\?,\.- 
anee. On seeing him, the mot\iet \»iK%\. w\o 
tears, and, pointing to tlie livid, aUTftYvVftW ^■ate 
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wliTch appeared ubove the lied-c!othes, saiil she 
hurdly fancied she was in her ri^rht mind nhen 
ehe lonked ihere and did not know her own child. 
One little boy stood twirling his peg'-top tind 
gazing uneasily, while his elder brother pulled 
his Ibre-lock to- j^et notice, and theu eaf^rly told 
the clergyman that the doctor said, last thing, 
that Sttily was beller. The woman who was 
busy about the bed was also sure thut a ehanpfe 
for good had taken place within two hours, and 
she really thought the child would gel ihroug'h. 
Dr. Kiiiiiear was presently so nearly assured 
that this was the case, us to have some thoughts 
to spare for tlie patient at the odier end of the 
room. All was so quiet there, — the curtains 
drawn dose, and no complaints or movementii 
heard, — that he moved towards Mrs. liurcham, 
who was then mending the Arc, to make his 
inquiries in u whisper. He stood with his back 
to the lire while doing so, and, as it happened, 
in sight of a looking: glass which slanted from 
the wall, reflecting the greater part of that 
corner of the room which the drawn curtains 
otherwise coneealed. The first accidental glance 
showed him Pleasance, in such an attitude, and 
with such a countenance as not only fixed his 
attention, but made him grasp Mrs, Uurcham's 
arm that she might see it too. Pleasance sat on 
the side of the bed, holding; something at arm's 
Jen^^-lh on her knees, and staring at tie wall, 
Jter lipa compressed, nuiV her ftice (jaler, if poa- 
sihk: timn cvev. Tlmt whicAw^aa c«\wei. 
Aej- %( (jtNiai'iily moved. 
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" Have you heard a child cry ?" dem&nded 
the vicar in a hoarse whisper. 

" Yes, sir, Iwice just now : but she said it 
was a neig'hbour and her haby at the window 
behind there, — come to inquire." 

Dr. Kinnear strode round ihe bed, and laid 
his hand on Pleasance's shoulder. He could 
scarcely perceive that she started. Eveu no\¥ 
she could smile. Before she had time to drawl, 
he had pulled aside her apron, and found, — 
what he had expected, — a dead iiifanl, — stran- 
gled ; — the string still round its neck. 

The mother must know nothing of this, was 
his second thought, — rejecting the passing idea 
of its being partly the mother's work. In two 
moments, he was out of the room, with the vic- 
tim and the murderer. Pleasance, as she passed 
out, looked as idiotic as anybody had ever seen 
her. Even the widow said at the moment that 
she would go on looking so till she was out of 
this scrape. 

Mrs. Burcham stayed no longer from her child 

than to see what room Pleaswuce wa-s taken to, 

while the constable was sent for, and nllempta 

' were being made to restore tlie infant. It was 

well she returned when she did. Her lodger 

1 was dressing herself. Whether she would have 

[ attempted an escape by the window or the door 

I could not be known, as she was arrested in her 

I purpose. 

I " Yoa will please to get inVo \K.i a^'ixaV 
I said Mrs. Burchum. " IMei5\\bo\M," — a^aSM.^ 
Kto Iter assistant, " do you look to VVift -^oxai^ 

L "^ A 



waman while I tend my child. — Don't1oses%Iit 
111' her till ihe proper people come,'' she added 
in a whisper. 

" Why. Charlotte Lucas !" cried the neigh- 
bour, much shocked, " what brought you to 
auuh a place as this?" 

" My father turned me out" 

" And yoiir mother?'' 

" She is ill. She does not know. She won't 

The neighbour knew that Charlolle was not 
one of those daughters whose moiiiers miss 
Ihem most in illness ; and she asked no more. 
She had the discretion and kindness to ad- 
vise Charlotte lo say nolhini; to any person 
whatever, and lu Iieep liersclf as quiet as she 
could. Yet she could not be sorry to hear, some 
time after, deep sobs which she hoped were 
some signs of remaining grace. 

A crowd attended Pleasance to the ma^s- 
trale's, — a crowd divided in senlimenl. Some 
lew groaned, and would have had every body else 
groan ; but the majority remained silent Irom 
their uncertainty whether the woman was sane 
or not. Many who had before given her credit 
for a suffieienl portion of sense, now doubted, — 
so vacant and quiet was her countenance as she 
walked on. It seemed incredible that any con- 
scious person could look so, who had felt such a 
r/iiiver and convulsion as had taken place under 
/ler hands within an bout. 
Mr. GilJinghaiii took c&ta \.\\a.\. \.W wisKi. 
sbouJd Jiave dne notice lo civB.b\g v'Wm \a i'jJi'w ^ 
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liis ollicers and see his warrant eseeuted upon 
Guthrie. He hail no objei:tioti to Ple&ESnce'B 
defence escapiiig from the jiislii;e roiim, and get- 
ting^ buzzed about in the street. The poor silly 
creature said that ^he had strangled the child, 
because Guthrie had asked her to do it as sood 
as it was born ; and she had promised not to 
tell any body. And she should not have told 
any body, if the vicar had not found it out : so 
she hoped his worship would not let Guthrie 
find any fault with her. 

Patty was siltinp,' smilingly in the little par- 
lonr at home, stitching a wrislband, while her 
cousin William was amusing her with making 
droll sketches of her mother, who did not seem 
to see that they were in the room, when some- 
body bnrst into the shop, in such a hurry as to 
make the bell on the half door ring as if it would 
never cease. Even Mrs. Guthrie looked up, 
and Patty cried, — 

" Have done, William, will you ? There's 
somebody wanting roe." 

The " somebody'' did tiot give her the trouble 
of moving from her seat. Liicus and three dogs 
stood before her in an instant. 

" Where's your damned father?'' 

" One would lliiuk yon knew where to look 
for him by the words yon use, Mr. Lucas. If 
you will leave your message, he shall have it 
safe." 

—No ; 'lis iio\. ^\. ^ot ^w\ 
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" Then I'm sure it is not fit for him. I hear 
all thai is said lo my father, sooner or later." 

" For your own sake, child, never say that 
aifnin. You don't know what it may bring 
upon vou. If I finii him " 

" do with him, William, can't you ? He will 
set his dops upon my father, — There ! hark lo 
their voices ! — Mercy I I must go." 

William held her back. Her mother again 
looked np, oa if longing; Ibr peace and qniel. 

" O ! don't listen, William. Go uway '. Go 
aWay this minute, or I'll never speak to you 
a^in," cried Patty, as she heard Lueas upbraid' 
ing her lather for Charlotte's aeduelion, and the 
disgrace of her family. 

" I did not think your &ther had been such a 
scoundrel, Patty. 'Tis too late now. I hear it 
alt as well as you. If my own mother had told 
it of him, I would not have believed it." 

" I wonder what you would have said if you 
had seen the valentine.t he uf^ed lo send me,'' 
sulkily observed the wife. " He said then he 
should never change." 

"And now you will think I kept this from 
you on purpose, all this lime ;" said Patty to 
William. 

William kept silence. 

" How should we know ?" she coulinued. 
" Who was likely to tell us ?" 

" I can answer for you," said the mother, 
"Chat you never kucyi a woiA of it, till that 
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newspaper that your father did not like. It 
was the 12ih ol'May, I remember," 

Fatty stole a slatice st Wilham's face, met 
his eye, and repented of her glance. 

" I am sure, William, you would uot think of 
exposing a parent " 

" Not needlessly. Not to those thu had no 
business wilh it," replied Wilham, gravely. 

" Now you are ffoinf^ lo quarrel with me. 
Now you are going to give ine up," Baid Patly, 
breathlessly. 

" Nut for any thing your father has done, 
Patly. You had no part in his doings ', — or, 
rather, you need have had no part in Ihem " 

" But it was no more tlian natural to hold my 
tongue." 

" I see you know what I was pfoing to say. 
Nothing could be more natural than to hold 
your lougue, if that had been all. Then, if I 
had heard of this afiair, I should only have 
been anxious to take you aivay the sooner. But, 
if you look back to all that, has passed between 
us since the 12th of May, yoii will see that 
there has been more on yuur part than holding 
your tongue. You will see " 

" I see that yon want a hole to creep nut of. 
Here is one, — big enough for you," — and she 
insultingly opened the single-pane window. 
"You had belter make haste, lor here comes 
the parish to mob us. If you make haste, you 
hide vniir.se!f in ihc saw-pW. tiooi. ^s-it, 
iiii William. U Ihej' p"\^ wj ^**^^^ '^'^ 
pieces, niy moilwr and 1 can d« w\\\vou'v. NO"i" 



" Do you think they will pull your futher to 
pieces?" asked Mrs. Guthrie, rising to see how 
the street wbh tilling. " 1 never thought of 
Buch a thing." 

" Not you : or you would not hove gone 
about, letting Mrs. Goose and Miss Lane get 
out of you whnlever wns in your mind." 

William hnd not forsuken I'lilty. He was 
only gone to wuru Guthrie to nuike his escape. 
Lucas would have prevented this, however, even 
if Gillinghutn's oHicers hud not been already nt 
the door. 

Putty turned her face sway as her father 
showetl himself at tlie parlour door. 

" Ood help me !" cried he, leaning his fore- 
head against llie door-post. " Nobody, — not my 
own child believes a word I say.'' 

"Believes you!" said Paity, laying down 
the work which in bravado she had taken up. 
" Whv, father, do you mean to say you huve 
not done itP" 

" I have sworn it twenty times, and I swear 
it again. I have sworn it twenty times." 

" On Owlshurst bealh, I suppose, where no> 
body could hear you,'" 

" You would not hear me, any of you. You 
bore me down, You " 

" Make them wait for me," cried Pally to 
William, as she darted past him, and flew up 
stairs. Almost belbre the officers could receive 
l/te retjitest lo wait, she was doyin agu-in, with 
Jjer bonnet on. 
" Go on, fatlier. Lucas is QuV?>vic,"f>i\'aow>wj, 
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Ihe people's niiiids. Good bye, eousm William. 
You and my mother can take care of one an- 
Dtlier; and if yoii sit in tliat far corner, iiubudy 
will see tliat you are liere; and we won't tell, — iior 
my motlier either, if you ask her not." 

William neither looked angry nor smiled at 
her taunls. He made haste lo call Liicu.s to 
account for prejudicing ihc mob afjainst the 
overHBer. Lucas denied that he had donu any 
Buchtbinv. He had not spoken a word lieyond 
his nent neighbours in the crowd. IJis looks 
of bitter contempt, however, had had more efTeut 
than any words. When Guthrie showed himself, 
B howl arose which made even Fatty's heart 
sink within her. 

" There is Dixon," said William to I.er. " He 
looks as if he wanted to get lo us lo spc»k to 
HI. He will let us through his premises, bo as 
to reach Mr. Gilhngham's by the back way. I 
will go and ask him.'' 

" No need," said Patty. " We never asked 
favours of UixoQ before, and I am sure I shall 
not begin now." I 

Dixon bustled and pushed his way, with a 
look of solemn condolence. He addressed him- 
self to Guthrie. 

" My dear fellow, this is a shocking business. 
That, of all paopie, it should have happened to 
nn overseer! I feel it acutely. Cannot it be 
hushed up ? Is it too late to hush it up ?" 

" Not if you can lay the panaYi Vo aVwj ^(k -a. 
twelvemonlli, Mr. Dixon," answereiPaVV'i- 
" l/pon my soul, I would do aw-^ VX^-b^ "w- 
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my power In stop the aflair. Lucas, ; 
remember somelhing besides your pa 
ings. Think of llie scaiidfLl to an 
Privale feelinu; should be set aside when " 

" Do make way, Mr. Dixon. You can have . 
your lulk out when we come back ajftun, — in 
less of u hurry. And then, perhaps, you may i 
know belter what you arc talking about." I 

" You don't expett to briag your father back 
with you, Miss Patty? 1 cannot allow you to 
be deceived, it is a very serious cure." 

" For those whom it concerns. Who Uiose 
are, you may know belter ibun my futher. You 
cannot know leas." 

Dixon was unaware that Guthrie had even 
attempted to deny the cliurge. lie had hud no 
opportunity yet, anil Dixon seemed determined 
to give him none now. Pally thought; so anxious 
did he seem to detain the party. 

The vicar's presence was so jar a restraint 
upon Mr. Gillingham, as to oblige him to main- 
tain something like impartiality, Pleasance was, 
of course, particularly crazy. The only thing 
that ahe seemed at all collected about was Outh- i 
rie's order to her to put the baby out of sight, 
and to tempi Tom Waters to run away. No- 
body who heard wliat she had to say,— r-ramblln^; 
as most of it was, unci the whole un^:ubs tan listed 
by any witness,- — could ihiuk it such as would 
justify a. mun'M beini;- committed to prison. 
There was no reason to suppose that Guthrie 
/innw nr cured anything a\>ou\, V^e ViV-j . VlVm- 
'uile had taken no oiilh, «ov e\tv\ mait -ewi 
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direct assertion against him ; and the by-alandera 
were of opinion, — some that it was a haliacina- 
tioH, others that it was a plot,— of Pleasance 
Nudd's. The crowd soon learned that Plea- 
sance would no doubt be I'ound [failly of hinacy 
on lier trial; and they separated, agreeinn', as 
Ihey walked sway, that it was a wonder people 
were so anxious to be overseers, their situation 
exposing them before all others to be made a 
convenience of. If a pauper went crazy, too, 
the first person likely lo he annoyed was the 
overseer ; and it was well known Ihal more 
people go crazy among paupers than out of any 
other class. Nothing is more natural than that 
those who take their fill of gin on pay-days, and 
thea fast more or less till next pay-day, should 
go wrong in the head sooner than others ; and 
being subject to their fancies or their malice is 
what every man should lay his accounts for 
when he lets himself be made overseer. 

The vicar remained with Mr. GiUingham when 
the prisoner had been carried off, and when 
Guthrie and his daughter had departed on the 
disappearance of the lastof the mob. He wished 
to know whether the question of Charlotte's set- 
tlement was really to be htigated. 

" To be sure, sir. What was the law made 
for, if it is not lo he acted upon ? The case is 
Temoved into the Court of King's Beneh.'' 

" But you have not the majority of the pariah 
with you." 

■ We must do our duty, sit, toT ^\\ ^Xm^^ "^m 
What sort of duty 1" ^M 
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" To the girl nnd to the parish, sir. Here 
we shall have to pay the iiputhecary nobod; 
knows how Diui^h, this time and on any tiitnre 
occasiou. And she has rights, sir, as well as 
ourselves. She must be protected.'* 

" Whether she has rights in any other parish 
is, we think in vestry, too doubtt'ul a matter to 
be put to so expensive an issue. As for jirotec- 
tion to the girl,— it seeins Id me a strange kind 
of protection. Not to stir the question of whe- 
ther it has corrupted her, — it has certainly taken 
her out of the care of her father and the pale of 
her family, exposed her to the suspicion of being 
concerned in this murder, and- '' 

" What can you mean, Dr. Kinneac?" 

" I mean ihut whoever put il into her head 
that she had a claim on a distant parish for pay 
for nursing her mother, brought her into contact 
with a bad set of people. She was degraded in 
her father's eyes by her appearance before the 
Teatryasan ap]}licant. He was hardened against 
her when her disgrace became known to him; 
and, instead of concealtns: her shame, and trying 
to reclaim her, he cast her out, throwing her 
upon the tender mercies of Pleasance Nudd. 
Theu comes all this plot against Guthrie " 

" I'iot, my clear sir ! " 

" Yes, — plot. Now that Guthrie's daughter 
lias taken ihe matter up, I expect llie whole 
parish will know bel'ore sunset tliat Guthrie is 
jis gnorant of the whole affair as I am myself. 
Jam Hrmly persuaded thaV \ve Vwo'sa nothinc; 
about it, Well ; here ia tits 'p«ma'i*J.>ifivv >A 
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Guthrie, the complete corruplion oF the girl 
from tiie (leplorable exposure, and the expense 
of a law-suit which ihe party lo be protected 
trould never have propoeed. because the protec- 
tion would not have been wanted. Lucas is far 
from beinij a. poor man. Why you should be 
so anxious to put one of his children upon the 
rates, ag^ainat his will, is more than I can account 
fpr.- 

Gillingham did notthinli it necessary to enter 
on a defence of the law of settlement. His bu- 
siness was to see that its protection was secured 
while it was the law. 

"Cerlatnly, when it is asked for, and no ad- 
vantageous compromise is lo be had. But, in 
this case, there has been a gcing out of the way 
to plunge the parish into a great expense, to the 
injury of all the parties concerned," 

" We have the power, sir, and we are respon- 
sible to no one for the use of it. You may bring' 
the whole parish at your heels, and it will be of 
no use. The thing is done, sir, Wc have the 
power, sir; and you cannot point out any re- 
Bponsibility." 

" That is the very thing to be lamented. I 
do wish, Mr. Qiliingbam, that while you boast 
of your freedom from le^l responsibility, you 
would calmly review the moral responsibility of 
m^atrates in a case like Ibis. Consider ttiat 
this is the only security Ihe parish lias." 

"Khis not ffood enough, sir, ^o\l\\a4\la^^J« 
petitinn for a better." 
•• Wc are going to do so. Mew\\:vma, ^^i^i- 
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must be aware that the imporlanee of your trust 
justifies any aiuiiety, any slrengih ol' remon- 
strance on our part. I have no appeal to make 
on my own BL'Count ; but I do implore you, on 
behalf of my parish, to consider what you do in 
putiini^ in force the law and the power that you 
hold, against the wills and the interests of al- 
most the entire society amidst which you live." 

Mr. Gillingham bowed stiffly; and the vicar 
proceeded to concert wilh a wiser and better 
inairistrule, how to set forth to g;overnment, 
wilh the utmost force, the grievances under 
which the parish eiiBTered, and how most persua- 
sively lo propose the principles which must 
sDurd redress. 
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Chapter VII. 
WIIO PETITIONS AND WHO RULES, 



The rate-payers who were dissatisfied with the 
esisting state of affairs, und who found all their 
efforts after co-operation, for the purpose of ju- 
Iroducinsf reforms, rendered abortive by the 
opposition of one popularity-hunting magis- 
trate, considered it their duly to put on record 
their sense of the faults of ihe system under 
nbJch they suffered. TVie 'ioWowwj, ^tltitin 
iFiis noon belbre the e^ea q? cncs^ \i\VL'ati\\.'Mi.\ A 
tJie parish. 
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<*Tothe Honourable the Commous, &c., 

the Petition, &c. &c. 
" Shewefii, 
" That the powers granted by law to open 
veatries, in respect of administering' relief Id the 
poor, are bo inyolved in doubt and obscurity, 
that it is difficult lo declare what authority in 
respect of such relief belongs to an open yeslry, 
or whether it has any authority at all. 

"That the practical influence of an open 
vestry beinu;, notwithstanding, very great in 
every parish where it exists, it becomes of the 
highest importance to ascertain whence this 
influence is derived, and to what purposes it is 
most natumlly applied. 

" That such authority is derived from the per- 
sonal influence of those of its members who are 
most itnportant from their station, wealth, or 
activity. As there nre inducements for most 
members of rank, and all bt^tonging to a profes- 
sion, to absent themselves, and for all wtio can 
derive advantage from certain modes of expen- 
diture of the parish funds to be peculiarly active 
in their attendance, the influence of the vestry 
is lodged in the hands of these last. 

"That the strongest temptation being thus 
I offered to waste and malversation, and no clieolc 
cijsting but the interest which each rate-payer 
1 has iu the reduction of the rate, the intluence of 
I the vestry is naturally, if not commonly, applied. 
I to purposes of corrupt patronage, '^uVi\Aag.t ^^'^ 
1 privute inlerest h every fonn. 
1 "That though certain open veatTv©aW«e, ^'^ 



the intrepidity of benevolent individiia]n, or the 
public spirit of nhole parishes, ninstiluled ihem- 
eekes honourable exceptions lo the censure more 
or less applicnhle lo open vestries in general, 
yet, an their wise (.■oiidiict dejcndB on the virtue 
of individuals, and not un an; priiicipte of ilie 
system under which they ael, such exceptions 
are to be regarded as fortunate and (emporsry 
accidents and not as any vindication of the 
principle of their eonstitiition, 

" That the evils inherent in the conetitutioti 
of open vestries were attem|)led to be obviated 
by the establishment of select or representative 
vestries, consisting of from five to twenty elected 
xate-payers, besides the clergyman, church- 
wardens, and overseers for the time being. 

" That though the introduction of this method 
of management has proved highly beneficial in 
numerous cases, it has failed to banish the abuses 
which it was designed lo obviate. 

" That the members of the representative, 
being selected from among those of the open 
vestries, are exposed lo the same corrupting in- 
fluences. They ure e(]ually free from respon- 
sibility for the abuses nhich they may have ad- 
mitted or continued. Moreover, wherever it 
happens lo be the interest of the constituency 
by whom they are elected, lo perpetuate abuses, 
the select vestry is most likely to be composed 
of those who will most readily pledge them- 
«e/ces to the continuance of Vi-ad \.v!ictices, 

"That ill jiropotlion as ae\eiA N«Xiv», ■»!«, 

ffannd to be an efficieat >A»dt. v.ynx ft» i^iMtt, 
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inlerests of the bulk of the raie-payers, they are 
liable to be liisconlinued, and ihe old sjstein 
resorled to, AceordiiiEjly, (here has been a great 
and accelerated diniioution in the number of 
representative vestries, three hundred having 
been closed of the 2868 which existed in 1827. 

" That though by making vestry decisions 
final, one great class of evils, — those arising 
from magisterial interference, — would be less- 
ened or excluded, and by other specilic methods 
specific grievances ntigbt be remedied, there can 
be no security for a wise and virtuous parochial 
government till the administration of parochial 
funds and influence is committed to disinterested 
persons responsible to a disinterested head, — 
contrary to the proposition 'that every parish is 
the best manager of its own af&irs. 

" That a tribunal and conditions of relief 
might be estabhshed by which economy might 
be secured, partial interference prevented, the 
claims of ratepayers and rate-receivers adjusted, 
and (heir rights defined, and the intrigues and 
heart-burnings which perplex and embitter the 
intercourse of ueighbours in a badly regulated 
parish wholly excluded. 

" That the institution of district boards, acting 
tbroogh salaried oflicers, and responsible to a 
central board, would answer the purposes pro- 

" That, finally, instead of the interests of 

several thousands of persons \n a ^aVv^ 'Wwi?, 

at the mercy of a few irreBpons\Vi\e Kvan»?,«^-. 

placed in drcumslancea of altong \,ew^^»-"^'»a"S' 
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your petiUouers desire to see ihose extensive 
JNterests placed under ihe protection of an ad- 
minitiirative body whieli shall have at once the 
power and the inducetnent to make the support 
and dincipliiie of the indigent consistent with the 
^ rii^hlsanil interestB ol' the independent. 

"May il therefore, &c." 

It was very diepleasing both to Oillinirhain 
and Dixon to pass groups of people assembled 
round the shop nlnduvre where tliia petition 
was exposed, and to see one respectable rate- 
piiyer after another turning into the place where 
the original was deposited for signature. As 
often as they observed an elderly main mbbingf 
his spectacles, they looked to see how he was 
about to uae tbem ; and as they passed ale- 
houses where a. reader was giving due emphasis 
to the several clauses, the magiiitrate could not 
help feeling as if the public mind was reokoning 
up his vexatious Bummanses, and the overseer 
looked for troublesome questions about hot 
bread and summer-made candles served to the 
workhouse, and perplexing investigations into 
his pauper relationships. Perhaps it would be 
the best plan to get up a counter petition, or 
occupy the parochial mind with on animated 
meeting for some purpose or another. 

An occasion was not long wanting; to those 

trha Here on the watch for one. The paupers 

Aflf/ not been paid for a weeV ■, ao.4 vitveu Orger 

fas avked why he did i\o\ AisttvWVc 'ilwi wmvai^^. 
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not been duly discharged. lie hod s:\ven notice 
of the stale i>l thuigs lo those whom it concerned ; 
but no money was forthcoming. This aftbrdeil 
a charming' opening for Dixon. He determined 
to have a meeting, to communicate his opinion 
that the rales were too low for the interest and 
honour of the parish ; and he thought he could 
BO manage the atfair as lo secure the attendance 
of friends alone. 

The point of having the vestry meelinfts held 
earlier in the day had been carried some time 
before, as it happened lo suit the convenience of 
most of the members. Dison had not forgiven 
this opposition to his will; and now was the 
time for revenge. The notices were always given 
for eleven o'clock, in order that the paupers and 
others who were lo attend upon the vestry might 
be in readiness on the arrival of the members. 
all of whom understood that the business would 
not begin before twelve. On this occasion it 
was Dixon's object to get the business over be- 
fore the vicar and his other enemitK (as lie 
called them) should arrive ; and a private inti- 
mation was therefore circulated among his 
friends that they must be on the spot at eleven 
precisely. They were so; and Dixon denied 
himself much declamation on the poverty by 
which the paupers were this week deprived ol" 
[heir rights. Hia eloquence was not needed, 
for his companions look his word for it that 
the rales were mitch too low, awi s'jCR'v. -sw 
veij few wiiiules in eiicouTagvvig V.\n\ Vo Xvi^ 
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on a heavier one than had been nllowed since 
Or^'iT came into office. They would have to 
liear their shnre of this rate— at least all who 
could not coax Dixon or frighten Guthrie 
into leniency towards ihem ; but the paii- 
jiers whn stood by aaid very datteriiip; ihinfp!, 
and GilMti^hsm would be pleased, and the 
vestry would gel the name of tieinf^ liberal onn? 
more ; and besides, there would bo a buyinfj of 
high-pticed goods by the paupers ; and all these 
advunlages together would more than com- 
pentiate for the increased rate to each indi- 
vidual. To save appearances, they talked a 
good deal of economy, and found fault with one 
or two items of expenditure which Dixon pre- 
sented but did not defend. The surgeon's charge 
for attendance and medicines for Charlotte was 
pronounced monatrous. Dixon mentioned in 
excnse ihut it was proposed under the idea that 
it was to be paid by another parish. As, how- 
ever, the cause in the King's Bench was likely 
to be lost, the bill must be reduced, and there 
was no doubt of the surgeon being reasonable 
when he knew the state of the case. 

It was a prodigious amusement to the victo- 
rious party to see the enemy gathering in the 
field too late. The very | paupers, who under- 
stood the stratagem, lingered and laughed. 
They had been told, that more bad been gained 
la Ihem by it than would ever be lost by all the 

petiliotiing of their loea-, aT\4\\«i wvailetice of 

triumph was in their depoAnitBl, 



"You Iiad due notice, gentlemen, to meet at 
eleven o'clock," said Dixon. "I don't know 
what you. have to compkin of." 

" Of your laying on a heavy new rate," eaid 
Guthrie, "when there is money owing In the 
parish. I am ready to pay 702. ihal ia due from 

" So you are in debt (o the pariah, Mr, G iitlu 
rie, are you? Tour servant, sir. You will ex- 
cuse my not being aware of the fact." 

" It relates to those accounts which I unfor- 
funately eihibited in an imperfect stale. It was 
a pure mistake, — owing to the hurry and con- 
fusion of my mind. It was Mr Orger who 
helped me to find out the mistake ; wliicU was, 
that I had kept a separate account, Ibc some 
reason that I forget now ; and I forgot to insei-t 
iL I came down to say that instead of a ba- 
lance of seven pound odd in my lavour, there is 
a balance of 70/. against me. It would have 
been forthcoming with the interest, and you 
might have been saved the laying on the new 
rale." 

Dixon laughed vehemently at Guthrie's in- 
genuous disclosure ; but he was obliged to stop, 
to listen to Orger's question whether there were 
not still funds in reserve. 

" What funds Bhould there be?" Dixon 
asked. He was always guarded in his replies 
to Ol^er, whose knowledge and accurate me- 
mury made liiin a formidable iiHercogB.\w. 

Was Dixon ready to sweur AaX. V^e miiVic-j \tv 
Messrs. Taylor and iSnipe's hands, tot -wV^cVt*. 
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was reecivinn; five per cent, interest, was not 
parish money, but his own ? 

It was money whieh he had a fair title lo 
use, Dixon said. Not his own, certainly, in the 
tommon sense of the term, but his own to use 
till the end ofthe parochial year. It had always 
been an understood thing in the parish that 
it was not necessary for the overseers lo deliver 
in on the instant what was collected. The 
money in question was what Or^r had nothing 
to do with ; — arrears which Dixon had taken 
the trouble himself to collect, — recently, — very 
recently ; and it would shortly be paid in. 

" With the & per cent, interest, if you please," 
said the vicar. " When the vestry happens to 
have a little money beforehand,— which is sel- 
dom enouijh the case,— we cannot get more 
than 3^ percent, interest. We shall feel ourselves 
oblifred to you for introducing us to a better in- 
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Dixon had no intention of attending to the 
vicar's words ; but he left off laiii!;hing at his 
brother overseer. The vicar passed on to make 
his inquiries of certain of the paupers who had 
sick children, or some other cause of trouble at 
home. Orger followed him, looking rather 
disconsolate. 

" Sir, what is to be done?" 

" About these money matters ? Why, we 
seem equally at the mnrcy of the honest man 

and the the consultor of his own conve- 

nienee. I think we muBl XsJkb cate \n be in 
time another da.y, and pTDpoae.\.\vaX'a!i\V'M.Va^4& 
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shall be lodged in the bank as they are col- 
lected : and that it shall he for the vestry to 

" And if the veatry should not agree to your 
plan?" 

" Then we must submit, I suppose, to leave 
our OTerseers without any other check than that 
of having to exhibit their accounts, and (o pay 
Iheir own share of an extravagant rate : — 
checks far too feeble for the case. — You shake 
your head, Mr. Orger. I am afraid you think 
we are getting from bad to worse in our parish 
affairs." 

" I do not see how they can well be worse, 
sir. That the overseer and the pauper should 
be receiving' interest for parish money while I 
cannot get my salary paid, is a grievance that 
I cannot but feel." 

" The pauper get interest for money 1" 

"Yes, sir. Did not yon hear? Pleasance 
Nudd is the one I mean. — O, yes ; when we 
looked into her little affairs, the other day, on 
her being sentenced to the asylum, we disco- 
vered that she had forty-seven pounds out at 
interest. She was so much vexed at our find- 
ing it out, that you would hardly have token 
her to be so wrong in the head as the judge 
and jury found her." 

" Well ; this is a reasonable relief to the 
parish. I suppose, however, her maintenance 
in the asyhtm will be expensive." 

"Nine shillinf^s a week. Her Vaui V^fiN''*' 
above tivo years, and when il ia ex\\a\\^Xe&, s'ft* 
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will cost us less than she has donp. It vns 

next to impoKsitile, even if our overseers had 
nislieil it, to guavil a^lust tier devices Tor get- 
ling money from all id turn ; and what she 
obtained on her own accouul, wus nothing in 
comparison with what she sUrred up others to 
claim. ]f we could shut up one or two more of 
our neighbours in like manner, we might do very 
well yet." 

" Shutting out ia belter than shutting up/' 
the vic»r observed. " We cannot spare our ma- 
nufacturers and our bakers from our society. 
The best kindness to poor Pleosance, — be she 
weak ot head or corrupt at heart, — is to seclude 
her from the power of doing anything in society, 
because she cun do only mischief. And it would 
be the best kindness to these other neighbours 
of ours to take from them the power which they 
use mischievoosly, and place it where it may be- 
nefit themselves and everjhody else.'' 

" Guthrie would say amen, if he heard you, 
sir. The corea of his office have heaped twenty 
years upon his head." 

"And his clever daughter has lifted ten of 
tliem off again. Look at him as he stands now 
with sometliing hke a smile on his face. He 
was never seen with such a smile as that, from 
the day the newspaper interfered against him 
till his daughter took down Charlotte's confes- 
sion in my presence. That was the hest cross- 
examiimliuii 1 ever bea,(d', and she had no 
better fortune than she AesetNti w\viv\ ^^ ixna- 
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" And what said Lucas ? " 

" He made more apologies than Guthrie was 
willing to receive, and has since cleared Ihe 
cooper's premises of rats. He feels liow very 
nearly a worthy neighbour was sacrificed be- 
tween his daughter and himself." 

" He will nol even smile with the neighbours 
when they make their natural remarks on poor 
Guthrie's restored domestic happiness, which the 
wife takes care that everybody shall be aware of. 
He shows very proper feeling about that." 

'' He sees that if that happiness had not been 
unnaturally disturbed, it would not have had to be 
naturally restored. Let the wife be as foolish as 
she will, it docs not become any oue of the 
name of Lucas, or any tel low-parishioner of 
Guthrie's, to smile sarcastically ou the oc- 
casion.'' 

Org^T was quite of this opinion, and his de- 
meanour had previously shown that he was so. 
Indeed, any of his neighbours could testify that 
he had been guilty of many more sighs than 
smiles of lute. 



1 



CHAPTBn VIII. 

THE HEFORMEK'S REWARD. 

OnoEft'a friendB at ihe infirmary were willing 
to utlow all that he said in praise of siluation 
uiid scenery when Ihe leaves were out in the dell 
below, and the sloping^ garden was gay wilh 
ilowers, and busy with the voices of tbose who 
were inakitjg trial of their returnini^ strength in 
its cullivatiun. The terrace was admitted to 
look very tempting; to a reviving patient when 
the morning sun shone upon its rows of trim 
plants : but neither Barbara nor her mother 
pretended to share Orger's admiration when his 
praises went on through dreary November, and 
rainy February, and windy March. There was 
one March day, however, when everybody who 
could seemed disposed to go to the window. Tile 
sun had shone into the matron's parlour ao 
warm that Mrs. Watson could bear the window 
open at breakfast time, to let in the twittering; 
and chirping from the copse below. It was just 
the day for poor little Bexley to attempt her first 
walk out of doors ; and Barbara had leave lo 
carry her down stairs, and superintend the one 
turn along tile terrace and back again, which 
was a// (hat was allowed. It was so long since 
the cliild had been abroad on \\w ir«\v \\\iifc%, 
that she did not know how Vq be, vcwiwavawv 
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the use of them. She limped here, and she 
limped there, and made so many zigzags in her 
one walk along; and back again, that Barbara 
found it the most prudent plan to spin out the 
pleasure, and seat her charge every minute, 
under pretence of getting her a flower, or a 
white bmierfly, or whatever else came in sight 
liat mig-ht be made a prize of. All this took 
up ao much time, that Mrs. Watson put out her 
head from between two camellias to see what 
the pair of babies could be dning. All this 
exhausted the child's spirits too, so that when 
she was carried up-stairs again she was a little 
fretful, and Barbara contrived to be at leisure to 
hold her in her lap beside the window, where 
her charge might have the choice of looking out 
or dropping asleep. She sat down for this pur- 
pose in a window-seat which commanded the 
second best view in the ward where some of 
the convalescents were distributed, 

" "Tis a wider view here, miss," said Mrs. 
Waters, who had been just shown up to her 
husband, and was knitting beside him. '' Do 
take a seat beside me, miss, if you won't take 
mine. — O, dear, no, ma'am ; you can't disturb 
us and our talk. 1 have no secrets to tell my 
husband to day ; and if I had " 

To induce Waters to seat himself again, it 
was necessary to do as his wife desired; so 
Barbara was presently comparing the ways in. 
which the two patients looked oat \iY«^ "i^^ 
landscape; — the liU\e girl keeping \\eT\vea.i\wv- 
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moveable on her friend's bosom, nhile her eyes 
languidly followed the shadows from the clouda, 
moving now over meadows where the callle did 
nut look up to see what darkened their pasture, 
and now over fallows where flocks of birds 
flitted and settled by turns; — Waters, in restlesH 
pleasure, rising and sitting down again, making 
out a coltBge on the farthest hill, — a white cot- 
tage which bis wife could not see, and laughing 
aloud at (he frolics of two frisking ponies in & 
field. The town lay on the other side of the 
building, quite out of sight from this window : 
but some of its sounds came now and then 
with the gentle puffs of wind. 

" How oddly those bells go !" said the child, 
sleepily. " They ring and leave off again every 
minute." 

" What, my dear?" said Barbara. BloopiDg 
her head. " Bells, did you say?" 

" Yes, miss, ihe belis are ringing," said Mrs. 
Waters, very smilingly; "and you may hear 
them, if you listen whenlhe wind comes. They 
are bells that my husband has a right to know 

John rose, and once more looked towards the 
road to OwlshursI, which wound visibly from a 
near point till it was lost among the hills. His 
wife told him once more that there was no use 
in watching yel. 

" O, Miss Guthrie is married this morning, I 
suppose ; aud you are looking to see the bride 
pass op her way home." 
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" We shall scarcely see the bride, mias, inside 
the chaise as she will be ; but we may chance 
lo see Bomebady else sitting beside the driver. 
Our buy, miss, our Tom, is going to be servant 
to Mr. and Mrs. William." Seeing Barbara 
look ratlier surprised, she continued, " This may 
seem rather strange to those who know why his 
master was discontented with him ; but Miss 
Patty satisfied Mr. William how the hoy had 
been tampered with, and driven into the offence, 
as it were, and Mr. William was equally satis- 
fied of his repentance; so he said that they 
should want a boy to keep his pony and the 
chaise, and work in the garden, and clean the 
shoes and knives, and be handy in the parlour, 
and drive the market cart, and help in the mill 
when he has nothing else to do, and " 

" And is your Tom to do all that V 

" He is to learn, ma'am. His breeding has 
been of a different kind, so far ; but he is quick 
at learning, and will be more so, now a cha- 
racter is of the first consequence to him. We 
are only to find him oue suit of clothes in a. 
year ; and when he is found a clever servant in 
all these things, he is tn have wages." 

" It was Miss Guthrie that made that bargain 
with you, I dare say ?" 

"The part about the wages, miss? Yes. 
But it is a happy one for us. It has taken a 
load off my husband's mind, and mine like- 
wise. He will be out of harm's vfa-j \\\ &% 
country, liis master having notonsVo i^S" 
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overfieors, anil such people as are about thent 
My heart was in my month, miss 
believe, when they sent for me on particular 
business, and desired me to bring Tom with 
me, I had the i^reatest mind to have lefl him 
behind, and sent him out somewhere, eo ag to 
be able lo say 1 did not know where he was, in 
ease of any harm being meant 1 Uut I am 
gtad enough that I did not do anything sii ill- 
mannered." 

Waters shook his head, without, however, 
lookin;^ very grave. 

" And when we went, Tom slinking behind 
me, it was all so different from what we thought! 
Miss Patty's best wedding things were some of 
them lying about; and as we went in quietly, 
as became us, they dirt not find us out, and Mr. 
William had on a cap with smart blue ribbons 
of Miss Patty's, and he turned his head shout 
and made faces before the glass, till my poor 
boy, that little thought to laugh in that house, had 
to step back into the shop to helpbarsiing out. 
Miss Patty put on, when they aaw me, being 
very angry with Mr. William ; but she was not 
really offended, I'm sure." 

*■ Mrs. Guthrie wna not there to t«ll them you 
were at the door, I suppose?" 

" O, yes, she was : but she seemed the 
busiest of the three. She had lots of old papers 
belbre her, sorne of them with pretty cut and 
painted borders. These she kei;it calling Mr. 
William lo come mid read, wvi s^^Vft 
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prettily of Imw her husband used to atimire 
her; and Mr. William called ihem all very 
pleasing ; bat I fancied he looked as if he had 
rather not have read so many, liut have been 
free to do something else." 

" And so he was ready to apeak to you about 
Tom ?" 

" Very, indeed ; (hough he rather put it upon 
Miss Patty. I was in a iWght all Ihe time les 
Tom should not look grave enough after what 
he had seen; but I could scarcely help lauglit 
ing myself when the thought of the cap came 
across me. However, it was a!l soon settled, 

"Tisthem! There they go! Huzza! Huzzar' 
cried Waters, waving hig crutch, in the absence 
of other instruments of rejoicing. Barbara's 
little charge started from her doze, and the 
patients at the other end of the ward all looked 
round a' the same moment. — The chaise was 
distinct enough in the white road, Barbara al- 
lowed, and the parents declared they saw two 
people on the driver's seat, whieh Barbara was 
quite willing to believe. 

When the vehicle had finally disappeared 
among the hills, Waters turned round, and said 
he was now ready to go at any moment ; and 
his wife hastily put up her knitting. 

" We were glad to hear you had the sur- 
geon's leave to go out now when you liked," 
said Barbara: "but you haAteUM VisiiA 'i'a'<« 
lime. Do lie (fowti once mote, asi ?,o ^vw'w^^ 
a/ler dinner. Why should you be \u a.Vx*"'*^'^' 



" Because I om wanted at home, ma'am. Th«M 
U plenty of work wailing for me there," repliMt 
Julm with alaLTJly, 

" Indeed ! I am very plad to hear that," 

" I iloubt whether everjbody will be g\aB,. 
considering the cause of it," observed Mrs, 
Waters: " but the having work is of such cnn- 
sequence to us, that we can't help being g'ad 
of whatever briu^ it. The parish has gone back 
to the old plan with the workhouse, misB," sh« 
went on, in answer to Barbara's troubled look 
of inquiry. " Our employer has got the con- 
truct for shoes again; and he is calling out fbl 
my husband, as the best of his workmen." 

'• How do you mean ' the old plan V Aw 
we to have opeu vestries again ?'' 

" Yes ; the party that was against them was 
(|iiite beaten at the meeting, yesterday morning, 
— They that have got their own way soy rather 
more than (hey need about having worsted the 
vicar; but as to the overseers ■" 

"Ay; that is the worst part of it," said John. 
" Mr. Orger's going away will he a matter of 
great concern to many ; and, I am sure, greatly 
so to us." ' 

" Mr. Orger has been a kind friend to us," 
said Mrs, Waters ; " and, considering bow he 
has been so to every one that really wanted it, 
it teems strange that the other overseers should 
carry it over bis head as they have done. They 
are bath in again: Dixon, becviiise hft wished it, 
Slid Ciiithric. beciiuse lUe-j ovcT-^tsMwiei \ot&, 
Ae fays. — Tiiere aie laan^ \\ia.\. cotwiq^. \i*tj 




giving much weight U> «1m1 the i 

party eay about what b likctj 10 h 

but it is a £;reat thing lo u« to ksve llv aHUiic 

of the shoes for the warUxNMB agiim.'' 

Barbara .wished in lifr Mra Miad Um ibcjr 
would be gone. A (l»kiieM bad tomii 0m iw 
landscape. Sbe could not bear lhe«cifM«f 
the child on her tap. She waa tiA of (iw ur* 
race, the fleecy sky, bcr dally baaiaaa, htr Kfe. 
All was wrong. 

■'Yesterday mnraing!" abe tboBflK fcattMl)'. 
" Yesterday morning ! and be ham m^tr tmmm 
to tell me. — 1 had no right, bciwcnTi a« 1 Wic 
said to myself all along, in be e^ttmm,- -tw i*^ 

pose — He never said any thing 1 dan aay, I 

have been in a mistake Irofo the twyiiiaJMi:. 
and very rain, — and very •illy,— I an Mm! 
I have made myself very tuiliapfiy at bat. iiatu 
have 1 been making myacU nu pruud and bo 
happy, without any body knowing; luid itiiw 
nobody cares particulariy about rnc, bTut all. I 
am not worth aiiy body'ji thinkiug atioui ; ami 1 
dure say he has be«n engaged to iMni«liudy (Iw. 
the whole time, and wait never Uitiikiiig ol me 
at all. My mother sbould not have looked a* 1 
saw her took, one day. i dare any 1 nhould 
never have thought half ao much about it but 
for thaL 1 wonder how people can put such 
things into one's head, when they might 

Her heart iuterrupted her lieail. Itb^at-to 
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— Orger was on Ihe terrace b low. and he 
beckoned her to come down. She shook her 
liead once, after hating pretended for a minute 
not to see him ; but she ended by going down. 

" They have carried all llieir own way in 
Ihe veBlry," said Orger. " There is an end of 
every thing. They packed the meeling, and 
carried all by clamour.'' 

" Well, 1 Buppose they must do as they 
choose." 

" To be sure they must, — ruin the pariah, — 
send every ihiiig in it to rack and ruin," rephed 
Orger, vehemently chucking pebbles from tlie 
terrace wall into the garden. 

" If they do, you will not be here to see it. 
You are going away, I suppose?" 

Orger was a full minute before he put his 
hands in his pockets, and replied 

" After all I have tried.— after all I have 
done ! They cannot deny what I have saved 
to the parish, — what has been done for the chil 
dren. And, now, evety body says so coolly, — 
' You are going away, I suppose?' " 

" 0, nobody denies what you have done ; 
but if they choose, I suppose they must do as 
they like." 

" That is clear enough ; but it need not pre- 
vent people from But nobody seema to 

care. There is an end of my hopes,— of all 
my hopes ; and nobody cares." 

"Except the vicar." 

"The vicar!'' cried Otgw,' 
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and turning sharp round. — ■' I don't mean any 
thing but respect to tlie vicar," continued he in 
B. moderated lone, " bit I have lo do with him 
only about business. What I mean is " 

He did not say what; so Barbara went on 
to express surprbe at seeing him so very mnch 
\exed. He could go and seek better success 
for his plans elsewhere, she concluded. 

" I must. But one cannot change one's 
friends at every turn, and " 

" No, not one's friends, certainty ; and that 
is the last thing I should think of being sorry 
for." Barbara spoke briskly, and Orger looked 

" I never change my friends, "" said he ; " but 
how do I know what ihey may think of me, or 
how they may forget me, if I do not get on in 
the world, and live at a distance, and leave 
room for somebody else lo fill my place ?" 

" You can always come and see Ihem, I 
should think." 

" May I?" cried he, eagerly. " But I may 
not get on in the world elsewhere any better 

He would discover that in time, Barbara sup^ 

" If I do, then I will come and see you. 
You say i may? Yes; you did say so, — It' 
you do not see me, you will know why." 

" You are not going quite away now ?" awii. 
Barbara, observhi'i- him direct h\s aVe^is Vo-^axia 
the end of the terrace where his Xiotsft v*'aa ^■as- 
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tened.— He was.— But her mother was withiti. 
— He would just shake hands with her at the 
window. This dotie» he was gone ; And nothing 
could bring Barbara in from her solitary gar- 
den for hours. This springy day was sd very 
fine ! 
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THE LABOUR MARKET, 

The merry days of the Cornish miners were 
over when ihe adversity of their employers, iu 
1818, lurneil hundreds of them adrid, and 
lessened the gains of those who were still at 
work. No slig^ht or transient reverse could 
impair the respectability of this class of men. 
Unlike the agricultural labourers of their own 
and the neighbouring county, they act upon the 
principle that one of the chief usee of a time of 
prosperity is to afford protection against a day 
of adversity: so that when the agent of their 
mine begins to look grave, aut! purchasers come 
with solemn faces to the weekly auction of ores, 
null ' tributers' are to be seen admiring: the sun- 
shine at noonday instead of being buried to their 
hearts' content in the dark chambers of the 
mine, the public is not made to suffer by the 
change. The miner retires to the cottage he 
has built or purchased, tu cuUUa.ta Wia ^^sisav 
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he has laboriously reclaimed from the waste ; 
and there he hopes to subsist on his own re- 
sources if the ill rorlune or the mine be not too 
long prutracted. It has been a comfort to have 
his club-money to look to, in case of being dis- 
abled at his work; and now he is sure, huvitig^ 
regularly paid his sick-money, of succour if ill- 
ness should attack any of his family during their 
season of difficulty- — Such is the slate of the 
Coroish miner during any transient stagnation 
of his employment : but the reverse which fol- 
lowed the failures of 1S18 proved too lung and 
too disastrous to be withstood by any but those 
who had previously been remarkably fortunate 
as well as careful. 

The Wheel Virgin, near the Land's End, 
had been, till that period, one of the busiest of 
the copper mines of Cornwall. Its tifleen hun- 
dred workpeople, men, women, and children, 
might be seen flocking to their employment in 
the morning, and sauntering away from it at 
night, while its engines were for ever at work, 
one bringing up water, and two delivering ores, 
appearing to the speetalur as if they were spon- 
taneously plundering the treasures of the earth 
out of pure favour to man. Now, some years 
ailer. the scene was languid. The mine was 
worked ; but by comparatively few hands : and 
these did not set about their business with the 
same alacrity as formerly, A general depression 
had settled down on the sociely of the distiict, 
the distress of one class having as usual affected 
the rest; and those who sltU luuJ. employmeDt 
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were anxious about its continuance, and sad- 
dened by the neighbourhood of those who were 
less fortunate than themselves j—^saddened, not 
merely by sympathy, but by the perpetual 
apprehensioD ofthe effects of competition. The 
more there were who were out of work, the more 
eager became the bidding for employment in the 
field and for pitches (compartments to be worl(ed) 
in the mine; so that wages were so low that 
Ihey could fall no lower, and pitches were let so 
high as to become too hazardous a speculation 
for the comfort of sober men. 

Philip Nelson had come, among others, to 
settle beside Wheel Virgin in the days of her 
highest prosperity. He hud put his wife into u 
comfortable cottage on the down, and was 
universally regarded as one of the most respect' 
able of his respectable class. He, like others, 
bad felt the fall in the price of ores, and he was 
now uneasy about the issue of his last specu- 
lation. The pitch on which he and his partner 
had been at work for some days had not an- 
swered to its promise. These things were on 
his mind one summer morning when he went 
forth to his work, aller havinpr been detained for 
a short time by something; which had not helped 
to raise his spirits. His infant had been fretful 
all night, and still remained so much so that 
Philip staid half an hour from his work to nuise 
the little one, while his wife put her room inorder, 
during which operation it was the child's wont 
to lie still very contentedly, crowing to itself. 
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and playing with Ihe corner of the pillow. ThTv 
morning, not the bright Eunshinc itself cauld 
stop his crying- ; ami when the pattering shower 
canie, the hearkening to the rain drops did not 
serve as en uniusement lon^. The morning de- 
votions were hindered, and this was enough to 
disturb Philip's conscience for the day ; so that 
when he delivered the babe into his wife's arms, 
and went out into the rain, he felt us cheerless as 
she who was led alone to the harassing sound of 
an infant's wail. 

Though u dark day to Philip, it was not likely 
to he a rainy day. A few low clouds were 
hovering' above the cairn-crested hill:>, and light 
showers were sweeping over the ridges, and I 
pelting the gooLs which were loo busy with their |' 
browsing to tuke the alarm in time. But little 
touches of sunshine brought out the green and 
purple hues of the rocks among which the ocean 
was tumbling, and lighted up one while cottage 
after another on the down. The scene was ■ 
never more still than now. The moving sea, 
the Ecndding goats, and theengines of the mine, 
silently plying their task, were all. No human * 
creature was visible. It was too early for farmer 
lanson to be abroad in his field on the steep i 
hitl-side, and loo bte for the miners to be visible 
above ground. Half an hour ago. ibey might 
have been seen abounding; but now ihey were 
all hidden. The dwellings of the village 
were not visible, though the smoke of their 
cbimiiics iiiiglil be seen rising from Ihe valley 
ly/iid) opened to the sea, b\j>. <Kb\i^h was con- \ 
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cealed from the residents on the down by the 
hilly and broken ground which intervened. 
Mrs. Pendrealh's shrubbery formed an orna- 
meiilal contrast to Ihe rest of the landsicope ; but 
her large white house, which overlooked the 
whole village, was itself not apparent tu Philip 
till he had passed the corner of ihe hill. 

He then saw that he was nol the only person 
abroad. He liad before fancied that he had 
heard voices. While he was composing his 
thoughts as he walked (cheered by a sudden 
gleam of sunshine,) to his morning thanks- 
giving, and persuading himself that a token had 
been sent him that all would be well, he believed 
that the sound which met him was one of dis- 
tant mirth; and it wasesplained when he came 
in sight of the large half-ruined shed, belonging 
to a deserted mine, which had long served no 
other purpose than that of giving shelter to any 
wanderer who might be caught in the showers 
of the hills. Here nere now assembled more 
persons than could have come for shelter merely. 
Here were old daddy Harker and his grandson 
Joaiah, and both the Droops, and Andrews with 
his little lad ; and two or three miners. What 
were all these labourers here for? 

To let their labour, Josiah explained. The 
parish had settled that all who were out of work 
should come here every Monday morning to be 
hired for such wages as employers would give; 
st was deficient would be 
It waa cruel early to bring dat 
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of his bed; and most saw lillle use in beine- 
kepi standing here mi hour before any one was 
tip but llie overseer and a chance riser or two: 
but the overseer had his own reasons for it, no 
doubt, and gat his own choice of labour by it. 
" But I don't see O.lity on the ground." 
" Because he has been here, and is fcone. 
He took care to be first, and picked out Owen 
and Sajer that used to work in hia brick-yard, 
and Sam Andrews, that every body knows to be 
a f;ood field labourer. It will be long before jou 
see him lake daddy or me, for kindness sake, 
when he is going to pay the strangest and best 
no more than the [east wages we should ask. — 
I wish you would take daddy and me for your 
share, instead of keeping us here all day." 
" I ! what should ] do wilh labourers ?" 
"You will have to do with them, I suppose, 
being a rate-payer; and we should serve your 
turn. The one will dig your garden, and the 
otiier wheel your ores ; and you could not get 
any others for lower wages. Though nobody 
will offer much for daddy, because he la seventy- 
two, he has more work in him than you might 
think; and I hold myself strong of my years, 
and you'll find me hearty." 

Philip explained that his employing labour 
was wholly out of the question ; as his paying the 
rate would be thought to be, if he did not 
happen to be an out-parishioner, and more 
scrupulous about the mutter than some of his 
neighbours. He would do his best, if opportu- 
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nity occurred, to get Josiah employed, but he 
had no work or wa^ea of tiis own to otFer, 
Josiah then be^an to kick pebbles, and declare 
his belief that diiddy and he should have lo stand 
the pleasure of the parish all day, and go borne 
at last as they came. There were too many stout 
workmen in waiting to allow them a chance. 

"I don't see that," said Philip. " I an son 
and Mrs. Pendreath nil! have to take their share 
Tor tield labour, and there are but few field 
lubourers here. The carpenter and shoemaker 
will not iuleriere with you." 

"That they will, if there is no work of their 
sort lo be done, and they are younger than 
daddy and older than me. Tremorne might as 
well have taken Will Andrews, and left Sam for 
lanson. A carpenter can dig clay as well as a 
mower, but he can't mow. There is nobody 
here that can mow." 

Duringr the time that Philip lingered in the 
neighbourhood of the shed, it seemed hut too 
probable that Josiah's apprehensions would be 
realised. Two or three men were carried off, 
while ihe poor lad was contemptuously pushed 
aside ; and no second glance was cast upon the 

"If I had lo choose, now," thought Philip, 
would take the mo>t willing, he his age what 
might; and when these genlry have had a 
little more experience in parish labour, they will 
, Sad that it is not bone and sinew, nor even 
Aat makes the value of a labourer, but'l^^ 
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mind and heart that he puU into Iijb workj^ 
my mind, thisbargiiin and sale is too much W 
tile sluve-mDrket my cousin, the captain, Raw i ^^ 
America." And Philip turned away and pursue ^3 
his (jn'h. "The Lord have mercy on us ! W"^ 
have lilted up imr testimony against the sellin^^ 
of flesh and hbod. Please Him that It may noe 
come to that in our own land ! But I ahonld 
feel 100 much like u born ttlave if I stood under 
a shed to be bid for.'' 

The rate-payers did not come to purchase 
their three or live shillings' worth of labour, as 
they were desired. They had had notice of 
what would be expected of them; but perhaps 
each hoped that the surplus labour would be all 
bought up without his help. Oddy, the overseer, 
had, aa Josluh said, been the first on the spot, 
to take out his own and his daughter's ebare. 
He complained of the ncceBsity, of course ; but 
as he was somewhat eager to secure a brlck- 
tnaker in his daughter's name, Inslead of the 
old man wiio seemed better iiLted than any 
brickmaker tu aid her shop and school 'keeping. 
It was concluded that the overseer had made an 
arrangement with bis daughter wliich would 
prevent any great inconvenience to himself from 
the method which he had himself recommended. 
It was certain that he had gained the services of 
three men at an amount of wages much lower 
than he had paid to the two whom he had 
tamed off the night before. 

Hr. Tremorne, Mrs. Pendreath's great fa 
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had, in like manner, done his duty by the sur- 
plus labour of the parish. He had been lender 
in his eonnplaints than Oddy, declaring that he 
must have his rent lowered if he mnst employ 
twite as many people in his quarries as he 
wanted. Nevertheless he had, after settling a, sort 
of compromise with the overseer, taken on one 
more man than was absolutely necessary. This 
was considered fortmiale when it was found at 
noon that there was Btill a surplus, — viz., dadtly 
Marker and his grandson. 

"I shall give yon a ticket which will entitle 
yo« to work,'' said Oddy, when itseemed certain 
that nobndy else would come. 

"To the lady at the While House, sir?" 

"Not till other chances fjiil. Leave lier to 
the lasl, I charge you, or I shall have to listen 
to some new scheme of hers before night; and I 
am tired to death already of being' civil to her. 
What n plague it is that one cannot send a wo- 
man to the devil with her schemes, to her face, 
as one can a mun I Leave M rs. Pendrealh to the 
last, and try the parson first." 

To the parson they went. Mr. Palliser was 
at home, his plain-iooking steady man servant 
declared, as he left his hoeing in the garden to go 
and let the gentleman know that he was wanted. 

" I am sorry to see you on the parieh,'' the 
. clergyman declared lo Josiah; "but why did 
the overseer send you to me? How should I 
employ you?" 

*' Perhaps he tbinks, sir, that you would be 
sorry to see U3 on the loiAa." ^ 
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"He is not mislaken there: but lie must 
know thul I do not employ labourers, and Ihat 
I bear more iban my share of the charge of the 
jioot already: in fad, ihat I pay twice over." 

Josiab, made darinu; by disappnintment, 
looked round, and observed that here was a good 
BJKi'd garden 

" Which Ledley and Mrs. Palliser keep in 
complete order, you see." 

"And the glebe is in your own hands, they 

" Or rather in I.edley's. It ia not too mucii 
for him, with occasional help, which we do not 
want just now." 

Old Marker made bold to ask whether Mr. 
Ledley wae belonging to tlie pariRli, In his 
day it was always thought that the parish had Ihe 
first claim. The clergyman replied very gravely, 

"Ledley is nol a parishioner; but he is an 
r>ld and faithful servant who has attended me all 
the way from Yorkshire, and expects to end his 
days with me. I shall not part with him till I 
am obliged to u;ive so much to my parish as to 
be unable to keep such a servant at all ; — an 
«vent which seems not unlikely to come to pass." 

"God forbid that, sir!" 

Why did not Mr. lanson take you? You 
have not been lo Mr. lanson! You came to 
me before Mr. lansou! That removes half my 
scruples. He will employ you, no doubt." 

Old Harker moved sVowV^ uwa^, and then 
Josiah returned to sas ^^^"^ moteWV-wcntexa 
Mr. Palliser. 
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"Tbere is a liltle advantage, sir, that you 
should have inlo the bargHiti, it' you wouid take 
me. My mule, Gir, is a. young thin^, at pre- 
sent, to be sure; but it will carry a little matter 
of a load already, and it should carry fur you 
fnr nothing. The thing is, sir, my father and 
mother are for selling the beast, lest the over- 
seer should hear of it, and refuse me relief on 
that ground ; but I'd as soon be sold myself us 
iny mule." 

"Its keep can cost you nothing, I should 
think; and it may become a very valuable 
animal hereafter. It would be a pity to sell it." 

" I rather think too, sir, that the overseer 
vrould not object to daddy's being thrown inlo 
the lot with me, — one wage for two. You 
might have one or other with rae, sir, for no- 
thing, — daddy or the mule. You could tiike 
your choice." 

Mr. Palliser smiled, and could not be per- 
suaded that he had work or wages for eilher 
daddy or the mule. In return for Josiah's con- 
fidence, and in order to show tliat it was not 
hard-hearted ness that made him impracticable, 
he related that while the rates had fearfully in- 
creased in his parish, the composition for tithe 
bad been twice lowered ; so that he had less to 
spend, while (he calls on him were becoming 
heavier. 

Daddy had nearly reached the surgeon's 
door before Josiah overUiok Vv\m. "MVt. N-tea,-, 
the surgeon, had once caTtieiV o\4 W'm'**^ 
mfely through aJever; and iHe o\4 ib»».V»A- 
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now rather serve him than lanson ; 
knew that Mr. Alha ivhs liable to the rate, i 
had been served with a notice. He took the 
bridle of Mr. Alha's horse from the servant girl 
who wB!t holding it, and told his story before 
the gentleman could mount. 

"The wages should be no difficulty, sir. Any 
sum you Uke to mention ; and the parish will 
make up the rest." 

"That will never do, friend. I shall have 
you swallowing my best dtug-s out of pure hun- 
ger. But let us see. My lad has taken it iota 
his head to go and set up for himcelf, some way 
off; and I want soniebudy in his place who will 
not play me the same Irick." 

" You need not fear me for that, sir." 

"Why, no: people do not begin stadying 
pharmacy at seventy-two, with a view to setting 
up for themselves. But you know nothingabout 
the care of a horse, I am afraid." 

Daddy wan sure he could suon learn, for he 
was used to the ways of Josiah's mule. He 
was not afraid about having to mix medieines, for 
he had charmed all his grandchildren from the 
evil eye by a [recipe of his mother's. He was 
good at goingerrands, for he knew every body 
in the place. He could not doubt his being 
stout-hearted, in case of being called on to assist 
on occasion of accidents in the mine ; for he 
had happened once to be within the walls of the 
inHrmavy at Truro, wUece vL was said that 
mdful things were gom^ «n ?,ciTOt>:\msa, 
^Atha. seemed fuUy aaUa&ci. Vie tiWi. o^. 
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" My dear!" 

Mrs. Atha, busy with a. little pestle and mortar, 
and four children, appeared at the open window. 

" Set Uarker to make up the medicines I 
ordered, and see that he makes no mistakes; 
and then he caQ carry them out. What has 
that child done with herself?" 

Miss Julia had only got to the honeypot, and 
appropriated more than she intended. All her 
hurry to wipe her mouth and fingers on her 
frock only made her trespass the more con- 
spicuous, and she was puslied out ol' the room, 
roaring. The rest were all smiling' at the pro- 
spect of seeing: daddy Ilarker taught to mix 
metlicines. The old man smiled at having got 
the service he wished. Josiuh smiled at having- 
himself alone now to let; and Mrs. Ailia at 
being released from the task of putting the chil- 
dren to bed, because the sole servant must go 
out with the surgery packets. So that Mr. 
Aiha rode off from the midst of a very smiling; 

Josiah had not yet approached the end of 

his pilgrimage. Mr. lanson was unpropitious. 

Others might turn ort" their labourers to take ou 

new ones from the parish : but be supposed it 

was not expected of him that he should send 

his two sous about their business to take on 

Strangers. Neither should he think of it, 

(whatever notice he might have had) while 

i there were the roads for the pau^eis \.o ihotV wi- 

L He would not hear a word oi t^iea.*. Qt ^fCo^a^ 

I ife knevr what he was aboul. W-c V.\i«»i "** 

L IZ L^ 
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sin and shame of making a man employ labour, 
not according to his want of it, but according to 
the number of acres he happened to rent, or of 
horses that he happened to keep, or uf some 
other such caprice. Josiah bad better be off 
and break stones on the road, or something 
iniirht be doiio to him that he would not like so 

Pout Josiah's heart now quite fulled him. As , 
he hurried away from Mr. lansou's wrath, he 
did not know wliich way to turn. If he applied [ 
to Mrs. Pendreuth, the overseer would be angry, 
hating as he did to have anything to do with , 
Mrs. Pendreatb. If he went home without pro- i 
spect of work, his parents would not only taunt i 
him, but sell his mule. To be the only one set to , 
break stones on the road would be dreadful. He 
should never he able to look up when the miners , 
came from their work, and when travellers 
asked huw far it was from the Land's End. His 
mind was so dreary that it made all fhiugs look ] 
dreary, though the afternoon sun shone in his eyes 
as be came up from the valley, and chequered the 
down with the lengthened shadows of the Tocks 
and stones which were scattered over it. These ] 
were, alas! the stones whieh he must break; and | 
yonder, winding away among the brown hills, 
was the road that he must mend. This con- ' 
sideration was of itself only too affeeting ; yet 
this was the moment chosen by the sprightly 
V young roule for showing itself from behind a 
I great fragment of graiiUe. Il waa Voo Twiat- 
Jisiah could scarcelj coiDmaii4\v\ia«\^^^?*'>I*' 
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SO cheerrully as to detain the animal. His face 
once reclined on its neck, he gaye way to Iiis 
tears, and to his res;rets that he could not live 
by grazing in company with his mule, so as to 
be iiidepeudent ofsellish parents, cross farmers, 
and a cruel overseer. Whatever sympathy 
mules may usually feel with human tears, 
Josiah's friend stood very still tu let ils master's 
flow. There is no saying how lung its patience 
might not have lasted but for the interruptioD of 
a cheerful voice, which asked what was the 
matter with the sorrowful Josiah. It was Mrs. 
Feiidreath, returning' from her afternoon airing. 
Josiali was in no mood for reserve. The lady 
was soon the confidante of all his troubles, and, 
as au inevitable consequence, the guardian of 
faia mule. He made no grand promises, but 
sent a token to Josiah's parents that the in- 
terests of the animal were adopted by her. 

Josiah went home at sunset, happier, after all, 
than his grandfalher. All the little Athas had 
been found hy their papa on his return in such 
a condition from the honey and other delicacies 
of the surgery that daddy Harker could not 
refuse to tiie dear little things, because they 
begged so hard, that the new assistant had been 
dismissed for the night with a scolding which 
was quite heart-breaking, considering that it 
came from one to whom he owed so much. The 
seeing the most terrible sight iu Triuro Iniirmary 
could hardly be worse. 
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Pllii.ii> had worked a full hour beyond Ihe hou^ ', 
of the afteriiuon when he should have heea 
relieved by his partner, and Spelch had not 
appeared. Philip determined to wait tio longer. 
It was nnt only that he was jaded with toil, or 
even thai he was anxious to get home and hear 
how his child had passed the morning: it had 
been forcibly borne in upon his mind that he 
had been loo eager about the profit of his 
labours, since it had pleased God remarkably 
lo humble his expectation this day. When he 
appeared above ground from the shaft, and 
looked round in \B,\a for Spetch, two or three 
idle persons came about him, supposing that 
he might be seeking; assistance in wheeling his 
ores, or raising them to gross, or dressing them. 
Times were changed since the tribiiters had to 
beg the favour of laliourers lo work for them. 
Every tribiiter was now met by eager biddings 
for emplojmenL Philip gently pushed hia way 
among the Idle, declaring that he had no ores 
lo carry to-day. 

" That is plain," said a woman, " or you would 
not have lell your piteh, I should think, before 
seeing your partner in your place. If anything 
is carried off. Nelson, you will be answerable to 
my husband for it." 

" There is nothing to catt^ off, Mrs. S\ielch ; 
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and if there w&s, I hare waited an hour Tor your 
husband, and my child is ill at home." 

Mrs. Spetch saw, lhrou<;h Philip's heated 
and begrimed appearance, that he was sad ; and 
she applied herself to seeking for her husband, 
while Philip went to wash in the warm water of 
the engine ]>oa], and chunge hi.i clothes. Her 
vnice might presenlly be heard above the noise 
of the engines, the cobbing nnd bucking (break- 
ing of the ores by women), and even of the 
stomping mill : and Spetch was soon by his 
partner's side. 

" What's the mailer ? What has become of 
your day's work. Nelson? The lode bug not 
taken horse, I hope?'' 

"It has done worse. It has taken a heave." 
"The devil take it! Those cross-courses . . " 
" What lielp do you look for, if you tempt tlie 
Evil One with profane words?" asked Philip, 
mournrully. "i have been seeking a blessing 
since morning, and now you are bringing on a 
rebuke." 

Spetch was not afraid. He would go down 
and see what wils to be done, let the Evil One 
come or not, as he chose. What had Philip 
done ? Had he told the agent, or would he take 
the chance of finding the lode again before he 
said anything about the misfortune? Philip 
bad done his best in examining the extremities 
oflbe Iracture. and in making an opening for 
search in the right direction for finding the con- 
tinuation of the lode. Thera was no knowing 
what light would come qaA o'i &'MVftW(&, w^^s. 
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what g;ood out of evil; and he was dis[)( _^^ 
work Gti for a few days, and see whether f&^.j 
lode was recoveruble, or whether Ilie cros^ 
course might not contsiu something worth look--^ 
ing for. 

Spetch dedared himself of the same mind , 
but he made no haste to descend. There was 
little lemptntion to speed when he hud lo leave 
the dayliafht and his beloved gossip with his 
neighbours, to work alone and alrnost hopelessly 
by the glimmer of a candle. His partner de- 
tained him jel one moment. 

" Spetch, do you happen lo have been near 
my place to-day ! Do you happen lo know how 
iny child is?" 

"Right well and hearty; — that is. sound 
asleep," he added, observing Philip's Joolc of 
surprise. '' flow can a child be better than 
asleep? That is what I euil being hearty, 
Vour wife was hearty enough too." 

" You don't mean asleep," observed Philip, 
smiling at last. " Yet she has had little eoough 
sleep these two nights." 

" One would not have thought it. She looked 
as bright as any balsam in her garden." 

" Thank God ! thank God !" repeated Philip 
to himself. He now perceived, when he stepped 
forth from the works, and found a wide sunny 
landscape spread before him, that he ought 
sooner to have perceived the signs that were 
sent lo meet him as he came up out ol the deep 
places of the earth. He hail bcsonghl light 
//) Aia gloom, and yet h« \\a&\ivi\.(Q.mU^ noticed 
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Ihe gleRm which burst forth before he had been 
three seconds above ground. He now looked 
before him on the snowy clouds which hung 
over the horizon, and on the heaving sea, and 
hoped for good news from his partner at night; 
and if not, no repining word should coine from 
him while his wife and child were hearty. He 
did not now object to a little society after his 
period of solitnde. He made one of the party 
trooping to their homes over ihe down, and was 
not so grieved as usual at some of their frolics by 
the way. The children stood upon their heuds, 
Ihe boys took the leap-frog method of getlinj; 
forward, the young men wrestled or flirted, the 
maidens laughed and blushed as unreproved by 
him, even in thought, as the old folks who paced 
along absorbed in meditation on the dish of 
chopped pilchards and onions which was await- 
ing them at home. He waa ready with a cheer- 
ful 'good day' to each family, as it parted off to 
some cottage near the way side. He was left 
nearly the last^ for there was only one cottage 
further along Ihe down than his. 

" I don't see your wife coming out as usual," 
observed Betsy Spelch. "Pray God nothing 
may have happened to the child ! " 

Philip's heart sank at this confirmation of his 
thought: but he rather slackened thun in- 
creased his speed. 

■* I did go out to meet jou, love, an hour 
ago," said Eliza, when he entered; "but the 
wind was too cold for the child. The wind has 
changed, you see j and Vfeft c\iSiSl ii!a.^^«.4>. -«'^^ia■ 
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Pliilip had trusted the child wouiJ have If 
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H "No: there is no sleep for it yet,' repIiM 

■ the wire mournfully, as the infant burst into a 
I new cry. "Just half an hour's doze when Mr. 

■ Alha had given it somethius;, nnd that is all the 
rest it has had this day." And the teurs sprang 
to her eyes. 

" And all the peace you have had, love, unless 
it has been graciously dispensed to you in 
answer to iny prayers. 1 trusted, from what 
Spetch told me . . ." ■ 

"Ah! Spetch looked in just when the child 
was asleep ; and I hade him ' lell you what he 
saw, for your comfort. And then, what did he 
do but wuke the babe ! " 

" Wake the babe ! " crieil Philip, in a tone 
which made his wife say, 

" Not purposely : no, not purposely. He 
laughed so that you might hear liim as far as 
the mine. Don't avenge it, Philip. I have 
BlHven not." 

" By no means," replied Philip, ealmlv ; 
God will judge him for that mirth of his". God 
will doubtless judge him. Here comes Mrs. 
Home. If it bad pleased to have sent ber while 
you were alone, it would have been com- 
tbrlable." 

Mrs. Home was the widowed daughter of J 
Oddy, the overseer ; and she was as busy a per- ( 
son as any near the Wheel Virgin. She not J 
on// iept house for Iter !a*iiM •. aVve lAwi Iw^t the I 
village shop and the \\Uage e«Wo\, »ai\'i\eA.ciJ\J 
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by her two smart children of eleven and twelve. 
She moreiiver undertook lo assist the clergyman 
in upholding the church against the encroach- 
ments of melhodism. In the enmity which pre- 
vailed between the two parties she took her fuU 
share, losing no opportunity of exhibiting; the 
niethodist leaders to the contempt of her scholars, 
and of beseeching vengeance on Mr. Tremorue, 
the richest of the dissenting party, fiir bis oppo- 
sition to all the clergymen's interests. Yet she 
was not an ill-natured woman when religious 
quarrels and misdemeanours among her neigh- 
bours were forgotten. She merged the cham- 
pion in the woman whenever there was a call 
upon her woman's sympathies. 

" My father had a message for you," said she 
lo Philip, " and, learning the child was out of 
condition, I thought I would come with it my- 
self, and see by my experience whether you are 
going on wrong or right with iL" 

" Thank you kindly, Mrs, Home. I wonder 
how, in your busy place, yoti should have found 
time to listen lo anything about us; or indeed 
how any body should have known of uur trouble 
so soon." 

" My dear, ' every down has eyes, as every 
hedge has ears,' as we say. I might instance 
that to your hu^biiiid, too, regarding his prayer 
meeting, the last evening hut two. Fie upon 
those prayer meetings, when there is a sound 
church to gather in ! — But that is not the affair 
of the present season. Whatdoes Mr. Athasay?" 

And then followed acons\i\\a\\QVi\wlv««ea'^% 
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three an the slate oflhc iiifaitit, and on what was 
Iti blame for its illness, — whether the cold dry 
nind friicn the north-west which had prevailed 
lauch of late, and to which the cottage was 
much exposed ; or the water which, like all the 
waters near, had a strong mineral taste, and 
might be unnholesome ; or any errors in the 
management of the child, proceeding from its 
yoimg mother's inexperiejice. It was decided tii 
set about rectifying ail that was doubtful in the 
economy of the household, Philip declared 
thai he should think nothing of going once 
a-day down to the spring in the rocks for pure 
water. It was only a mile and three quarters 
each way. lie would go now directly, and 
everyday of his life, with the greaieat pleasure. 
The cottage should not be long without a better 
shelter towards the north-wesL Any one might 
see the bad efTect of that wind by the poor 
scrubs that were all that came up instead of the 
most hardy trees, when they happened lo be open 
to that quarter, while there was no trouble in 
rearing even myrtles to grow as high as hiniBelf 
under proper shelter. That wind had even 
blown the sail spray into his face when he had 
been working in his own garden. lie wouhl 
have a fence, a high thick fence of tamarisk on 
thai side. He would stay from the mine on the 
first possible day that he could bo arrange with 
Spetch. There was nothing ihat withstood all 
weather so well as tamarisk. Nolhing would 
hurt it bat B very eevere fcoa\.\ cwd tUu^ must 
tmat lo hsn'Dg do verj aefete &os\s.. 
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"And how lonj will it be growing up?" 
asked Eliza, anxiously. 

■' To ten or twelve feet, — why, I suppose seven 
years." His voice faltered as be looked at his 
panting babe, and spoke of seven years. " But 
i'H be ofF for the water directly," he continued, 
starting up to look for tlie bucket. 

" Hear tny father's message before you go," 
said Mrs. Home. " He is surprised at your 
walking away from ihe Bhed, this morning, with- 
out taking out your share of labour. He did 
not expect it of you, he says : (but that, T lell iiim, 
is his own fault, tor being apt to regard you, 
and expect from you, as if you were a proper 
church-goer). However, he sends you word 
that you ore to lake your rate of 4s, 6d. in labour 
in the next six weeks." 

"Tis sent just in time for the planting of the 
fence ! " cried Eliza, brightening. She was sur- 
prised to see her husband shake his head, and 
lo be told that the parish presented this labour 
on no other terms than its being paid for. 

" The very thing Spetch was complaining of 
this morning," said Eliza. " He says he is rated 
because he does not belong to the parish, and 
that you will soon be so too; and, if you will 
take his advice, you will not pay." 

" Spetch hhould learn to speak less like a 
methodist," answered Mrs. Home, '• He ought 
lo know that he will be made to pay, unless he 
hies him back to his own parish." 

" It ifl very bard," declared Phili^^ " ^t Vwf. 
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case be like mine. I \\a.ve no employment for 
labour, like Tremorne and your father." 

"You have the choice of paying' the money, 
without takino; the labour, if you choose. What 
would you have more ? " 

" I would have all pay equally. Here is Tre- 
morne — though forced, may be, to take more 
labourers than he wantS' — yet having- half ihe 
wag-es of his men paid by the parish — paid 
by us. And here am I, too poor to employ 
labour, obliged, because I am too poor to waat 
labour, to pay, not only other men's labourers, 
but a fine for having- none myself. It is very 

Mrs. Home began being thankful that there 
were some people in the village v^ho had not . 
such wild, odd notions. 

"I don't know what you call 'wild,' Mrs. 
Home, All I know is, that I pay ten shillingfs 
to the poor of the parish where Mr. Tremorue 
pays six. There is nothing very odd, I think, 
in callina; this hard. You best know what you 
would think of being compelled to employ a 
couple of men or four boys for several days, if 
your father's brick-field was not at hand to put 
them into, to your father's gain. But I'm not 
wanting to argue the matter till I have been 
directed what to do. You will kindly stay an 
hour with my wife, will not yon, Mrs, Hume? 
I cannot be back under an hour and a halti and 
she has been enough alone to-doy." 
Aaaoonas his buck waslutued.attdvtUile the 
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babe was growing; tranquil, and giving' hope that 
sleep was approaching, Mrs. Home seized the 
favourable opportimity of appeuliug to the mnlher 
on behalf of her oEfsprinn;. 

" Pretty iniiocent ! " she said. " Sweet blos- 
som ! as the dergymau says. I'll engage it will 
do very well, Mrs. Nelson ; and in return, you 
must let me have tbe teaching of that creature 
by-aud-bye. By live, or live and a half, or even 
earlier, he will be able to enter into some of the 
distinctions that I teach my little flock" 

"Oh. Mrs. Home, I dure not ! I dare not look 
forward ! Sbort-siglited creatures us we are, 
surely it is presutnptiun. If I were certain that 
my child would be with us five years hence" — 

" Much may depend," — Mrs. Home siig- 
^sted, and stopped. " God waits to be <^acious, 
we are told; and who knows but if you were 

" To send him to you ? " asked Mrs. Nelson, 
anxiously. 

" It would be a way, you know, — a sure way of 
keeping him out of methodisticul delusion" 

"Oh, do not sayanyihing about that while my 
husband is awuy. I cannot liear anything 
against religion while he is out of the way." 

" As you please," answered Mrs. Home, 
coldly. " As yuu please: but if anything should 
happen, perhaps you will remember that I warned 
you, in this child's behalf, against melhodistical 
delusions, and belief in judgments, and other 
things that are not to be Ibund in the proper 
church — the church that 1 beW^vn" 
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Mrs. Nelson was aliil agitated by these words 
when her husband returned, though her visiter 
had been gone nearly an hour. His entrance 
brought a " a fiign " to comfort her. The babe. 
ceasing for an instant to turn its head from side 
to side, caught sight of its father's face bending 
over it. in a moment, the Uttle countenance was 
grave and still, and then a smile broke out; the 
hot hand was raised lo play with the quivering 
lipa which were muttering a prayer, and a joyous 
sound once more blessed the harassed ear of the 
mo titer. 

" Bless thee ! bless thee !" 
'' Bless God, rather," cried Philip, stroking 
the little hand, and soothing the fevered cheek. 
His wife had by this time taken courage to 
speak of Mrs. Home's deuunciBlioiis. She did 
not fear them now, Tlie babe looked like itself 
again now. 

" I should not fear many Ihiugs, love, if the 
babe and you would look as like yourselves 

always as you do now. Come what may" • 

'■ But, Philip, these claims of the parish will 
not ruin us, will they? Biit there may be some- 
thing more, — there is something more. You 
have had bad speed." 
I " I have had bad speed, lo^e. Worse than I 

^^nlvplc^d for when I began lo think ill of the pitch. 
^HHk lode has taken a heave, and I see we are not 
^^^^Bdjto make anything of iL As for paying 
^^^V this money that they ask for the parish, it is 

^^Knoftbe question; andlansonawjasoVtw. 

^^p//see.' Howthe bleaseiB\ec^'NW^%ft.ci«tv 
^■firWe ejeJids." ., 
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After gazing awhile, the mother went buck lo 
the subject on which she had indefinable fears. 

" lanson says so too, does he ? And so does 
Spetch, as I told von. Bui. Spelch talks so 
wildly ; and takes the Holy Name in vain ! He 
is not like you for being careful. Nolhing ever 
abates his spirits." 

"And nothing would abate mine, if I had 
faith. I have been far from taking with an 
equal mind all that has befallen in the last night 
and day. God forgive me that I feel sometimes 
as if I would be Spetch, to be as lighl-hearted 
sbout such things as losing my place in the 
parish, and making any difficulty about bearing 
my share!" 

" Oh, do not think of wishing to be Spetch ! 
Besides, you say yourself that it is more than 
your share that they call upon you to pay." 

"And so it is. I would maintain to Tremorne's 
face, that he does not pay half that I do, in pro- 
portion. I passed by his lots of ground Just 
now, and I thought so at the time. He has 
parted olf those eight acres into twenty-four 

Earts, and pays no rate ; which he would do if he 
Bpt them himself. He makes three-and-twenty 
shillings an acre by those letlings, and we all pay 
fortheir yielding uorate." 

"I wish you had one of them. Vt'e would 
soon rear a cottage,'' observed the wife. 

■■ Do you wish it ? Would you gladly humble 
younelf to be one of the poor ? " 

"Anything God pleases, to see you eas 
mind, if the child be batvieW" 
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" We Khali have tu humlile ourselves, I se^ 
There is Mule but nunt before us, unless bv 1 
providence it slioiild be otherwise. I will do ni| 
best to meet it like a nmn. I will give 
fully, and fairly, and directly, that 1 cannot pu 
the rate." 

" And what will happen then ? " 

" tiod will show in Iiis own time. II is for q 
to wait." 

" But they will not come and seize, and"— 

" Distrain ? I don't know." 

"But the neighbours, the brethren,— 
will not let you suffer need. You have dot 
much for them." 

"According to my gifi, I have done what J 
could ; but not for lacre of gain. Many of oi 
brethren are suffering in like manner with mygelfl 
and if they were not, I dare not sell the Word 

" But nobody would suppose you rr 
You have taken no hire or reward for all yoii( 
service ; and it has been much.'* J 

■' Nor will I, not being an appointed ministaS 
They may see and hear that times are changM 
with me ; but they shall not lesrn it from ra« 
The poorer I grow, the more it behoves me tj 
testify that the Word is to be spoken for tm 
Word's sake. There must not be such a htuuUl 
given to the unbeliever as that Christ is ti 
preached for his own sake when limes go n 
and for Philip Nelson's sake when times go il 
sighed, and inwardly wished 1 
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his own inability to receive all events with on 
equal mind. Yet he permitteni his apprehensions 
to ming-!e themselves with his devolions ; and, 
while kneeling beside his wife near the infant's 
cradle, prayed aloud that he who coveretli the 
heaven with clouds would cause his mildest wind 
to blow, that the tenderest of his lambs might 
I not perish almost before it bad entered the fold, ■ 

DOWNHILL WORK, ^^H 

"What! Hurry lanson, is that yon?" as^lH 
1 Tremorne, " Is there nobody on your father's I 
ground to Bare you that hard sort of work ?" 

" Nobody, Mr. Tremorne. The hardest sort 
of work is just that which my father and brother 
and I have lo do ourselves." 

The work in question was loading a packhorse 
\ with sea-sand, weed, and the pilchards which 
had been thrown away as damaged. The sands 
were heavy ; the dry, cold north-wester blew 
strongly; hurse and man were damped with the 
salt spray, and, in spite of their toil, pinched 
with a degree of cold which was not dreamed of 
in the valley. 

" While your father has so many words to 
say about employing a man or two more than 
he hkes, it is somewhat Girange of hin\ tn ^^^cA 
you down into this co\d, a^l iTn-iNe!" 
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"Where would be the use of sending any 
Ijody else, I wonder, except my father himself, 
Either of the men Oddy has put upoD us, or the 
boy, would g^et into the pannier, and cover himself 



up from the spray, t 


1 it was ti 


me to ride home 


with his handful of 


sea-weed, 


and ask for his 


tenpenee. How ia o 


ir land 10 


be manured at 


that rate?" 







" But you should make tliera work, and not 
give way loihem." ' 

" How would you moke a man work, when i 
there is no question of either obliging his master i 
or earning his bread ? " i 

'■ You should complain to the vestry, if the 
men they send ynii won't work." 

"To change with somebody for just such 
another set, the next day." | 

"The vestry should put the idle ones on the 
road for a punishment." ' 

" To pull iheir hats over their eyes, and go to 
sleep on the p;reenest bit of grass they can find. 
Belter make less noise about it, and coax ihera 
to do a stroke of pretty work — clipping the 
sunny side of a hedge, or throwing a little hay 
about among the children." 

" You are bent upon making a grievance, I 
see, Mr. Harry. Come upon niy china-stoiie 
quarry on the moor, or go among the overseer's 
own men in his brick-yard, and see whether parish 

^k "I don't say that parish men never work. II* I 

■ they never did, parish mevi viow\>\. ne\« ^MflMfl 

■ to work. That is plain, \i aw^V^im^w" fl^H 



'■ " Then what you said before is anything but 
plain." 

'■ You may see my meaning- any day that you 
happen lo be passing our place, Mr. Tremorne. 
Which way are you thinking of going now ?" 

And Harry, having completed his load, stuck 
his prong into one pannier, and his spade into 
the other, and instructed his hurse to take the 
homeward road. Tremorne waa on the way lo 
his quarry on llie moor, and walked his horse as 
far as the farm, in order to keep Harry com- 
pany. 

" I am glad to have chanced to meet you 
alone," said Harry, "lor I have something to 
ask of you. I want to have one of your lots to 
rent. I know they are not ail oilcupied." 

" What sort of person do you want it for ? A 
parishioner, or an out-parishioner?" 
■ " For one who may be depended on for paying 
you your rent. 1 want it for mysell/' 

" What can yoii mean ? You are not going 
to leave your father's farm, to settle yourself on a 
slip that the miners complain of as being too 

" I am. It was all very well for me to live on 
my father's liitle farm when we had it to our- 
selves ; though, even then, the charges on the 
land made it no easy matter to get much profit 
out of it. But it is a very ditfereut case now that 
we have two more to maniiain upon it, — they 
being without our interest in the well-doing of 

K"" ' ',. The land does not want more than the 
t labour of iViict ^to'^Xt-, «eA.\S 
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new ones are forced upon it, it is time for me to I 
be movina; off to make room for one of them." 

" But ^ou hold that the labour of these three 
together is not e<juHl to yours." 

*' 1 do ; and therefore I shall give our farm all 
the labour I have to span?, after providing for 
myself out of the lot I ask for. What have you 
to spare for me ? 1 should like the West-cairn 
lot, if you have not let it sinee T viewed it last 

"I am not disposed, Mr. Harry. leouldoot i 
reconcile it to myself to be aiding and abetting , 
in your lowering yourself in any such way." 

" That is my affair." 

" Besides, I make it a rule not to let my IoIb 
to friends and neighbours, you see, Mr. Harry." 

" And pray, why ? You would never have any ' 
difficulty with me about the rent, as I said before." 

" But I should with the vestry about the rate. 
My only hold over the veslry is the power I have | 
of bringing strangers into the parisii. If I had 
not given settlements to a few. so as to have them 
and their femilies to hold over the heads of the 
vestry, there is no saying what they might not 
have tried to do in rating me. I cannot let any 
parishioner have the West-cairn lot till I see 
whether I should not do better to put somebody 
from the next parish upon it." 

Harry would have been surprised at the bold- 
ness of this avowal, if Tremome had not before 
dooe the stil] bolder thingof settling in his parish 
more than twelve famiVies ot A\wi\\M^ti m\aeT« ' 
J*»/n the neighboanag pavis^veB. ^e cu'Ai wi-i 
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remonstrate against such mischief-making', and 
complain of the hardship of bein":, in this mannsr 
also, compelled to make way for strangers, for 
no better purpose than to exempt Tremorne from 
bearing his fair share of rates. 

"A fair share, do you call it ?" said Tremorne. 
" I hold it a most unfair thing to throw the bur- 
den of the ra.te upon the land, in the way that is 
done now. When the rate was first tried, it was 
the day of small thing's with respect to manufac' 
tures, and landed property was all thai could be 
made much of, and nobody thought of rating any 
thing but land. But if the burden goes on to 
be thrown mainiy on the land, when there is 
plenty of other property quite as able to bear it, 
the landowners are not to be blamed for shifting 
off as much as they can of il." 

No one knew better than Harry how the poor- 
rate presses on the small landowner ; but he 
thought very ill of the practice of terrifying the 
parish into exempting one man from a portion. 
of the burden which others must therefore sus- 
tain for him. 

" My father is much less able to bear any of 
your share, Mr, Tremorne, than you are lo bear 
your own. You cannot say, as he can, that you 
do not know which way to turn yourself next. 
Mr. Palliser has been as liberal as could be ex 
pected about the tiihe; but the increase of the 
rate much more than answered lo that cediict\w\- 
Jt was bad enough to ha.se lo V'>-"J ^'^ '=«Si\w?> 
an acre in rale ; and novj V,Q \\i-^e ^^ %'>^'«' "»*'»'■«=* 
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lo three idle people into the bargdi 
than ought lo be required of him." 

" I declare it is just what 1 have to do with 
my land on the moor," 

" Yes ; but your quarries are rented from 
year to year; and as the rate frrows, you get 
your rent lowered ; so that it is Mrs, Pendreath 
that pays in the end. Ours has been a long lease, 
and there is no help for my father till his lease 
is iip.^HoUa, there ! Mind what you are about 
with the horse. Do you suppose we let our 
beasts be treated in that manner ? " 

He was shouting to one of his father's parish 
labourers in the field to the right of the road. 
Tremorne followed him when he turned in at the 
gate of this field. Harry was very angry, de- 
claring^ that it was more than any man's temper 
could stand, lo see his stock misused as his 
father's was by these fellows, who cared no more 
about the flesh and temper of the fartn-horseft ' 
than about so many stocks and stones. Hia 
father was more particular than any man \a the 
district about the quality and condition of hia 
horses, and his sons had the same tasle ; but 
they had reason to believe that the moment their 
backs were turned, there was an end of all 
mercy and kindness towards the poor beasts. 

It was difficult to see what the man had been 
about, besides ill-treating the horse. He should 
have done ploughing half that side of the field 
by this lime. But he did not mean to plough. 
■ff he bad been sent down Xo *.\ie BM\d» V 
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, lie could have done that; but he was 
not fit for ploughingona stiff soil like this. He 
should leave it to somebody that was more fond 
of it. 

"Ifj'you neglect your ploughing, anil cause 
lis any loss by not doing it properly, we can 
punish you, as you well know," said Harry. 

Reason enough for not attempting it, the 
young man thought. Better let it alone than 
run a risk for not doing it properly. For his 
part, he did not think these stiff lands were 
made to be ploughed. 

" We shall soon see that," said Harry. " You 
do not come here to choose your own work ; 
and if you won't do ours, the sooner you take 
yourself off the better." 

With all his heart, the man said, retreating 
from the horse's side, and pulling up hia breeches. 
He should have his tenpence in some other way, 
that he mi^^ht like quite as well as breaking his 
back against a clay soil. 

"Getaway with you," desired Harry. "Fol- 
low yonder horse to the pond-field and unload 
him ; and then let us see what you will make of 
IX trip to the sands. But if I find you misuse 
the beast, you shall repent it." 

The man walked off lazily, with a half-smile, 
and Harry prepared to take up his task of 
ploughing. 

" Why does not your brotiier look after these 
people while you are absent ? " asked Tremorne. 
"This fellow has wasted half his day for want 
of bein^ watched," 
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" Robert is busy Ihresliing. Tliat is ancHfier 
business ne cannot trust out of our own Uaiids. 
Besides the careless way of doin^ the work, 
there is a dreadful deal of theft. When a man 
feels that uothinp; depends upon his character, 
and when he is left alone with the corn, what can 
you expect but that he should steal it ? '' 

" But that leaving him aloue is the very thing 
I am wondering at," 

" Why, Mr. Tremorne, if we find it difficult to 
pay ihese men, it is pretty plain that we cannot 
afford another set to overlook Ihem. In your 
quarry, you have only to choose your spot 
where you may stand and overlook every man 
in your employ ; but it is different on a form, 
where the work and the stock are scattered and 
out of sig'ht. The two men and the boy we 
now have may rob and injure us in all corners 
of the farm by turns, if they choose; and it be- 
hoves us to keep the thretihiuy;, at least, out of 
their hands. You should have seen a sample of 
barley that Robert brought home from the mar- 
ket one day. It was so mixed that you might 
almost take your oath ihat more or lens of it had 
come from every barley field within ten miles. 
When they get to using pick-lock keys, as ihey 
do in some other places where character is be- 
come a. thing of no consequence, we must give 
up the battle." 

" But you do not mean to insinuate" 

"That we have got to that pass yet? No; 
and therefore there may still be some use in 
keeping oai threaliing in out own bauds." 
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y had now mDiinUd the bsnk, and was 
loollin^ keenly around him, into the next field, 
and along the ditrh. He was sure he heard a 
bleat that should not be heard in this pluce; and 
he did not like the kind of bleat. Tremorne had 
scarcely noticed i( ; but he funcied it came from 
Ihe coppice. To the coppice they went ; and 
there, after some search, they found a sheep half 
buried in briars, faint with iiiinp;er, shiveriug 
with cold, and only able to look up in Harry's 
face with a pitiful countenance of appeal. 

"There, yon see! " cried Harry ; " this is the 
way with our parish shepherd boy — certain sure 
that the sheep are all right at night, to save the 
trouble of lookin^r for any that are astray. ]f 
that poor animal has been here ten minul.cs, she 
has been here all last night. — Can't you lend a 
hand, Mr. Tremorne ? Don't you see she is so 
feeble she can't stir ? " 

Harry's temper was fast oozing away; and 
who could wonder ? Mr. Tremorne fastened his 
horse to a gate, and gave his best assistance in 
tugging, lifting, and carrying, and afterwards in 
chafing the numbed timbs of the animal. He 
even offered the use of his horse to convey the 
sheep to the farm buildings ; but the horse not 
being equally obliging, Harry's shoulders were 
burdened instead. As they entered upon the 
down, the breach in the fence was visible through 
which the creature had strayed, nearly to its own 
destruction, — a breach which a careful labourer 
would have prevented, and a careful shepherd 
have informed agaiaal. Iti^Va^i o^ *■ c^w-AA 
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shepherd, however, there was an idle boy lying 
on his back in the sun, with a cloud of fiies 
hovering over hia Tace, and one of his untended 
flock trying the practicability of a low wall which 
bounded a forbidden field, the rest prepariog to 
follow the conductor of the enterprise. 

" Give him a cut across the shins, will you? " 
cried Harry. " Coo't spare him." 

So far from sparing the lad, Mr. Tremome 
whipped his legs tilt the boy found, being tho- 
rouglily awakened, that they were more service- 
able to run away with than to stand upon. To 
run away was not to escape. Mr. Tremorne ex- 
ercised his horse in the chase; and it was not 
till he had roared himself hoarse, that the culprit 
was alliiwed leisure to learn what was his crime. 
He was then Ictl to count his siieep, it was 
hoped, from hour to hour, and to eschew sleep 
as he would the horsewhip. Not so, however. 
The moment hia persecutors had disappeared 
among the farm buildings, he vanished from the 
eyes of his flock in au opposite direction, on his 
way to the overseer, to demand anoliier service, 
or refuse to do any. The justice would right 
him froju being lialf killed by a cruel master be- 
cause he happened to be on the parish. 

Mrs. lanaon wi\3 found mourning over her 
particular misfortune. The third labourer had 
come an hour too late to his work. She had 
beeu commissioned to give the fellow a good 
and BuRicient scolding when he arrived. In the 
I execution of her task, she \ibj4, W-we-jw, hcen 
I bullied by him, and at Ust, flw«»3M^"J AamaA 
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by liin bringing in a beggar from the road to take 
his part, as well as demand charity. Besides 
the charity, tlie stranger hud carried olf two 
prime cheeses from the dairy on his way ont; 
and between fear, anger, and sorrow, Mrs. Ian- 
son was not now in the happiest frame of mind. 
She hoped the end that certainly must come 
mould come soon. If they were to be ruined by 
being overrun with these people, she wished it 
might he before she was frightened out of her 
wits, and worried out of her life. She could 
almost wish to witness a distraint on her own 
premises, such as there was likely to be on some 
liousea above, on the down, rather than go on 
being at the mercy of a race of vagabonds that 
were open to no sense of shame or interest. She 
was the last person who would have spoken so 
of Ihem but a httle time before; but she cotild 
not have imagined how any set of people might 
suddenly changre from minding their own proper 
business to hindering that of every body else. 
Her neighbour, Mrs. Home, was very confident 
that this new Catholic Emancipation was to 
blame for it all. Whatever it might be, the 
country must go to destruction if something was 
not done to make labourers more like what they 
used lo be. 

Mr. Tremorne could not gainsay the pro- 
bability of ruin while the spectacle of this little 
farm was before his eyes ;— -this little farm, pay- 
ing ten ahilhngs an acre, and employing three 
persons who wasted and destroyed more than 
tlieir labour would compensate fo^, t.'^^s.'a- 



ruinous system to import wheat from the channel 
islands and other places, to maintain the mining; 
population of this district, when the people were 
not mining', but displacing labourers in other oc- 
cupations, who, in their turn, were hinderinc; the 
growth of barley, and impoverishing the tillers 
of the ground. 

His only topics of consolation were that the 
evil, no doubt, arose from a more remediable 
cause than Catholic Emancipation : and that, if 
there were distraints going on in any dwelUngs 
on the down, it was in aid of the rate, and in 
assertion of the rights of the lansons, and all 
other rate-payers who were still paying without 
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■ft was too true that distrainia were going on" 
certain of the cottages on the down. Thi 
seer found that it was time to take strong mea- 
sures for the levying of the rate, as the burden 
thrown on those who could and would pay, by 
those who could not and would not, was becom- 
ing too heavy to be borne without threatening 
complaints. Not above five in (en of the rated 
houses paid; and of the five payers, two or 
three were loud In their murmurs about being 
unequally assessed, and made to contribute 
I more than double their share. ThiR inequality, 
originally owing to the c\ian5es m \.\w t'^iie lA 
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property since the last assessment was made, 
was ag'gravaied, the discontented declared, by 
the rdigious ditTerences which existed in the 
parisl), Man; beUeved that parish affairs were 
ordered with the express view of ruininij the 
clergyman and oppressing the church party ; 
while the dissenters were comparatively lightly 
visited. There was sufficient justice in this 
complaint to compel the overseer, as be valued 
his reputation, to look round and see which of 
his dissenting neighbours lie might be severe 
upon. The out- parishioners were naturally the 
first to be sacrificed ; and Philip Nelson's avowal 
that he could neither employ parish labour nor 
contribute to the rate as he had done, afforded a 
good occasion lor beginning with him. 

The wind had not changed, The cold north- 
wester still blew, chiUing those who dwelt upon 
the heights, so that even the leafy coppices in llie 
little valley could scarcely persuade them that 
theautumn wasbutbeginning. Thepitchin the 
mine had as yet afforded no promise to Philip 
and his partner : but this was a &r inferior ^rrief. 
ITie cold north-wester still blew. It had not 
pleasedHeaven to hear the prayers of the parents: 
it had not pleased God yet to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb. The infantdrooped.day by day ; 
and Philip, who had been taught to estimate the 
favour of God by the accomplishment of prayer, 
drooped in spirit under the belief that he was 
disregarded or ill-regarded by Heaven. It was 
a fearful struggle for his wife to witness, and 
Umself to experience, — the 8lras%'.«. ^n ai4sst 
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his hourly conduct so as to avoid in a.' 
ward thoughts and outward observancM^- _ 
to the most trifling', whatever might he supik^^u^^ 
to otTend God ; and yet, amidst all this fear- anii 
caulion, to strive after that cheerful faith an4 
freedom of 8|iirit which he fell to be a Christian'^ 
duty, 'ITie imposRibility of maintaining the Iwo 
states of mind at once and continually, was an 
affliction under which he could not be comforted. 
It was a dreary time. 

Spetch had agreed to alter the hours of work- 
ing at the mine, to accommodate Philip. He look 
his turn from noon till evening, that Philip might 
relieve his wife from the charge of the child 
during the latter part of the day, when she felt 
most weary. Philip left his sleeiiless bed two 
hours betbre dawn, and worked till noon. 

It wanted half an hour of noon when Eliza 
heard a step outside the door, and made haste to 
open it for her husband. It was not her 
husband, but two men, who came with orders 
not to leave the premises without the amount 
of rate that was due. In vain did Eliza 
explain that there was no money in the house, 
—that Philip had no money at all. in con- 
sequence of a great disappointment at the mine, 
As soon as ever he got any, she could answer 
for his paying all their dues ; but they had been 
obliged to use their credit at the shop, and could 
not therefore pay to the poor. The men were 
sorry, but their orders were positive ; and if they 
could not have money, they must carry away 
moaey'B woitii. Mrs. Nelson stepped back to 
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let Ihem in, only hopinjf that Ihey would lale 
somethJDg whicli her husband would not miss 
as soon as he CQme home. He had a keen 
sense of disgrace, and she did not wish to add 
anything to the bad news she had to lell him 
from Ihe doctor, who had said this morning 
that the child was near its end. 

" ir that be the case," said one of the men, 
" it would be the least inconvenience to you if 
we were to lake the cradle for one thing." 

"O, no, no! Mj child's cradle! My child 
will want its cradle. Any thing but the cradle !" 

The man begged her pardou : he understood 
her to Bay that the child would not long want 
the cradle. He should have thought that per- 
haps it would be better, afterwards, to have any 
thing so wounding to look upon put out of sight. 

" But I assure you I could not answer to my 
htisbund the having parted with the cradle. 1 
could never bear the thought of my child if I 
let its bed be taken from under it Please to take 
any thing you please, gentlemen, but the cradle." 

There was nothing in the house which would 
not bear an objection. There was nothing which 
Philip would not immediately miss, or which 
he had not given to her on some particular 
occasion, or which had not been presented to him 
in testimony of some good deed of his own, or 
of the esteem of his neighbours. The men 
seemed disposed io be patient; but Eliza soon 
checked herseltj perceiving that it was upon the 
stroke of noon. 
^_ " Take the clock," said she. 
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The tiny clock was taken down fr 
corner where its weights had swung, da^ 
night, fur the two years of Eliza's miuTiBgiK* 
The room seemed dreadfully quiet without its 
click when the men were gone ; but Eliza hung 
up her cloak to hide the holes in the wall, aiid 
trusted that her husband would prove to be less 
miiidt'ol of Ihe dick Ihan herwlf, as he was not 
BO constantly within hearing of it. 

Several weary hours were passed by the 
parents in devising what might soothe the close 
of their infant's little hfe. At last Ihe Imbe was 
soothed. The twilight had settled into darkness, 
and the lamp was lighted. Once more the 
babe's eyes turned to that favourite light. Once 
more the feeble wall was instantly liushed at the 
apparition of the flatne. The parents could not 
but smile at the sudden calm ; but the smile 
faded away when they saw how films were 
gathering, how the eyelids drooped, how the 
({uick breath went and came, and the little hand 
trembled as it lay. The father withdrew to the 
table, and covered his face with his hands. 
The mother could still bear the sight : she would 
not tor the world have left it : but Philip did 
not dare to look in the face of his innocent babe 
while thoughts which he considered sinful were 
nicking his mind. He thought of his first day 
□r hope of being a parent, of alt the hours of 
anticipation which he had parsed in the mine, of 
his proud and tender care of his wife, of his 
undoubling belief that God had appointed him 
an Jiottoarablc task ia biiugiog up this <^Ud to 
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serve Him on earth before he should serve in 
heaven, — and of his complacency in every grace- 
ful motion, in every sign of intelligence in the 
babe, as if all these were his own, and made for 
his honour : — he thought how all was now to be 
Ewept away, and was humbled to ihe dust. 
Then Eliza.— all that she had hoped, all that 
she had gone through, — now seemingly for 
nothing bnt a mockery. Were not these wicked 
thoughts ? Then, the little creature itself, — 
what a frame, — how laboriously wrought out, — 
nilh what an apparatus for the action and 
enjoyment of scores of years, — every part made 
in adaptation, and instinct with vitality, — that 
this should be all destroyed by the failure per- 
haps of one little function, the disorder of one 
little portion ! It seemed absurd, — it seemed 
cruel. Was not this a wicked iboiighl? It 
brought a shuddering over him who vvas 
tempted by it. Me was not aware that such 
thoughts will come in the hour of anguish ; that 
they ought to come to the searching mind in the 
hour of dark trial; and that it is not in such 
natural ideas that sin resides, but in the failure to 
brinu; others to clear tliem up ; — thoughts of 
mans ignorance in comparison with God's 
knowledge, and of the beuignity which, being 
manifested in the genera! tendency of the 
workings of Providence, ought to be confided 
in with respect to each individual event. Philip 
practiced ttiis faith even while condemning him- 
self as faithless. He remembered the thousands 
of happy parents who were at tba,t wwi^we?^. 
rejoiciDg in the cateases ot WiwMvj.W'^ '♦iw*si.w>'?. 
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thequietrestof their babes; and, while humbled 
at being excluded from the number, owned th&t 
He who hud caused so many springs of joy and 
hope lo overflow could have none but a benig- 
nant purpose in dryini; up this single souree, and 
withering the liopes which it had fed. He owned 
wiihiii himseU that while the issues of Provi- 
dence are generally wise and goad, and man b 
whuliy unable to anticipate those issues, it is 
only reasonable that man should confide and 
acquiesce. 

" Do not Kit so far off," said Eiiza, after Ihe 
lapse of a full hour. She had never raised her- 
self from stooping over the cradle. " Will not 
you be sorry afterwards tliat you did not aee the 
last V 

" Is it come to the last ?" 

He rose, and took courage to look. All was 
very quiet. There would never be anoiher cry, 
never another glance, never another motion but 
this quivering breath. No word was spoken, 
and the silence was oppressive. The lamp 
seemed to burn dim. Philip felt himself con- 
fused as to whether it was near morning or not. 
After trimming the lamp, he went to the place 
where the clock hung to look what o'clock it 
was. His wife did not explain its absence, and 
he went to the door to learn the hour from the 
stars. He was baffled, No stars were visible, 
but a thick rain was driven iu his face. He 
hastened in and shut the door, and sat down 
once more bj the table. His wife now looked 
wistfully at him. 
"/( pleases God," he sa\4, " ^o ^^^ BOi\V\inj * 



that we pray for. All (he days that I have bepn 
praying'foramildwind! — and now it has changed 
as soon as ever it is too kle." 

Hia wife seized upon one hope inspired by 
these words. Was it too late while tlie child 
breathed? Never was prayer more importunate, 
more agonizing in its earnestness, than that in 
which the parents now joined that God would 
even yet raise up their babe. When tliey arose, 
and fearfully drew near to look, — they found a 
corpse. 

" Hush ! Not a word ! Not a thought!" said 
Philip's broken voice, " We have been mistaken. 
God's will is his own. His will be dune !" 

"Where are you froing?" asked the wife, 
when a few bitter hours had passed away. "You 
are not going out, Philip?" 

" I will do my duty through every thing. 
I will go to my work. It must be God's 
will that I should get honest bread," replied 
Philip. " If it had not pleased Him to bring me 
to poverty, I should not have thought of leaving 
you yet. But you will be comforted, love; and 
I ought to have been at my work this hour 

" I doubt whether It be near down yet." 
" Indeed 1" — Philip's countenance brightened 
a little amidst its perplesily. Ue had entirely 
lost count of the time; and a dim, passing 
thought had been that, though it was already 
morning, it would be no lighter to him till he 
went to bia work aad his ixiV.'j. ■&& 'tt»&.\!-<^ 
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it off awhile from dread, for the first time, of hia 
wife's kiss. 

She stuod on the door sill lon^ sfler she had 
ceased to see him in the yellow gleam from the 
window. Though the mild south wind brought 
Bprinklingis of rain into her face, she liked better 
to stand and listen in the dark to the patter of 
the drops in the g;rasa, and the long roll of the 
distant sea, limn to shut herself in with lig:ht 
and silence. If Philip should find that his mind 
was ea.sier for his handa being busy, she was 
glad he was gone. 

Philip's head was clear about nothing. Was 
it possible that he should mistake his way to 
the mine ? But it seemed as if he had walked 
miles in the rain, and he saw nothing of the 
mine. At last, the faint ray from the engine- 
house gleamed upon his sight, and calmed the 
strange terror which was beginning to arise. 
Presently, he saw it obscured by what seemed to 
be a human form, and then a loud whistle close 
beside him startled him. 

" Vou will never leave off whistling, Spetch, 
if an angel from heaven bade you," cried he, in 
a sudden irritation. The miners have a super- 
stition that whistling in a mine brings " bad 
speed ; " but Spetch — who cared neither for God 
nor devil, he declared — could never be alarmed 
or entreated out of his habit of whistling ; and 
it had occurred to Philip to question how much 
of his late reverses in the mine might not be 
owing to his partner's conieTO^Vo^ iw^^T. 
" lyiiistle,— ay, for a.moi,a.'wei.w\ti&.. 'Tivi 
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what I call a wet nind. But, ils they say, what 
can Due expect of a man with a child ? " 

Spetch was drunk. He had wandered hither 
from the alehouse. Philip could not get away 
from him till he had heard some nonsense about 
the pitch being pitch darit, and vengeance upon 
the overseer for it, and some harrowing worila 
shout the plague of a man with a sick child, with 
an oath against all children, Instead ofkuock- 
ing him down, which would have been nearly as 
easy as if he had had no legs to stand upon, 
Philip only wrenched himself away, and used ex- 
traordinary haste in !;etting down the mine. The 
wind was now so high, and tlie maruing so 
dark, Ihat he supposed Spetch would soon bi; 
unable to get any further, and would lie down 
to cool his head on tlie grass till daylight. No 
harm could happen on the wide face of the down ; 
and if ihe chauces had been the other way, it 
would have required all Philip's sense of duty to 
have induced him to bear his partner company 
for a hundred yards. 

When Philip was beginning to descend (he 
long series of ladders down the shafl, he stopped 
to speak to a miner, just theu coming up early 
to his work. 

"Do you happen to know whether Spetch 
was at work on our pitch till dark, yesterday ? " 
asked Philip. 

" I beard his whistle at times till near dark," 
said the man ; " and 1 fancy he kept pretty dose 
BiDce noon. That is, he went out grumbling 
that he was kept " 
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" Ay, ay, I know. He is close by now, k^uUi 
drunk. I suppose he will get home nafe," 

" He always does ihatj but 'tie atilormy time^ 
The sea beats the thunder," 

"Whistling again," thought Philip. "^ 
wonder he lias never been hurt for whiBtlin^. 
down in the mine. "Tis not my cause alone." 

Spetch was indeed Tound to have worked vrelU 
Tlie quantity of deiulg which had been removed 
since Philip was last here was so great that it 
seemed scarcely possible to be the work of one 
man. Heaps of rubbish were piled in the gal- 
lery, and the excavation was prodigiously eu- 
larged; all which proved, unhappily, that ore 
was not llie material wliich had been worked 
upon. The mine had been prolonged westwards 
till it extended to some little distance under tlie 
sea. As Spetch was aware of this, it was some- 
wliatbold of him to work upwards and onwards 
so far as he had done ; but there seemed less 
prospect than ever of the work being to any 
purpose. 

"I see how it is," thought Philip. " He has 
beeu blasting. Bold hand to blast so near the 
sea! — O, my child ! " And he almost desired, 
for the moment, that the sea would rush in and 
end the agony of his mind. 

Very diligently and long he worked, trying to 
overpower with the noise he made the tumult 
which resounded on every side. Whether every 
sense was roused by the excitement he had un- 
dergone, or whether something extraordinary 
was going forward, be n&& bewildered by noise 
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above and around him. Where was his child ? 
was his recurring thought; and why was he 
thus borne down by so much trouble ot once ? 
Many wild ideas passed through his brain as to 
the ways by whicli he might have provoked the 
Divine displeasure. If this had been a gold 
mine, he might have concluded that his work 
was sinfid as gratifying that love of money which 
he believed to be the root of all evil ; but in a 
copper mine, could his labour be unholy? Cop- 
per money, the purchaser of the poor man's 
eomrorts, could not easily be done without ; and 
the ehips which go to and fro on the sea are 
mentioned in Scripture, and are only made more 
safe by copper sheathing ; and this is the chief 
use that is made of the vast quantity of copper 
that we send to India. But there is another use 
that Philip's cousin, the captain, had told him 
of, that he did not like to remember at Ihis mo- 
ment; but the idea, once admitted, hauntpd him; 
the idea of the Hindoo funerals, where pagan 
rites are used, and where tens, himdreds, and 
thousands of pagan priests are presenled with 
brazen cups, some formed from the metal of this 
very mine. He had never remembered before, 
Ihat what Christian hands here hewed went to 
assist the worship of pagans. While plying his 
pick in this dark recess of the earth, by the 
flickering light of his candle, in the deepest soli- 
tude, the image of this pagan funeral expanded 
itself before him as it had been described, — the 
long train of dusky mourners, the throng of 
fleets, and the pile fot ttia ftwii&'i.'ft ■»iv«5Ei.\'4 
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alximlnable before God,— all Ihis waa conn^efec 
with hiinseir os asaislin^ in the impiety, and ivii/^ 
tiis cliild as taken away in retribulion. The roc{^ 
on which he slood vibrated, and the light dust wa^ 
shnlcen from the walls of the oavity, as the rust^ 
und roar of the sea overhead increased. Th^ 
feathering of ihe waves rolling in from the widp 
Atlantic might be distinctly marked, and their 
piling and recession were like the explosion end 
rattle of the loudest thunder perpetually renewed. 
The very shingle might be distinguished when it 
was swept and shifled from its place. The echo 
through the cavities of the mine was terrific. In 
a momentary interval, Philip's setisitlve ear 
caught the plash of a drop of water, and he per- 
ceived that the ground on which he stood was 
damp. He snatched up his candie, and traced 
the bright thread of water on the wall up to the 
roof of the cavity. He tasted it, and found it 
salt. There was a little dribble from the sea. 
He stopped up the invisible crevice with clay; 
and though he had heard of Ihis beini; done 
often before, when a level was driven too far, he 
felt as if his last hour was come. Close and hot 
as his recess had been till now, breathings of a 
chill air now came from the gallery. One, 
stronger than the rest, blew out his light. " My 

child! Is my child ? Where is my child?" 

cried he, with some indistinct notion of his 
child's bein^ sent to execute judgment upon 
him, and with a strange longing to invoke his 
own babe as a superior being. The tumult was 

not to be borne in darkness, awdlie tushed frota 

tlie gallery lo the nearesl s\ia.U. 
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The commotion was now explained. There was 
Ihunder as well as Ihe roar of the sea ; and pale 
fleams, which could be nothing but lightning, 
quivered down the shaft. In his present state 
of mind, it was a fearful choice to him between 
the tumult below and the storm above ; and he 
decided to remain where he was. He struck a 
light, and sat down on a heap of deads which 
was piled in the gallery, ready to be carried 
away. The uppermost wish in his heart at this 
moment, while the scene of his unproductive toil 
was before his eyes, and its terrors stlS! shaking 
his spirit, was never to have to descend a mine 
again. At this very moment, the means of ac- 
complishing his wish presented themselves. 
Some of the rubbish on which iie was silting 
gave way, and disclosed something which in- 
duced him to look further. His light served 
him well enough to show that a well-known 
miner's trick had been practised by one of his 
neighbours in the gallery. A quantity of ore 
was hidden under the deads, that the apparent 
produce of the lode might be small enough to 
allow of the tribuler who worked it having a new 
lease of the pitch on more advantageous terms 
than were (air. 

When one cunning man plays this trick, the 
other conning man who delects it usually makes 
no scruple of helping himself with what cannot 
be claimed. To no cunning man could such 
appropriation be more templing than now to 
the Bimple-minded Philip. Here was what would 
pay his little debts, meet all hU 4\ffiK.\i<\ta,'Ka4>- 
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enable him to issue rrom these dark charkiAer 
to return tu them no more. What he took troun 
never be asked fur, never be missed but by ot?j 
who iLud no right to it. Nor v/m this all. j 
he chose the other purt in the matter, und b^ 
came the depository of a guilty secret, or tf^ 
reveuler of rraud, he had to dread the enmity td 
s neighbour: and no one had a greater horrori 
of ilUwill. if he had been in a frame of com^ 
jdacency, full of self-respect, and wiihoiit fear,< 
Ihe temptation would have been less strong ; but- 
depressed as he H'as, mnre than doubting ihaj 
favour of God, and well nigh reckless of his owa] 
safety, there would have been little wonder if hfl) 
had fallen, and then attributed the whole calax 
tnity to the agency of the Evil One. He waaj 
ftflerwarda struck with a conviction of the pre-' 
Bence now of that personage. The storm and allj 
the attendant circumstances, seemingly arranged' 
for his fall, betokened such agency, he thought! 
whenever he looked back upon it; but at tha' 
time his victory arose from a belter influencft' 
than fear. The thought of his innocent babe' 
again possessed him, and gave him a strength taJ 
resist, which he could better enjoy than underv! 
stand. He filled buckets with the hidden or^J 
and conveyed them laboriously up the shaft, and; 
to a place where they might safely await thgj 
arrival of the agent. It was strange that no' 
thought of theEvil One, no idea of terror, crossed; 
him when the lightning played round his head' 
during his ascent, and the wind almost blew him' 
and his burden down the shaft again; but he' 
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looVed up into the parting thunder clouds, and 
breasted the gale, as Spetcii had lold iiim he 
might do if he was wise enough to leor neither 
God nor devil. 

This task done, he reiurned to his labour in 
the gallery, which now seemed quiet in com- 
parison with what it had been before, though 
perhaps the quiet was more in his own mind. 
While he diligently wrought, to take the chance 
of one more trial, he settled his prospects and 
arranged his plans. It would not be honest to 
incur debt on the chance of a new speculation in 
the mine being better tban the last, nor on the 
chance of any thing more being made of the 
present. Whatever his partner might do, he 
was resolved lo sell furniture enough to raise the 
twenty shillings fine, which was the condition of 
his giving up his pilch. He would humble him- 
aelf to be a day-labourer above ground, if, as was 
pretty certain, there should be no day-labour 
wanted by his neighbours in the mine. He might 
have been spared this downfall if it had pleased 
the vestry to do what the clergyman wished, in 
advancing loans to miners who had had speed. 
A loan of two or three pounds would have en- 
abled him to try again, without any dishonest 
risk. But perhaps it was better not. It might 
possibly have plunged him deeper; and no 
doubt he needed his present reverses, or they 
would not have been sent; and there was always 
the comfort to fall back upon of being permitted 
to preach God's message lo the people near. 
What a narrow escape he had Uid ftovo. u^j^Kav^- 




tin^ B tremendous sin. instead of hallowtM 
ufflictive dispensation by doing right morw^^^ 
nuoiialy than ever I This should be in his min^ 
as a greut mercyi the next time he galhered ^>i ' 
neig^hbours togeiher on the hill-aide, and in eve-^ ^ 
tnumcnl of tveukuesa when he mourned his chU^ 
And tlien h« went un to plun what he could aaf 
to his brethren, most BiiiniBtingol'all ihat was in 
his heart, from the Scripture which tells how, 
though atlliction is not joyous but grievous, it 
yieldB aiierwards (he peuceable Iruits ot righteous* 
n«as to those who are exercised thereby. This 
sermon, as it rose in Philip's mind, was more 
eloquent than any that he hnd ever preached. 
It was a mild and consoling eloquence, like that 
with whiub he was meanwhile soothed by the 
whis|ieringH of the now dying winds, andti 
slow roll of the retiring sea. 



Chapter V. 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS AT HOME. 

There was a prodigious bustle in Mrs. Home's 
house, one morning, when a naughty scholar, who 

had been sent into the comer, gave notice, by 
suddenly leaving off crying, that something was 
to' be seen in the street from the window near 
which ahe stood, Mrs. Home, much shocked 
that any thing should occur to amuse the culprit 
at such a moment, rose to draw down the ' '" * 
and giving a preliminat^ ?w?, saw Mrs, 
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reath's pony chaise drawn up near the shop, and 
the lady herself descending from it. 

" Here eomes Mrs. Pendreath ! Here comes 
the lady ! " reached Mr. Oddy's ears, as he sat 
finishing his breakfast in the back parlour, — an 
object of awe to the lillle creatures, wlio could 
conceive of nothing: c;rander than a rasher every 
day. " Look at Mr, Oddy I " " See the gen- 
tleman ! " spread in whispers from mouth to 
mouth, accompanied by many a jocr and kick, 
Bs the overseer opened his mnuth wide to receive 
three moulhfuls in one, made a significant siirn 
to his daughter, and, in the absence of other 
jneonB of escape, bolted into the large closet, 
(vhere the tippets and bonnets of the scholars 
hung in motley array. Of course, a giggle 
pervaded the company, when Mrs. Pendreath 

" Good morning, Mrs. Home. I have come 
early for the sake of seeing Mr. Oddy. Don't 
disturb yourself or your scholars, I will make 
my own way to him, if you will tell me where I 
may find him." 

The giggle was renewed, in spile of Mrs. 
Home's solemn looks. She was very sorry that 
the honourable lady should have had the trouble 
of coming just when her father had happened to 
begone out. She would f>e sure and tell him 
that the honourable lady had called, and he 
would be much cnncerned that he had not the 
honour of being at home. — So spake the moralist 
of the pariah,— she who was assisting ihe clergy- 
man in upholding moraU «ndT«\\^<in. 
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" I am 'sorry that I can never eucceed in find- 
ing; him at home," said Mrs, Pendrenth ; " but 
1 see that he has business enough just now" to 
occupy him abroad. How many of those new 
cotta<^9 is he g'oing to build iu the lane? Do 
you know ? " 

Mrs. Home's policy was always to be entirely 
ifCnorant, in Mrs. Pendreath's presence, of all 
Oddy's proceedings. Was be building cottages? 
In the lane? She had not been in thetanesince 
she did not know when : — an edifying dedora- 
tiou in the ears of those of her pupils whom she 
had last evening scoUled, and sent home from 
their jumping among the rising walls of this 
very row of cottages. She supposed be bad had 
a building order, — perhaps from the honourable 
lady herself. Did not the lane belong to the 
Hon. Mrs. Pendreath ? 

" If it did, Mrs. Home, I would not build 
cottages till 1 knew who was likely to wont them. 
I wish you would ask your ^ther who are to be 
his tenants, — whether any of our own people, or 
strangers. Ah! I see you think this a meddling 
question ; and so it is ; but when our property 
is meddled with so as to make it doubtful how 
much will be iefi, it is time to be asking a few 

Mrs. Home did not suppose there was any 
idea of erecting ihese cottages at the expense of 
her Ladyship's property ; but if her Ladyship 
pleased, she would ask Iter father. 
" Not erecting, but oecu\rjm5 V\wAn at the I 
cjt/iense of myself andafew oX^vew. "^o'* tosA , 
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see. Mis. Home, that ivhile our ndghbours are 
giving up paying to Ihe rate, and begging for 
work from house to house, they can be in no 
condition lo rent new cottages. There must be 
an expectation, either that the parish will help 
these lo pay their rents, or Ihiii strangers will 
come and occupy.'' 

Mrs. Home played with her apron'String, and 
was sure she did not know. 

" It is more Mr. Palliser's aflair than any 
one's,'' continued the lady ; " but Mr. Palliser 
ia exactly the one who finds it most awkward to 
speak for himself; and ko I speak fur him. It 
is of less consequence to him, he says, to pay 
away all his income than to cuui^e ill-will among 
his parishioners." 

" Yes, indeed, that is Mr, Palliser's way, in- 
deed, as your Ladyship says. Anytliing rather 
than be like the metiiodist parly, with theit im- 
proper doings. Peggy, don't aland with your 
finger in your mouth, like a stupid mule ; but 
set a chair for the lady. Won't your Ladyship 
sit down after yonr ride ? Ah ! ma'am, what 
can we do for Mr. Palliser against lliose me- 
tbudisls ? " 

" Whether they be methodists or church-peo- 
ple, something must be done lo relieve Mr. 
I^aliiser. One might really think that parish 
matters were ordered with a view lo ruining him. 
The veslry goes on rating him according to what 
the tithes of the pariah were iu the lalu clcrgy- 
uiBu's time; and we all know that Mr. Palliser 
doea not recover liaif tiw TLiftOTB^* "^Iw;^ '\f«^ 
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so that he is fcoing' to send nway Ledley — Vou 
know Ledley."' 

" Know him ! the dear good man ! " cried 
Mrs. Home piteoiisly. " The ornnment of the 
parish, next to his master ! Send him away ! 
Well ! as I say, the winter wind is not so bad ns 
man's ingratitude. The plain truth is, the me- 
thndists can't abide an honest man near to watch 
their ways, and so they are for banishing Mr. 
Ledley." 

" I do not quite agree with you there, Mrs, 
Home. I do not know thai methodism has any- 
thing to do with the evil. I am speaking of 
parochial matters, merely." And she glanced 
towards the dissenting portion of the little popu- 
lation which filled the benches. 

" 1 see what yonr Ladyship means ; but I 
never disguise my sentiments, and should haie 
smnli conscience in my duties if I did not do 
my best lo protect the little souls of my chai^, 
as far as in me lies, from the contagion which 
has come upon us, — come sadly upon us eince 
the awful day of Catholic Emancipation, when 
tile day of the Church was darkened. I am sure 
there is an instance in that corner, if I were to 
tell all ; " — and she glanced significantly to- 
wards the culprit, who turned to the wall with 
such a look of shame that Mrs. Fend reath for- 
bore to inquire what she was an instance of; — 
whether of Catliolic Emancipation, or of the 
darkening of the Chuich, w of Mxs, Home's 
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" Truth, truth." continued the schoolmistress, 
with another glance in the same directiou. " As 
I say, what is to he hoped withuut truth ?" To 
cover a little noise in the closet, which made the 
children look at one another, and clasp Iheir 
Diouths with their hands, Mrs. Home went 
on to tell how intrepidly she had spoken the 
truth tu the Neisons, about w)iat mi^ht be- 
come of their poor lost babe if they did not 
promise her to let it be redeemed from methodism. 
It made her heart ache to see Fhitip at work in 
the quarry, like a meaner man, and the wife 
wandering about to seek employment because 
there was no baby at home, and to think bow it 
might have been if ihey had not been dissenters, 
believing in Judgments and such dreadful things. 
Her Ladyship said she thought of paroehifil 
matters only. Was not Mr. Tremorue a. great 
pttrochial person? and was not he a melhodiat? 
Had not Mr, Tremorne been heard to say that 
he paid tilhe to the parson, and so the parson 
should pay rale for him? Awful blasphemy! 
But she had always predicted what would come 
of letting Catholics overset the Church. 

'• Well ! but about these new cottages," said 
Mrs. Pendreath. " I am very sorry not to see 
your father, because I am going to l.ondon,-~ 
going to set out in three hours ; and nobody 
knows but that these cottages may be filled with 
strangers by the time I come buck, — adding not 
the less to the parish burdens for letting well, 
and filling the owners' pockets. If they are so 
filled, the nest thing will b^ fot l,\ve ^^tw.va^^'Mi 
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stand empty. When Mr. Palliser comes t^ 
ing awuy Ledk-y, we niuy lie sure he • 
make many more effortH, So- — '' , 

" If I could but manage lo find my faeii 
Bollly exclaimed Mrs. Home ; and then, iq 
ifcul to nftve the Churcli and Mr. PalliMi^ 
ventured to ask whether llie honourablol 
would condescend In sit in liie shop for ^ 
minutes, while an effort was being made td 
the overseer. ^ 

" I will not disturb ynur pupils," said thfe 
smiling at Mrs. Hume's speaking in a wH 
" I will sit here fur as lung ns 1 can etn 
you can all go on with your busineiw." 1 

There wiu no help tor it. Mrs. Penj 
was ill so little hurry, though about to d 
fur the greatest city in the world {ns Mrs. j 
told her pupils), that she could take o4 
spectacles and examine all the samplers ^ 
school, ihe hidden overseer meanwhile c^ 
at his detention, during wliich there was nj 
ing how idle his pauper workmen might | 
how much labour might be standing sit 
waut of his superintendence. It took som^ 
to examine such samplers as were produtf 
Mrs. Home's school. There was a churi^ 
a yew on each side of it at the bottom ofi 
and the inventor piqued herself on the vaij) 
her churches, — two with steeples, three* 
spires of different orders of architecture 
each with a different bird perched abovaj 
robin or parrot as it might be), ready tol 
away the church in its be&k. Vik macalitfi 
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room on each side. For instance, " No cireum- 
stiince, time, nor place in life will ever efface 
from memory the past." " Love Btaiitls by itself, 
and exceeds any ol the ties of nature or of friend- 
ship." The belter sort of copy-books were quite 
as moral, and even more worth seeing. They 
all told the same story ; — that " Although we 
experience many trials in this life, trom fiiie and 
fortune, or othervrise, yet the sight of a friend, 
whose sincerity we have oft esperienced, fills our 
heart with joy, and makes us superior to the ills 
we feel," It was very strange that, while read- 
inpp nil this. Mrs. Pendrealli never turned her 
back towards the closet for a minute at a time. 
When she sat down, there was nothing for it but 
patience. But Mrs. Home's patience was not 
of prime quality. She began smoothly enough 
with her teaching. The children were " little 
dear," and " love," and a pitying smile followed 
every mistake ; but when the little dears became 
more open in showing tliat tliey were attending 
more to the lady's green shawl than to their 
governess's epithets, she lost her composure, and 
finally broke up the class, saying, 

" Your Ladyship's presence has an extraor- 
dinary effect on my youiic lambs. There is nn 
getting them to say their letters, you see ; but 1 
hope you will consider it only as honourable to 
yourself. It is not an event which happens 
everyday." 

Mrs, Pendrealh could not but go away on 
such a compliment as this. She enchanted Mrs. 
Home by a request thai R\\ft woxiA ■«■!*» Na "Swa* 



ill town, acquainting' her with the progress of 
events in the parish ; and especiaUy who was lo 
live in the new catlaps, and whether Ledley 
waa really sent away. Mrs. Home could scarcely 
have been more delighted if she had been ap- 
pointed parish clerk under Mr. Palliser. She 
promised to write with all expedient fulness, and 
to carry up her epistles herself to the White 
House to be forwarded. Here was delightful 
employment for her leisure moments, — lo plan 
letters to Mrs. Pendreath ! She began before 
the pony-chaise had well driven off, and before 
she could have any idea what she should have 
to say. She herself began the button-hole for 
Nanny Beck, and then cuffed Nanny for work- 
ins; it on the wrong side. This was the conse- 
quence of the extreme pathos she was putting 
into her imaginary description of ijedtey's 
farewell. 

There was little paihos in Oddy's farewell 
when he went forth at length to his morning's 
business. He had overheard every word, and 
was full of indignation at women's meddling 
with what they knew nothing about. He would 
not say a word about the new cottages. Mrs. 
Pendreaih might wait to see who was to live in 
them, and learn, if she chose, that it was a 
woman's business to pay the rates, and leave it 
lo the men to manage them. 

His wrath drove him to seek Tremome, the 
partner of all his parochial scheme.% i 
of the cottage projiertj wWdv waa \*V6,\ft^ u? in 
tJie lane. He just \ookeii ioWi ^a» \>wJs^-)Mi«a. 
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he passed, informed the men with tin oath of 
what Ihey previously knew without, — that they 
never did a stroke of work but wheii his eye was 
upon them, — g;lanced about for Tremorne in Ihe 
lane without finding him, and strode on to the 
quarry, which was the busiest scene above ground 
in the parish, and the place in which Tremorne 
■night usually be found. 

It was busy because Tremorne employed more 
workmen in digging and shipping his china-Btoae 
than anybody in the parish, on any other work, 
aJways excepting mialog ; and the tena.nt of the 
quarries was always on Ihe spot, because idlers 
and curious persons made this place their resort, 
and nothing; but his presence availed to prevent 
his labourers being idle loo. If, like laneon and 
every other farmer, he had been obliged by the 
nature of the occupation to set his men to work 
out of his sight, he would soon have been weary 
of hiring men at half-wages to do less than half- 
Work ; but he possessed the advantage, like 
Oddy, of having all compact under his own eye. 
Clustered together in the quarry, digging and 
wheeling, the motions of all and each might be 
observed from either above or below ; and on 
the edge the great tenant might be seen, every 
fine day, looking abroad like an eagle from his 
perch, while gossips from the valley lay on the 
grass, lazily looking down ; or swung on a gate, 
wondering whether it was good flshing to-day ; 
or amused themselves with leaping bouts down 
the clay-slope which descended to the beach. 

There, on the present, &s o^ nvcft^. feat 4ise^*-. 
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were assembled all those who had fewest privete 
intercBls to attract them elsewhere. Daddy 
Harker had been sent out wiili medicines; but 
he had found his way fo the quarry, as usual; 
and blisters and bark lay inoperative beside him, 
while he stretched himself on the grass, aixl 
joked with one or another of the barrowmen as 
they passed. Jo!iiah stole back to his heap of 
stones on the road, as soon as the overseer be- 
came visible, while Spetch turned himself round 
for another doxe, when he had sworn at Oddy 
fur threaleiiiii^ to kick him down tlie quarry. 
Spetch and the overseer were not on good terms. 
Spetch had found his way on the morning of the 
storm, not home, but to the overseer's. He had 
knocked up Oddy to demand parish relief, be- 
cause of the failure of his pitch, and had been 
committed to prison for a few hours for hia evil 
deed. The next thing was to put him upon the 
roads, where he would not work ; and it remained 
to be considered what should be done to relieve 
the parish from the burden of himself and bis I 
family. 

" The old dame has got hold of us," Oddy 
informed Treraorne, " She has gut scent of the i 
new cottages^ and now nothing will serve her i 
but she must know who is to live in them, and ' 
how the rent is to be paid.'' ' 

" Well, tell her." 

"Tell her what? ■' 

" That she is to help to pay the rent, and to 
Snd work for the tenants." 
" Bat you know slie yiovi'V. ^"aa ■«*& ^^-^ 
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none but upon full wages, as you are well 

" II" she chooaea to pay twice or three times 
over, she is very welcome. If she pays her own 
people high to please herself, she must not tlie 
less do her part by the parish. She will gain 
nothing by being inquisitive about the cottages, 
unless she can prevail on other parishes to keep 
our people from coming back upon us." 

" It was provoking enough that I could not 
answer her a word, though i heard all she said. 
I popped into the closet to get out of her way, 
leaving my daughter to manage her; but my 
ilaiighler was wheedled over in a minute when 
the parson was mentioned, and she mana!;ed no 
more sensibly than any one of the brats she 
teaches would have done. I longed to call out, 
and ask where she meant to house Smith and 
Beaver, and all the rest that are beginning to 
flock home." 

" I suppose those men will serve my turn in 
the place of such as we must send away." 

" Scarcely. They can hardly be worse ihaii 
Spetch, to be sure; but I doubt whether you 
will find them fit for belter than road-work. 
But are you thinking of sending away anybody 
else besides Spetch?" 

" That will depend on what Smith, and 
Beaver, and the others are like. If there is a 
pretty good one among them, we may as well 
be rid of thai poor fellow. His grave face Is 
enough to sadden a whole parish." 

" Which ? — he that is working bftlo-^ ^^*\^Vt. 



WBB digging for golden guineas? You might 
do better Ihan part witli him, if it be Nelson 
that you mean. He iloes you good work for 
your money ; and I should really feel some 
scruple about sending away one who has paid 
his part to the rates till so very lately. If you 
could make it convenient " 

" How should i make it coiivenieut to keep 
him when I can get another on better terms? 
It is out of the question. The proper tims for 
sending him away will he when the Spetches 
go ; they came together, and let them go to- 
gether. It is time there was an end to Nelson's 
cabals with the parson.'' 

" Oh, ho ! that's it. I wondered what had 
so Euddeiily set you against one of your own 
party. Nelson and the parson can meet and 
comfort one another in their afflk;tions, without 
wanting to cut one another's throats, and yoB 
grow jealous. If Nelson were to-night to preacti 
a sermon against the parson, we should hear no 
more from you about sending him away." 

" There is no occasion to suppose tliaU 
When other parishes send back our labourers 
upon us, we must retaliate." 

" That is exactly what they say ; and we shall 
be well ofl' if those that come back are anything 
like as good as those we liove dismissed already, 
to aay nothing of Nelson, Really, Tremorne, 
if we can find a worse man to send home in his 
stead, it is a sort of duty to the parish to do ft. 
A'e/sou wj'il be in a cond\\,\ow\Q\»aT -nx^i.fki.iwni 
^am, or he is not the inaQl\s^*^™^'i«*> "^w* 
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could not do a worse thin^ than throw him on 
my hands. If you once Ho that, away lie must 
go, heing' an out-parishioner." 

Tremorne said it must depend upon circum- 
stances. 

These circumstances soon arose. ^ While 
Philip was thus bein^ dismissed, he was work- 
ings away as if, as Oddy said, he was difta^iiiff 
for guineas; lillle dreaming what was bein^ 
planned against him. By selling some of his 
furnilure, he had paid his fine of twenty shil- 
lings for giving up his pitch, and set himself at 
liberty for other work. None but a miner can 
nndersland the pain he felt in losing caste — in 
becoming a day-labourer in the quarry, after 
having been long a tributer in the mine ; but he 
braved the humiliation, only praying to be 
allowed to support his wife in comfort, and lo 
remain in his present dwelling, in the neighbour- 
hood of his infant's grave, and in the society to 
whom he ministered humbly, but acceptably, in 
spiritual ser\'ices. He persuaded himself that 
he was very fortunate in being immediately em- 
ployed by Tremorne ; and said much to his wife 
of the pleasure of seeing the sun shine through 
the day, and of having the sea and the green 
down before his eyes continually, and of breath- 
ing the fresh breeze from morning til! night, 
instead of living amidst Ibe gloom and vajwnrs 

" ■ "ne. But not the less did both feel that 
Ihey had lost caste, and strive to recover their 
ability to enter upon a new speculation. Wages 
had been reduced gticNoasl^ b^ \W ■^tissiftBR: fA 
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pnyini; & pnrl of the labourer's siibsistence out 
(if the rate ; but yet Philip and his wiie thonghl 
Ihey should succeed in laying by something. 
He was DOW roused by the bustle which was 
spreading' from group to group in the quarry. 
All within earshot were talking indignantly 
about the pride and cruelty of the rich, who 
grudged good house-room to the poor. The 
lady might be content that she had her own fine 
while house to live in, and not be troubling her- 
self because her neighbours were likely tu huTC 
decent cottages. Nobody expected such a thing 
from her as that she should build them any; 
but when the overseer himself made the bricks, 
and Ibe mau who paid her the rent she lived 
upon built the houses, there was no occ-^siou for 
her to be meddling, and to he getting the parson 
to join her. The parson complained, Ihey sup* 
posed, because he could not tiihe houses ; but 
he might be satisfied with taking tithes of every 
thing else from those who held a purer Word 
than he, and never set foot within his church. 
Treraorne was standing here and there as^his 
people talked, and showed himself clearly of 
their mind. Sometimes he shook his head, and 
looked solemn : then he shrugged his shoulders, 
and smiled; taking care, before he left the quarry, 
to let it be known that Mrs. Pendrealh had eet 
out for London. Then, when it was conjec- 
tured that she might be gone to induce Govern* j 
ment to interfere with Ihe building of the col- 
lages, he offered no oV\\et aasww VWt\ ijerfect 
siJence. 
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He soon went away, to let matters take their 
course. The course they tonk was one which 
fj^ieved Philip very much. The s^roups joiueil ; 
and the toore the people gathered tog'elher, the 
more furious they grew. There seemed some 
feai that they would pull down the large white 
house, because itx owner did not approve of 
building up liUie ones; and it would be well if 
they did not do something to Mr. I*alliser. 
Philip was almost the only person in the quarry 
who did not leave his work and threaten ven- 
geance. Perhaps it was on this account, — per- 
haps because he was a sort of teacher amon^ 
some of ihem, — that they moved towards him to 
demand his opinion. 

" I do not well see how I can g'ive an opi- 
nion," said he, " unless [ know more of the 
matter you are talking about. What lias the 
lady done ? " 

The complaints were very variouB. She 
thought the ground good enough for the poor 
to lie on. She wanted to cross the overseer, 
end to ruin Tpemorne. She was gone to set the 
Government against the poor of her parish. 

But had she not, up to this very day, given 
belter wages tlian anybody in the pariah, even 
while she was paying lo the parish loo ? 

Oh, but she always declared she was better 
served for doing so. She was a gainer by it. 

Philip was glad of it : he wished it might lead 
to others trying the same plan. However that 
might be, it appeared that Mrs. Pendreath paid 
belter wages than others. iiwi«.\v)'a>^&-^N^Kn.^^ 
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the lady aay tliat she thought Ihe gr-m 
eiiiiiigli tur the poor to lie on? 

Yts; Mr. Oddy.— NotMr. Oddy?— "^^-T^' 
miiHt have been Mr. Tremorne, Neve*- ' 
whom she said it to ; it was bad enough ^^^ 
it to anybody. 

But ir she thought so, why had she eaco^ 
roped the little Scotts to lay by their Christmn 
boxes and ibeir earnings, herself nddind; ihr&„ 
pence to the shillinjj;, to liuy a hedslead for their 
inotlier? And if she was averse to the poor 
living under a decent roof, why did she desire 
the Harkers to help tliemselveB with her simw, 
and set one of her iabiiurers to piil Hurker in 
the way of thatching his coltu(;e anew, thai the 
ritin might not eome in an often as there was a 
storm ? Perhaps tliey had better lind out wtui 
knew that the ludy felt as was reported. 

But the cure she took of ihe der^ryinan ! She 
had desired Mrs. Home to write lo Ijer once a 
week, lo leli her how Mr. Palliser went on ; aad 
if so much as one person said a rough word tu 
the clergyman, no doubt Government would 
heur it the same day. 

If the lady was anxious about the clergymon, 
it was no more of a wonder than that all the 
friends, boih of the lady and the clergyman, 
should be anxious about them, in the present 
slate of al&irs> There was one circumstanee 
which had not, perhaps, been enough considered 
in judging of them both. It should be Temem- 
bered that they had not the opportunity of ex- 
plaiaing tbemseWes, ou^ taote than of mam^ng 
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parish affairs, like those who had the building 
of (he cottages. The cler^man found it best 
not to show himself in the vestry wliile he had 
to cross so many of the Dissenters in their wills; 
and the lady's great tenant had several votes 
more than anybody, and could carry everything' 
ovtr her head, while stie could not even es- 
ploin. For instance, had she not declared that 
it pained her to see her neighbours at work on 
the roads, anii offered to tlie vestry to employ 
all the men they thought of pultin<r upon the 
roatJs? — and had the men themselves, — had 
Josiah Harlter, who was now drooping' over his 
work on the moor, — ever heard of this offer? 
And this was in addition to paying' full wagi:s, 
in order to iiave a decent set of people about 
her, who would do her work better than pariah 
work is done. 

" The parson does not pay so. He does not 
keep anybody off the roads." 

" Perhaps he wi!l wheji he can pay wasres lo 
his own old servant, and employ all the labour 
that is put upon him. One may say this, what- 
ever be the reason of Mr. Palliser beinj so 
overtaken. It cannot surprise any of us that 
one of the world's people, holdinfj a corrupt 
Word, should have fallen into tribulation among 
(lis neighhoiirs ; hut this seems tu me no reason 
why be should be harshly dealt with by those 
that have found the right way ; — and I call it 
being; harsh lo reckon and rate his tithes as if 
b* had them all, and to cry out upon him when 
■Ik makes no complaint fot taTOWiX^, "w*. Na «»S«?\ 
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tearful of new burdens bejn^ brought > 
parish. Though he be a, churcli cler^mnS^] 
seems to me lo be hard trealment." 

" What harm can the coltagea do him ?'• 

" Ask the parson in the next parish. H^^ . 
been letting (he great landowner there to ^^ 
down every cottage in one row ; and that is anq 
reason, as the overseer will canlirin to yoU( why 
«o many of your old neighbours are comini^ 
back among us. If, as fast as cottages are 
pulled down there, ihey are btiilt up here, and 
the parish is relied on (o pay the rents, the 
parson seems to have reasoii to begin cDnsuIting 
with Mrs, Pendreath about holding out encou- 
ragement to new comers. What I mean is, that 
church parsons being, as it pleases God, worldly 
men, it is not for the unworldly to be too strict 
with them in a plain case like this." 

One dissenter looked another in the face to 
see whether this was not considered going a 
step too far in tolemtiou. Philip saw the look, 
and said, — 

" It is not given lo everybody lo have faith 
that stones may be made bread, and that the 
rock will give out water at God's bidding more 
easily than the worldly can get it with all their 
calculating ; and no power that I know of is 
given us against those that lack this faith. We 
must see that the brethren all have such faith 
before we lay hands on those that are not of ub. 
Their unbelief be on their own heads." *- ' 

The dergymun had won over Philip VM) 
few soft words, it was feaied. ^^^H 
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" He Spoke comfortably to me when my child 
was token away," replied Philip, with emotion, 
" If I was too ready to lake comfort from such 
an one, God pardon me! Mr. Paliiser had 
nothing to gain by giving kind words to me ; 
and I have nothing to gain by remembering 

One or two uttered something about back- 
sliding, and the g'eneral notice that had been 
taken that Nelson had let the parson tempt 
him ; as was shown by his having been less dili- 
gent of late in giving out the Word, 

Philip's heart smote him at this. It was true 
that he had slackened in his public exhortations 
of late; but it was only because he could not 
trust himself with the topics he could speak best 
upon. Since his troubles had accumulated upon 
him, his (kith had grown elronrrer ; but his emo- 
tion in speaking of it had strengthened too. He 
was now struck with the weakness of this shrink- 
ing, and offered tu hold forth at sun-down the 
next day at Goats' Caini. 
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A FAR LOOK-OUT. 



What it might be at sun-down the nest day 
remained to be seen; but the morning was 
rainy — a very unfit morning for work in the 
quarry. Philip doubted whether he sb.cm'd.fessi. 



nnyliody lliere ; for ihe place must be ■> 
a qiiaftmire, little templlne to siicii Vsst^g ' 
persoiioges us putish labourers, whose (oil "^^-^ 
also be much less profitable to their enipl — ^ ' 
ihiin in dry wealher. ^ 

On the way, he met little companies oti^^^^ 
people, ttaunleriiii; in Ihe dripping rain, us //'/e 
had been iho brightest sunshine. Tremorne 
iiHil no employment for them to-day. The;^ , 
were to work on the roads to-day> Even these < 
humbled, comrortleHS, rccklesB people grew in- . 
di(;iiun(, as the wet pelted in their fttces, at being 
miide tmils ol' In this way. They had borne 
with the parish paying half the wages of the 
labour of which Tremorne made profit in fine 
wealher; but that they should be cast wholly 
upon the parish, and put to the lowest labour 
when the weather preveiiled Treinorne'a making 
hiH itsuul profit by them, threw a strong light 
upon their own degradalioii, and, at the same 
time, upon the injnsiice to all the rest of the 
parish. If they found that Oddy ^va^ doing the 
same, — if his brick'yard should be perceived to 
be deserted, and his men charged (o the lady, 
and the clergyman, and the shopkeeper, they 
should think that Mrs. Pendrcath had indeed 
something reasonable to say to government in 
the way of complaint. It was still considered 
as shocking as it was yesterday that she should 
object to the new cottages ; but she had never 
been known to employ people in fine weather, 
and turn them upon the roads in bud. They 
went a little out of l\\e\c wa.^ lo a spot whence 
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Odd/n brick-jard might be overlooked. There 
stooil the liltle sheds dripping, with no man 
under them. There were the long^ ranges of 
bricks covered wilh straw, with no man tending 
them. Oddy and Treraorne were doubtless 
acting in concert. Why should not the labourers 
act in concert too, and refuse to be made thus 
odious to the lady and the clergyman ? 

Philip pursued his own business, making the 
best of bis way to the quarry, where he hoped, 
by dint of pains, to achieve a tolerable day's 
work in spite of the rain. He was stopped by 
Tremome as he passed the shed where that per- 
sonage was wont to hold his seat. 

" Nelson, my good fellow ! Nelson ! There 
is nothing doing here to-day. Nothingis doing, 
you see." 

" 1 hope I shall be allowed to do something, 
sir. I had no notice but that there was work 
every day ; and it is a serious thing to me to 
miss a day's work." 

"No man need miss a day's work in our 
parish. But you see there is nobody here. You 
had better follow the rest, if you make a point 
of your day's work." 

" Follow them where, sir? " 

" 0, you know where our people work. Up 
OD the road there." 

Philip slru^led with his anger before he 
replied, 

" You do not see who it is you are speaking 
t(\ sir. I am Philip Nelson." 

'■ What of that, Philip Nelson? " 
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" Just this, sir; that I am not a pauper ask- 
iDg relief, bat a hired workman. I have been 
working far you, not for ihe parish." 

"We do not make such distinctions. The 
parisli has been paying some of your wages this 
week past " 

*' No such thing, sir. I deny ever having 

token one penny of- -. I cannot speak tlie word, 

air, in relation to myself, 1 admit ihat 1 no 
longer pay to your parish ; but I protest thut I 
am your workman, and nobody's else. You are 
still ill your morning's sleep, I think, sir ; ot 
yuu would never think of confounding relief and 

" None but a hair-splilting preacher, like you, 
would think of such nice distinctions. T defy 
you to separate the two things here ; and where 
is the occasion lo separate them?" 

" All the occasion in the world to my honour, 



" Let me advise you. Nelson, to humble that | 
pride of yours, before jou are so ready to exhort I 
other people. I wonder you take upon you In 
preach as you do, when you have such a vice in 
you that it will be by grace if Ihe devil does not 
calch you." i 

" I cannot say that that is not true," replied 
Philip, liumlily, '• If God pleases to bring me 
down to taking parish pay, I hope to submit 
and be tbanklul. I only say that lliul has not 
been yet." 
\ " You ore mistaken, ^o« aTe mvsiBketv. Oddy 
1 abow you your BB.me amm\g Van tes^, V i»xt 
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say. At least, it is reckoned just the same thing 
here. We don't make distinctions without a 
difference, like yno, as I said before. We are 
not all preachers." 

" I do not know what I have done, sir, to he 

so treated. 1 have always but I am not 

going to make any proud boasting." 

" Better rot. I will tell you what you have 

done. You have shown a backsliding that 

Tou remember, perhaps, how you spoke up for 
the parson last nis;ht. Who will listen to you 
after that, do you think ? " 

" But not for the church, sir. Only " 

" No more hair-splitting. Nelson, if ;ou please. 
I think the parish deserves some better thanks 
from you than you Keem disposed to give, for 
helping you in your time of trouble. You have 
BO claim upon the parish, remember.'' 

''Only to be passed home, I suppose. You 
cannot get work in the mine, J conclude, or 
you would not be here ; and there ia no other 
work to be had, unless Mrs. Pendreath gives it 
to people that make distinctions without differ- 
ences ; and Mrs. Pendreath is gone to London. 
If you want to he passed home, ask Oddy; and 
I can tell you, if you stay much longer here, 
without work, Oddy will ask you." 

Philip did not trust himself to make any kind 
of answer. He walked away, — not towards 
home, but in an exactly opposite direction. 
There was a spot at no great distance, to which 
it had been his delight to repair "sUtw. ■asi -asuo,- 



dental holyday gave him liberty to waltii the s: 
travelling towards its setting' io the weste 
waters. He had never seen the place except in 
sunshine ; and when he now mecbnnicaJly bent 
his steps that way, it might perhaps be with 
some unconscious expectation of finding sunshine 
there. It was gloomy enough, however. The 
little inn which bore on its sign-board, "The 
Last House in England," and on the reverse, 
"The FirsI House in England," looked com- 
fortless, and its sign creaked in the wind as he 
passed. The bare common beyond was soaked, 
and the few hushes sprinkled over it were 
black and dripping. The perpendicular rocks at 
the extremity of the promontory are never other- 
wise than dark; but now they looked dismal, 
with streams of rain descending from their cre- 
vices, and a turbid sea ratling in among them. 
Except where the terrible reef of rocks — the 
Long Ships — interfered with the waves as thej 
came in from the Atlantic, the whole expanse of ' 
sea was as murky as the sky. The one was , 
emptying itself into the other, and both were 
wrapped in the same grey gloom. Cape Corn- 
wall stood frowning forth to the right; and the 
large bay which it protected, and to which Philip 
had been wont to turn for cheerful images when < 
the solemnity of the scene became overpowering 
(as it does on the brightest day), was now as 
dreary as any other part of the landscape. No 
boats, with groups of busy fishermen about them; 
uo tratchinaii on the Vie\g\v\, VooVdo^ over a i 
\ sonny sea fox the puipVe sboa\ o^ ^\\<^Va.xi%-, «» J 
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litlle children seen moving like dark specks on the 
silvery santls, as lliey ran nut in ilieir piny ; 
nothing a( life lo break the citsolateTieas uT the 
scene. Philip felt as if it was made thus desolate 
for him, — particularly when the ihuught occurred 
to hio), that on the uther side of this very sea, 
there was a land where many people went when 
tired with desolation at home. His cousin, the 
captain, had told him what a fine country America 
was for honest men who could not prosper here, 
and what a tine place Ibr worshipping God. He 
had told Philip, not only of the farmer's lo^ 
dwelling, and the cleared spaces in the woods 
that lie could call his own, hut of the devout 
assembly that wbs congregated in the heart of 
the forest to honour God and aid the Gospel. 
Philip had often thought of that gathering, 
where silent thousands were seated on the pros- 
trate pines, hstening to the voice lifted up in the 
wilderness, while the glare of torches shone on 
their raised faces, and the deep darkness of the 
forest shrouded them round. He had ofien 
fancied that God must needs prefer such a 
service as this to the homage of the handful 
who could be here collected to worship on the 
bleak down, or in the shadow of a barn. Now 
the apparition of that land seemed to rise out of 
Ihe gloomy waters, as Philip had seen from the 
shores of Mount's Buy the Mount dressed in the 
soft hues of the sunrise, while the sea which eur- 
rounded it lay still in gloom. Like this, the 
bright chores of America were before his mind's 
eye, and beyond, the forest iii Yihi.<^U bA ^.^Kc«i^& 
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he could acceptably worship. The slrengtli of 
the impression was like a call to po thither, 
occurring, as it did, just after he had had warn- 
ing that he must leave his habitation. leave his 
child's grave, leave his occupation, and his little 
flock. The call might be meant mercifully to 
spare him the humiliation of returning in beg- 
gary to his native place — a mercy which he had 
done his best to deserve by relieving as he could 
the beggary of others in his day. If a voice 
would but come through the roar of waves below, 
and the whistle of winds around, — if a voice 
would but come to make all sure — 

" Hoy ! Oy ! Oy 1 " was the cry that did 
come from behind at this moment. Philip felt 
every pulse in his body as he turned, — not half 
sure but that his ears had deceived him. He 
saw a traveller, w si king beside his horse, coated, 
caped, and muffled, as if he never meant to bouse 
himself again, shaking the wet from the brim of 
his oii-skin-covered hat, and then soothing the 
rising terrors of his horse, which had probably 
never been in so strangely noisy a place before. 
This was not exactly the costume which Philip 
had prepared himself to et^pect whenever he 
should encounter angel or devil ; but there is 
never any ofiTence given by a reverential de- 
meanour ; and Philip was naturally more afraid 
of filing than exceeding in respect. 

"Just be so good as to hold my horse," said 
the stranger. " I cannot safety get him any 
nearer, and J must see t.\ve ^owA mi?e\(. It is 
iucky for me thai ^ou hawtti ^ >«\i«i«i-, %m 
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there seenis to be no place that I could fasten 
him to, Thank you. You can walk him up 
and down a little, or let him stand, as you like. 
I nill not delain you long ; but I could not turn 
back without seeing what I came for." 

Philip's was a very mixed mood as he stood 
patting the horse's neck, and watching the figure 
of the stranger standing on the verge of the 
abyss, with all his capes flapping in the wind. 
It was true that he did not want to stay very 
long. He looked straight before him ; he 
looked right ; he looked left ; he looiied below ; 
and then returned. 

" Now I have seen the Land's End," said he, 
when lie resumed his bridle. " I am glad I 
Carney but I have seen other Land's Ends 
better than this." 

" Have you indeed, sir 'f " said Philip, un- 
willing to let the interview end here. "Over 
there, sir ? On the other side of the world ? " 

" Over there, on the other aide of the world ; 
and perhaps I may see them again. You do 
not want to go, do you ? " 

Philip was too much confounded to answer. 
The next question was less agitating. 

"You are not a miner, I suppose, by your 
dress. If you had been o. miner, 1 should have 
had something to say to you. You never were 
a miner, I suppose ? " 

" O, yes, sir, I am a miner,'" 

" A clay mine, I suppose. I never saw a 
copperer or a tinner so daubed with clay. Wta 
Ao you call yourself^ " 



" A copperer, sir. I am of the Wheel Viraiin, 
in this neighbuiirliDod. I was a tributer there 
till misforliiue overtool; me very lately." 

" Then I wish you would come and taste the 
Die with me at The First House in England. 
You will help me to some things thai I want to 
know, 1 dare say.'' 

Upon further acquaintance, there appeared to 
benothini; mysterious about the stracg^er himself, 
though his appearance at that time and place 
was rather remarkable. His uame was Quain, 
and be bad come into Cornwall to engage 
miners to nccompany him to South America, to 
work certain silver mines in the Andes. South 
America — not North. The mystery gave way 
in this point. Mr. Qiiain had to (ell, not of vast 
forests, but of boundless plains ; and on these 
plains, instead of a devout assemblnire met to 
worship, were peasants flying in pursuit of the 
wild bull, of whose flesli the country people 
made their food, instead of from the wheat 
of the settlers' fields. But still here was perhaps 
au open'ng for going to the other side of the 
world, just when the thought had arisen; and 
this was certainly extraordinary enough. Mr. 
Quain had succeeded in picking up a few 
miners by the wuy who would be willing' to 
work an American mine for twelve guineas a 
month, all the expenses of their transportation 
being defrayed. Did Philip suppose that there 
were any good workmen in this neighbourhood 
who wouJd be willing Vo io\'a tot CiaTO"ja.u^ on 
the same terms ■« 



Had Mr. Quain made any inquiry in ibe 
□eighbourhoad ? 

Not yel. He had come to his extreme point 
first, and was intending to survey the mines, 
and cultivate the acquaintance of the miners. 
Would they probably be disposed lo go? Did 
any in Philip's neighbouihooil seem likely to be 
favourable to such a proposal ? 

Of twelve guineas b inonlh? And for how 
long? 

As long' as the lodes yielded ore, to be sure. 
There were no lodes so ricli, so extensive, so 
absolutely inexhaustible, in all the world, as 
those of the very mines in question. 

And why did the Americans let strangers 
work them ? 

Oh, the Americans knew nothing: "f working 
their own mines. They were lazy, ignorant 
fellows. The mines in question were burnt 
during a political revolution; the galleries tell in, 
and this frightened the natives from doing any 
thing more, though the silver lay below, as rich 
and plentiful as ever. They had been obliging 
«nough to leave this wealth lo be wrought out 
by the British, who knew rather better how to 
set about it. Noiliing eoiild be more con- 
temptible than the style in which the Americans 
Ret about workinrr their mines ; — a party of 
skinny natives, climbing the mountains with 
their tools in their hands, and iheir stock of 
hung beef at their backs, sinking shafls in a 
I way where the fancy strikes them, aod 
^lig' up the ores, c'icn. ttov*. Vtis. ^ 
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depth, poor devils! upon Uieir backs. Tliey i 
would stare at the lessons the Cornish miuers 
were going to give them, 

Philip thought the Cornish men would stare 
no less. He wished to know, — he feared Lliat if 
the natives were so ignorant and lazy as this, 
there nas but a small openin<; for the pro- i 
pagation of religion, aud not much regard for JL 
He nas iaformed that there are not at present i 
revivals and camp meetings on the Pampas; 
and that the only nooks in the Andes used for i 
worship are the extremely (ew where the Virgin ^ 
is enshrined in some friendly rock, or where a i 
rude cross shows that some one had here breathed i 
his parting breath. The stranger did not know i 
the importance of this inrormatiun to the person 
he was cooversiug with. A bright hope had | 
begun to arise in Philip's mind that he nfigbt I 
find not only a competence in a foreign land, but 
an opening for promoting the spread of true re- 
ligion ; but if the natives, tew and dispersed, were 
Catholics, he feared the day was not yet come. 
He would ponder the matter, however ; he would 
consult with the brethren ujton it when they met 
for the evening exhortation. Meanwhile, he made 
bold lo ask Mr. Quain if it might he supposed 
tliat he should be acceptable, if he offered him- 
self to the Company. Though he now appeared 
in the dress of a labourer from the quarry, his 
captain could give him a character for skill and 
dilig'ence which he believed wouM ere this have 
secured him employment a.1. 'UoniftjX'i v\v«^i)»es 
had nol been bad. He d\i «oV mean, pS ti<»as«, 
to.pledse himaelEsadienV^ «> aa-J \.yvB^*ow«i' 
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but dill Mr. Quain suppose lie had any chance, 
knowing, as he did, nothing' of the new country 
but tfarougli his cousin, Ihe captain? — Chance? 
The best chunce in the world, if he was really a 
good workman. It was not two or three that 
were wanted, but a gT'eat many, 

Philip began to think that he had had no 
great loss in being turned back from the 
quarry this morning. It is impossible, he re- 
peated to himself for the thousandth lime, to 
discern the ways by which we are guided, and 
whilher Ihey lead ; and by Ihe issue, God re- 
proaches faithleEsness. He went home lo make 
the remark to his wife, after having informed 
Mr. Quain where he might be sure to fall in 
with some good miners nut of em|)loy, if the 
evening should clear up, as the parting clouds 
seemed to betoken that it wonld. 
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L QuAiN made such good use of bis hours, 
and of Phihp's introduction to the miners in the 
neighbourhood of Wheel Virgin, that by the 
evening most of the brethren bad their beads 
full of America, and before their eyes the glis- 
tering vision of lit'leen guineas a mouth. The 
Btranger was among them beside Goats' Cairn 
before the first hymn was endtd ; and he re- 
mained during the exhortation., for ttie «&<&.%«£ 



hearinn; what should afterwards be said about 
his mission. He was not a. Wealeyoii, nor was 
he in the habit of attending' religious meetings ; 
but he hoped lr> avoid yawning and other mani- 
festations of weariness by amusing himself with 
the prospect, in the absence of other entertain- 
ments. There was enough hi the prospect to 
interest a stranger for as great a. length of time 
as sermons usually last,^enough, independently 
of t!ie ilown and the little viilley, the shaded 
rocks and the Eea, which now reflected the psie, 
cold sky which overhung it. The people were 
unlike any other congregation which could be 
assembled in England. The sturdy figures of 
the broad'Shouldered men. with their Aagacious 
brows and their air of proud independence, 
struck Mr. Quain even more than the comeliness 
of the women, ceiebrnted as the latter are for a 
roundness of form and delicacy of complexion 
which might be thought incompatible with toil- 
some occupations in the open air, if the cause 
was not known to be the oily nature of iheir 
diet. It was a chilly autumnal evening; and 
nothing marked more strongly the dilference 
between the mining and the agricultural popu- 
lation thou the riillerence of the effect of the 
weather upon them. Tlie miners were for the 
most part amply and respectably clothed ; and 
such of them as were not, — -Spelch and his 
family, for instance, — seemed enabled by their 
comlbrtable bodily plight to withstand the sea- 
sonable cold which waa seVUs.^ \n. The few 
I Seld iabotirers who came u^ ftova \.\\t Nsa^-j va 
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see what was doins:, T who halted on ihe out- 
skirts of the little crowd as they passed from 
their work, shivered in their scanty clothing, and 
looked Ion much like the town poor, who may 
be seen on their way to the gin-shop to warm 
themselves with a glass of spirits. The leader 
■eemed scarcely to belong to either class. He 
was as athletic in his form as any miner of them 
all ; but his dress was thai of a labourer, and 
nearly as poor in kind and eondilion as that of 
the humblest ditcher in his presence. Mr. 
Quain's attention was first fixed by the strange- 
ness, to him, of the circumstance that so power- 
ful a man shonld he bowed in meekness and 
Lremblincr under the yoke of an unseen power; 
that he should be evidently at the mercy of every 
incident which mi<rht be interpreted into a sign, 
anil submissive, without shame, in a degree 
which would have been repugnant lo him in the 
feeblest period of his cliildhoud. Before Mr. 
Quain had done with this wonder, he found him- 
self thoroughly interested in the discourse which 
he had supposed would be too dull to be listened 
to. Perhaps it was its familiarity which at- 
tracted him. 

"And what is the reason, brethren," Pliilip 
was saying. " that I have not called you to- 
gether of late, and have brought upon myself 
the rebuke which some of you justly gave me 
last night? It was because I could not appear 
as creditably clothed as 1 persuaded myself a 
messenger t'rom God ought to be. But my 
*yes are now opened, and i perceive tboji.^ ^aiiiib 
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it is God's will that I am brought into the co»- 
(Jition of a labourer, it can be no oflence to him 
that I appear before him in the liress of a 
liibonrer. I see Ion many others here who are 
sharing my lot; and I feel myself moved to say 
a few words upon that lot. Has not God shown 
that there is noiliing in clothing which can 
make worship more or less acceptable in his 
eyes? Was it not acceptable to him when the 
bnilders up of the Holy City came thronging at 
the call of the trumpet, with dust on their clothes, 
and tools as well as swords by their sides ? And 
dill not men in fishers' dress speak of his gospel 
to the people ? And does St. James tell that he 
loves purple apparel and a gold ring on the finger 
in the synagogue ? No more need be said 
about this. When God sees his beloved at his 
ibolstooi after their labour, the dust of their toil 
is better than the ashes of their penitence; the 
meanest dress is to him as bright as Joseph's 
coat of many colours, or as it it had been woveit 

^ont of his own rainbow. So ia it in his sight 
when there is a humble, loving heart beating 
under it. But if God be tlius merciful, he 18 
also just; and will he not inquire, if he sees 
thai the plain dress has become tatters, and then 
thai the tatters are leaving nakedness? — will he 
not inquire why his law is broken, that the 
righteous shall prosper, and that the hand of the 
diligent shall make rich? If there is sin some- 
where when the seed of the righteous are begging 
bread, will not the God o'iU\e t\'jV\i«ou.s find out 

that sia ? It cannot. \ie Vc^V "itom \\\wv -wW 
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guides the morning lis-ht into every (iweiiinn:, and 
who comes down in the shadows of the night to 
look into the hearts of men while Ihey sleep. — 
Why should he not inquire here, even here, as 
when he called his Hebrew children to account 
concerning his law in his holy city? The law 
that we hold is not less clear; and we his chil- 
dren are not less precious. His law is still, that 
there shall he no oppression of l!ie hired servant 
that is poor and needy. His law is still, that if 
mercliandise be made of him who cannot help 
himself, the evil shall be put away. His law is 
etill, that no millstone shall betaken to pledge, — 
thttt no maij shall be compelled to give up that 
on which his living depends. His promise is still, 
that, if this law of justice and mercy he kept, 
there shall be a blessing on the city and in the 
field ; a blessing in basket and store ; a blessing 
on the going out and coming in. And, tis for 
his children being still precious, — does the mo- 
ther yet forget her sutking child ? Then neither 
does the Lord Ibrget us." 

He paused for a moment, probably because 
he saw, us he spoke the last words, that his 
wife's head suddenly druoped upon her breast. 
He went back to his topic of God's law. 

"And how, when the Father comes down 
round about us, will he find that his law is kept? 
Is there here no oppression of the hired servant 
that is poor and needy? Then we know of no 
tributer whose little furniture is seized lor a debt 
which he never incurred: we know of no willing 
labourer who is made a beggar without b.ia a^\>. 



knowledge and consent : we know of no faitbfiil 
serving'-maD about to be sent away from his 
atlavhed master, without fault of his own. As 
for making merchandise of the helpless, which 
of us is r>ut sold to the quarry and the brick- 
yard, that we may be made prntit of by those 
wiio have received a commissian, not to buy 
and sell, but to succour ua ? As for giving in 
pledge, — is not his farm to the farmer, and his 
glebe pnd tithe to the clerg'yman, the same as 
the nether millstone to him who lives by his 
mill ? And I now lell you, what you may not 
have heard, that the farmer is givinc;' up his 
farm, and the clergyman his glebe, because they 
can no longer pay to the poor, but only pledge. 
Oh that the oppressors would for once heed the 
law, and restore the pledge when the sun goes 
down, that the debtor may sleep in his own 
possession, and bless the just ! But the sun is 
even now going down, and there is yet no 
thought of restoring the pledge. Not this night, 
therefore, shall the promise descend on yond«r 
village and those fields, and on our coming out 
and going in. Is there any sign of blessing in 
those crumbling fences, and in the pastures 
where the cattle are drooping, and in the fallows 
where stones lie thick as if they had been rained 
from heaven, and thistles are beginning to grow 
up against the harvest? God's blessing is not 
here, brethren, though his deep sea is aliout Ht, 
and his changing sky above us, and the treasures 
of bis earth undei out fe&t, iind ius word in 
UHT haada. His Messing \s noV Uctb^ 'tesyo^ I 
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J we need it more day by day. His blessi 

not here, thonfrli the poor and needy from 
^ pluces are flocking in, and demanding bread. 

Brethren, what must we do 7" 

Mr, Quain, now supposing that Bomethin<f 
concerning him or his proposal was about to be 
brought forward, prepared himself to listen 
more aUentively than ever; but his eye was 
caught by a little bustle at some dislance on the 
down, where a boy seemed to have found some* 
thing in a scraggy bush which gave tiim great 
dehght, and caused him to beckon liis com- 
panions, who, with a careless listener or two, 
detached themselves from the group, and hast- 
ened towards liim. Their gestures of pleasure 
were so lively that Mr. Quain could nut help 
, moving away to see what had happened, deter- 

mining (o return by the time Philip had finished 
I hts exhortation to penitent prayer, and had re- 

I Bumed what Mr. Quain chose to call the more 

I practical part of his discourse. The boys were 

H all talking together when Mr. Quain approached. 

H "They paid at the Last House that Wo days 

H more would not pass over," declared one of the 

■ boys. 

^H " Tis well the wind did not change in the rain 

^H this morning," said aiioihcr. " A small cross 
^H would have perished the poor thing." 
^^k "And the plenty that areliehind," added an- 

I 



a woodcock, — a single exhausted 
woodcock, Ihnt sat trembling under the latigues 
of its long flight, as much ^letha^s aa ^v^i^. 
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dread of its caplor. The boy was meru'iful, 
as a matter of course ; this biAng the first wood- 
eock that had been seen this seasou. He 
cherished it in his hands uud aguinst his breast, 
kissed its loop: bill, !iad declared that it should 
be let fly as suoti as it was sufficiently rested. 
He followed Mr. Quain back to the company, 
hoping that some few would be so far inattentive 
to the speaker as to perceive who had bad the 
honour of capturing- the first woodcock of the 
season. Philip was practical enough at this 
moment, and Mr. Quain was sorry he had 
quitted his place so as to lose a part of the 
description of the American mines. 

" If it be true," Philip proceeded, " that it is 
a clear good that some should remove to leave 
subsistence to others, and if, at the moment, 
God opens a tempting way, what remains but 
to settle who shall pursue that way ? In the case 
of some of you miners, without a pilch to work, 
fathers without bread to give to your children, 
with able bodies, and no work to beep you here, 
and wilhng minds with no hope before them in 
this suffering country, — for such there can be 
no doubt. Let them commit themselves to 
yonder wide sea, anil magnify the Lord among 
the mountains of a new land. But there may 
be a case not so clear. There may be a case in 
which your prayers maybe required for ligtt, 
and which the Lord may think worthy of a Bi^< 
Suppose a man fearing dependence with Uie 
tdest of you, and \)taagivt, vata it as inno- 
the yuungeal q^ vte'st\iafee.'i. %MYi<»Kk 
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him coDEi^ious of having- contributed more Ihan 
his conscience allowed lo what has proved the 
oppression and sale of his poor neighbours, and 
tempted to anger at being dismissed when there 
is fear that he may have to take back some 
portion of what he once gave. Suppose him 
obliged to turn his back on his home, and be 
sent away, as if he were not worthy to slay, when 
he has done the little he could lo credit and 
serve his neighbourhood ; and that he must, at 
all events, turn his back on the only spot of 
earth he cares for of itself, — one liiile grave. 
Suppose all this, and it seems plain that such a 
man should be one of the first to hasten to a 
new world, and seek a better blessing in a new 
scene. But there is one more thing to be con- 
sidered. This man has been called to serve 
God as I am now striving to do; and may he 
give up this charge, and go wliere such another 
charge may not await him ? The man I speak 
of is myself. If I go to the New World, there 
may by possibility be ni:ide a glorious opening 
for letting in the true hght upon the dark minds 
of idolaters, — there may be in store for the 
meanest of the Lord's servants a work of con- 
version, which would be a glory lo an apostle. 
But there may also be no such work designed ; 
and, if I remain, I shall still be near enough to 
you, my brethren, to meet yon here. Though 
I must go, I shall not go far ; and I will not 
give up my work among you till it is taken from 
me. You listen to me, though 1 am not what 
I was, — though it has been'^tTOWjei \» is-sg^^vt 
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me. Yoli will listen tfi me if I should be bniL,^^ 
yet lower; utid, Tor my pari, though I will t^3 
nothing from any of joii, I will appear with ^j 
here, even ihonnh men, having' taken away- J 
cloftk, should take my coat also. He that it-^^i^ 
to u wedding garment being kept ready for fi/^ 
need not fear but that it will cover his sordldness-. 1 
Brethren, pray for giiidancB for a troubled brO' j 
ther when you pray for your own; and perhaps 1 
it may please that a sign should come. 1 have | 
stood in the place of Nehemiah the prophet, i 
striving to read God's will towards you, as I 
Nehemiah read the law — piving you the sense, | 
aud mahing you understand the reading. Help 
me, brelhren, iu doing the same with God's 
will towards myself." ' 

Ttiere was a murmur of voices almost before | 
lie ceased. ' 

''They took all he could pay; and now (bej 
want to send him away," said one. ' 

" That there may be his house for some of I 
those that are coming back." 

" He may truly say he has coveted no man's 
goods or apparel ; but, on the contrary, given to 
many." 

"Paying to support his partner's family,— 
paying for Spetch's dronlienness ! There's ' 
Spetch engaged to go for fifteen guineas a ' 
month ; and u, ten times better man is waiting to 
decide for begirnry at home, if it be God's will ! " 

"Pray God, Philip may go wherever good 
speed is easiest found ! But it wilt be fainting 
work for us if his woiiia q^ t^QYnfat^ be taken 
froip ■— " J 
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While this murmur was rising, Piiilip's eyes 
were direcled westwards. A little durk speck 
was seen in l)ie air, which tie watched iuteutly. 
As it grew larger, he rose eagerly, and the next 
moment a. fluttering bird, unable t(i pursue its 
flight fariher, dropped almost into bis hand. 
Mr. Qnaiu turned quickly to the boy who had 
caught the Arnt woodcock. This was another ; 
for the first was still nestling against the lad's 
bosom. Qiiain could almost sympathize with 
Philip's emotion when he murmured, " A sign — 

Everybody turned who heard him speak ; and 
that made others turn ; »nd each was ready with 
an opinion when implored to help in reading the 
sign. Who ever fails to be ready to read a 
sign? It was soon found that nearly everybody 
supposed that this woodcock came from South 
America. When it whs made known that wood- 
cocks do not come from a warmer climate to 
ours at the approach of winter, but from a 
colder, some hinted that this altered the ques- 
tion so much, that it now appeared doubtful 
whether this was any sign, unless it was sup- 
posed that this individual bird had betaken itself 
alone to South America, for the sake of coming 
back again at this juncture. Tlie lads, however, 
pointed to where a dim advancing cloud in the 
clear sky betokened the approach of a multitude, 
from which the two already arrived were no 
doubt stragglers. Philip was convinced that 
the analogy held sufiicieully, whencesoever the 
bird might have come, It liad ces.cbA^ '«.'««£*« 
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shore after wandering over the wi 
must be a type of himself— poor fluttering thm 
as the approaching company was of his brethre 
who were going. He would see what came of 
it. He put down the bird npon one of the 
stonea of the cairn, and watched, now it, and 
now the darkening cloud. When the latter had 
attained the land, some dropped instantly upon 
the rocks, others flutti;red down among the bushes 
and stones, while more held on their flight, and 
passed over the heads of the silent gazers. The 
silence was first broken by the cry of a. bof 
beside the cairn. A dog, whose presence had 
not been perceived, had insinuated a way fbr 
himself, sprung at the solitary woodcock, and 
carried it otf. He had as many pursuers as ^ere 
were persons present, and was immediately com- 
pelled to give up his prey. The bird was qnile 

This moment settled the question of Philip's 
remaining-. It would be impossible to act against 
such a si^. There was a short concluding 
prayer and hymn, and then men, women, and 
children dispersed with alacrity lo see how many 
woodcocks they could catch before it waa dark. 
While almost all the dogs in the parish were 
poking their noses into every crevice of the stones 
ua the moor, and between the stems of the 
bushes; while the children stroked the plumage 
of the httie victims, and the women held out 
their aprons for a share, and the men set o 
^ or /lasieiied dnwu lo V\\e sWie to *«& ■ 
I tad lallen cxhaualed'vtt\iaftie-'w«"=^ "* 
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driried on the san(l<4. Philip stood leaning against 
the cairn, poudering the tale that was reserved for 
him, and his wife forgot to do anylhing but look 
up iu his worn counlennnce. Mr. Quain, mean- 
while, wondered what was to be done with people 
so superstitious as these when they !ihould get 
into new regions. They would he making mira- 
cles of eTery appearance which they did not 
understand. They would suppose the world was 
come to an end if a Ihimder-slorm should over- 
take ihem among the Andes, When the snows 
began to melt, they would presume a second 
delude; and when the summer heats came on, 
thai hell was opening for them. If they should 
chance to see a ship upside down when they 
looked towards the sea, or a herd of callle with 
their feet in the air over a sultry plain, what 
would they not suppose ? He wished they 
might not all hie home again in a panic before 
they had come within sight of the mines. Theirs 
was a religion of love, too, he perceived, when, 
by the time it was dark enough to be turning 
homewards, the tinest of the birds were slung' 
ia a string, and presented to Philip's wife. 



Chapter VIII. 

TBE COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 
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Not only were all Mrs. Home's spare thoughts 
given lo the composition of her correspondence 
with Mrs. Pendreath, but all het aijaxe «A\wt,i^*Ki, 
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She made her dsug^hter pick out the i ^^ 
sheets of foolscap from (he school store of paper, 
and divide them into slips, little more ihan 
ballad widlh ; the reason of which was Ihal her 
writing was none of the slrajghtest, and made 
the most credilahle appearance where the liues 
were shortest. Tliere really was a great deal to 
be said, so that it was not merely from ostenta- 
tion thai the packets looked very ihick. 

"Madam, — I ha^e taken the liberty to send 
you aline, and it is to say, Ihal the cruel absence 
of one so dear to us has oreat efl'ecl. From my 
hearing of it first, it look such an eSect upon me 
that I can never bear to think of )t without due 
preparBtioii. But if these lines find you perfectly 
happy, we have some hope, if God is pleased to 
preserve us in life, that we shall see your lady- 
ship again. Certainly the time is much nearer 
than it was, and we. are much obiig-ed by your 
ladyship's kindness to us in all respects, Con- 
sidering the various vicissitudes and changes 
that await us in bfe, hope most in some measure 
be our support; or, as an old writer says, ' hope 
on, hope always on the score.' But, speaking a 
little lo our present purpose, when jour lady- 
ship visiled us last, we hoped for your safe 
return home, on account of the ill consequences 
that attended Catholic emancipation. Now we 
hope God will in mercy preser\'e all from in- 
fluenza. We have heard very distressing news 
from many parts respecting it. We ihat are in 
the country consider ourseXies o.\. foww dktance 
£om itf and jet wc see vWic \^ isa "WMa. * i 
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disenses sufficieDt, please to turn over, to convey 
m 111 til lid e 3 Iri the ijrave. Biit lo return, we are 
all of us yet in lire. Yet, dear madam, I ofleD 
desire a. calm departure nil the wings of time. 
Time brings many evils ; it also continually 
tftfces away miiny. I wish tu say that everything 
is much altered with us siuce your ladyship's 
depaclure. Mr. Ledley is calmly preparing for 
his departure ; but this subject lies too iieur to 
be expatiated in till nearer the end of tliese 
few lines. To use a metaphorical simile, it 
seems as if all our people were playing * my 
lady's toilet; ' to illustrate which, here is John 
Droop, who never complained of his bach while 
a shoemaker, echoing the place with complaints 
of the quarry-work breaking his back, bowing 
like Issachiir, he says, between two burdens, his 
digging and his wife, whom no digging can 
maintain in the flaunting finery which your 
Isdyship, though in silence, cannot but disap- 
[Hxive, The junior Andrews ieels his mind hurt 
with cleaning shoes and knives for the Athas, 
and is too apt to send bis little lad to do the 
same while he goes after the woodcocks on the 
down ; thinking, of course, of your ladyship all 
the time. There is on this account but one 
opinion,^ grief that he should be no belter em- 
ployed than this. And the same may be said 
of the old mail, who is also at Mr. Atba's, used 
in the surgery. His old spouse (706 years of 
age) was much in her old way, till her trouble 
was mucli increased. Her old spouse bath been 
much astray since your ladyship's de^artute. H& 
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huth been mticli bewitched with that old singt^i 
lady, Snyer's Biiiter>iD-law. He hatli b^^ 
sliunned of many on account of the maUer-^ 
nliich }Leaveii grant he has repented. The ok 
woman seems very true to him. She would nut 
expose him to ihe dearest I'rlend on eurth, and 
is quite ang:ry with uny one that doth, If he 
walka out, she walks with him to guard hispU' 
son, I wish to say Ihat my school is coming very 
low. IVly father is overtaken with rancoiir for 
his oflice, so (h:it I have lost many ; and some, as 
the Spelches, are gone away from parish affairs. 
The slightest view of this will tormenl your 
ladyship, of whose kindness, speaking without 
flattery, please to turn over, we all believe the 
praise that is justly due is seldom heard. We 
consider you to be adorned with those virtues 
that make the Christian character; and how 
amiable those virtues are; more lasting, far more 
lasting; than time itfielf ! Mr. Harry lansou is 
also playinp; * my lady's toilet ' on a narrow slip 
of allotmeut nf Tremorne's, obtained in time, 
before his father gives up his farm, as he means 
to do. But this word leads me to the sacrilege 
of the church, in our clergyman's having been 
obliged to give up his glebe as allotments, be- 
cause he could no longer shift to pay the poor, 
after having been the willing hurse to all human 
extent. About this, no more can be said. Suffice 
it that he Is becoming an instrument lowarda 
bringiuft a stray sheep to the fold of the church, 
the work being begun by me upon Philip Nel- 
son. He is accused of a cabal with the clergy- 
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man, and this is the surest way or bringing' him 
roiinc] from (he enemies of his soiil and peace, 
thoug'h the cabal was no more than thinhin; 
that Mr. Palliser paid too much, wrongfully, 
and had Christian kindness on his ton£;ne when 
infants are taken away, and that your ladyship's 
labourers on full pay would rally in casu of your 
While House bein^ burnt, or, as some say, 
pulled down. Your agent will have asked joiir 
pleasure in case of tliis event, which we will, 
therefore, commit to Providence, hoping that 
your ladyship will lliink nothing of the citcum~ 

After an eloquent description of the quarter 
of the globe to which Spetch and his companions 
were going, and a followingf out of llie aimile she 
had adopted to exhibit the perversion of labour 
in the parish, she arrived at Ihe main business 
of the letter. 

"But I wish to observe about the cottages, 
that they are filling (like my eyes when I think 
of your ladyship's Christian qualitie.s) with peo- 
ple, in my opinion lar from honourable, from 
other parishes, sent back, as my father says, 
after years of absence. Of which my heart is 
too full to speak, when I think of Philip Nelson 
being driven out, and more fatal still, Mr. Ledley. 
1 might give many messages from hence to tlie 
government, the nest visit you pay, but will 
confine myself to one, and thai from myself to 
this eiffL-l.— With my compliments, 
jour ladyship may think proper, it may 
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them lo be informi-d that the overseer is not tin 
office it UKcil (u be. but full of dislike urid com* 
plaint, iii'-tead <it hinimjr; unci it inifrbi be as 
I before if Ptiilip Nelson, and especially Mr. Lett- 
ley, were ord^ned to remain, an I urn sure it is 
in tb^ir liearts to do, to ibe oblivino, no doubt, 
ofuburch and dissent. 

*'The (lUI woman has jii«t sp|>enred vrilh 
apprehensions that wlie shall not live lo bee bet 
friend any more in this life, but bo|>e!i lo see 
her In heaven. She intends lu celebraie the day 
that your litdysljip was born, as it is that of her 
murriu^e, and hoi)es lu nial^e a tittle pndding 
for both, in remembrance of both. She never 
recdllected to remember herself lo you before 
this time, but I think it was her duly to have 
done it, &a she thinks you tar beyond many ; but 
l<>r|i;etful, I suppose. To conclude, may you be 
biest and tliink of mc, with the highest reaped, 
your ladyship's liunible servant, 

CATHeniNE UoHB." 

Mrs. Penrtrealh not having been informed of 
any probability of her house being biiraed or 
pulled down, was ciul disposed to think so Utile 
of the clruuinstauce as her correspondent ad- 
vised. Slie wrote to her agent, and had his 
answer; and the con.sequence was, the following 
being; addressed by her to the overseer, to be 
communicated to the vestry : — 

" Mrs, Pendreath presents her compliments to 

Mr. Oddy. anil hopes that he will a^^ree with 

I bwr tlMtlhft ivuvuay of tbe crisis to whtctt tlu 
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parish has arrived is a sufficient excuse for her 
offering her opiniiin, as a large rate-payer, on 
the state of its afTairs. 

" It appears tliat there is a complete disloca- 
tion of labour in the pariah, — a sufficient cause 
of ruin, of itseir. The shoemaker is digging 
clay ; the carpenter is cleaning shoes and knives ; 
the field-labourer is carrying out medicines ; the 
miner is first set to dig, and llien sentaway; and 
the farmer's son is become the holder of an al- 
lotment. The best men, meanwhile, are work- 
ing for the overseer and for the tenant, who has 
sis votes in the vestry, while his landowner, who 
really pays his rate, has none, as far as the rate- 
paying estate is concerned. 

" It appears that some of (he best of the 
working class are being dismissed to their pa- 
rishes, to make room for some far inferior men 
who are coming back upon their old settlement. 
to be housed and provided for at the expense of 
the parish. 

" It appears that the next parish has seized 
the occasion of the building of cottages in our 
lane, to puU down several, as fast as they could 
be emptied, drawing its labour from the neigh- 
bouring parishes, while it shirks the burden of 
seLllementg. 

"It appears that the demands upon the parish 
week by week, while the rate becomes 
i more difficult to collect : and ihat out 
of 105 rated houses, only 46 pay. 

Who then pays? Not Mr.Trcmorne, though 
bis payment is nominally large. His rent lua 
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been lowered, year by year, to meet the 
eharffe, till ihere seems reason to eipeut 
we g-o on as we are doing, the rent vrill be eu- 
tirely swallowed up by the rale. Mr. Tremorne's 
cwn property is rated nccorilin^ to what itsvolne 
was twenty-two yeurB ajro ; and its contributiou 
is a mere trifle tompareil with Mr. Tremome's 
gains, from having the value of bis collage pro- 
perty rataed by our custom of axenipting small 
dwellings from the rate, and paying the rent of 
some from the parish funds. Mr.Treniornebai 
for some time enjoyed the advantage of having 
his quarries half worked at the exj^nse of the 
parish. He is not therelbre one of the sulTerers 
by the system. If he had been, lie would not 
have been the first lo try lo quash, with hia six 
votes, my ofiisr of maiiitaiin'ng the surplus labour 
of the parish last winter, on condition of hia 
payiii); the same wages with myself. 

" Who, then, does pay ? Mr. Atha, more than 
his share, by as mucb as others pay less, Mts^ 
Home, but that, from her connexion with an 
overseer, she can |iay her amount of rale in 
candles and calico, and can advantageously 
dispose of the share of labour she must hire in 
her father's brick-yard, — but for these circum- 
stances, her case would be a hard one. 

" Mr. laneon's case is a hard one. Besides 
an enormous direct contribution this year, he has 
had his stock injured, and his property neglected 
by incompetent and idle labourers, while his own 
u otf the ground. 
tget piu^oit,iou is fiaid by myself. 
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I say nolJiinff about my plan of paying: f"!' 
wages, on condilion of my labourers seeking no 
parish relief, while at (he same time I am paying 
to the mte. It is my own choice thus to pay 
twice over. Sellin|r aside the consideralion of 
the labourers whom I pay in fiill, I still contri- 
bute a most unec|ual share ; viz., 200Z. direct, 
this last year ; half the rent of the quarries ; 
and a portion of my cottage rents, from my»!niall 
tenants being- encouraged by me, for the sake of 
the principle, not to claim exemption. Owintc 
to the notorious InerjuaUty of the assessment, F 
believe I pay full one-third more in direct contri- 
bution than I ought. 

" But (here is one who contributes a larger 
proportion still,-— or has contributed; for it is 
impassible that he should longer sustain such o 
tBX. Mr. Palliser has been rated as if hia tithes 
had not fallen off, and aa if hia glebe had been 
as profitable to him as ever. Now that lanson's 
farm is going to lie waste, and the clergyman 
can no longer cultivate his glebe ; now that he 
has dismissed his old servant, and has nothing; 
to give to the labourers who are sent to him for 
work but the ground which we are still pleased 
to call his ; it is plain that the pluns of the parish 
mast be ehanired, or the whole will become in- 
solvent. My tenants and I shall change places, 
— an easy step after what is happening, — my 
merely holding the land for them. The clergy- 
man will be bankrupt; the poor must take pos- 
session of the land ; and the neighbouring parishes 
must be rated in aid till they will wish that thR 
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eea would How in upon ue, and end our trou- 
bles. 

" But there is yet time for the plans of the 
parish to be changed. I am not goin^ to propose 
again to take charge of all the surplus labour of 
the parish. I can no longer afford it. But un- 
less tlie entire procedure is altered, I shall use 
every means in my power to espose the whole 
state of the cose, to get the labour-rate abolished, 
a new assessment made, and every house in the 
parish rated. Our best labourers are already 
learing us. The elergymao must soon follow ; 
and Mr. laasun has given up ; and I shall cer- 
tainly not remain to be beggared by a compulsory 
charity, which alleviates no misery, and bestows 
no comfort to atone for the destruction of inde- 
pendence. It will be for the vestry lo consider 
what is to be done next, when the three largest 
rate-payers have deserted the parish. 

" I make no apology for my plainness of 
speech. I have seen enough of the misery rf 
degraded labourers, and heard enough of their 
anger, lo feel that this is no occasion of ceremony. 
There is not a poor man in the parish who does 
not now know that the men on the roads are kept 
there in defiance of my offered help, and for the 
profit of those by whom they are bought and 
sold. What is to be expected from them if Ihey 
see their clergyman impoverished, and themselves 
left wholly (o the mercy of those by whom they 
have been bought and sold ? This is no time 
&r ceremony ; andUwNesW'jtna.'jwiotv see cause 
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to thank me for my plain speech. At any rale, 
let it have a hearing-, and a full consii deration. 
" MAaoAUBT Penhiieath." 
The only tiling which conid cause Mrs. Pen- 
dreath's letter to be better attended to than those 
which had preceded it was the indistinct dread 
that she would interest Government in the affairs 
of the parish, and bring- King, Lords, arid Com- 
mons to her assistance in overthrowing the plans 
of Tremorne and the overseer. When it was 
found thatshewasactiially writing to those whom 
she considered the most suffering and iiijnred par- 
ties, to stimulate them to appeal against bein^ 
rated too high, and that the parish was likely to be 
involved in un expense of a great many pounds 
by such an appeal, liie lady's letter was dragged 
I'orlh in vestry from tlie overseer's great pocket, and 
read instead of being merely sneered al. The 
question was, what compromise could be made 
by which lanson might be persuaded to hold on 
his farm, Mrs, Pendreath prevented from think- 
ing of going away and shutting up her house, 
&nd the clergyman induced to resume his glebe. 
By yielding a little, great innovations might be 
avoided. The labuur-rate must he kept up, and 
B new assessment wasthe last thing to bethought 
of; but, as so much was said about the next 
parish proiiting by its own methods of manage- 
ment, and as Mrs. Fendreatb and other reformers 
were known to be friendly to a union of parishes, 
it was thought that all might go smoothly if the 
next parish could be persuaded to enter into a, 
partnership, — like two IributfttB ovva, ^N'JiXi — *sA. 
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Gee whal they could make by the speculsllflj 
was not very pleasant to the overseer to aatkiJp _ 
an Investigation into his managenieot, nor to l*K-e>- 
morne to think how many of his present advantage! 
lie mi^ht have to part with when the interests 
of a second parish came to be identified with his 
own. But these things must happen whenever 
another district should come to be rated in aid ; 
and it was only prudent to be before-hand with 
necessity, and to propose partnership rather than 
wait a little longer to beg charity. 

The neit parish, however, did not feel itself at 
all obliged or complimented by the offer. It 
was itself not in the best condition ; but in too 
good an one not to suffer by the proponed change. 
This tailinj^, nothing more was done, except in 
the way of profession, befqre the lady's return 
trom London; and, nothing being done, the 
great men of the village had no great inclination 
to go near her, and every desire to put off till 
the latest moment hearing' what Government had 
to say about their affairs. If her pony-chaise 
was heard in the lane, they slipped into a cot- 
tage, or behind a fence j and if the children 
brought word that she was walking in one direc- 
tion, they look the opposite. Of course, she met 
neither of them in her first walk down to Mr. i 
PallLser-s. 

She took u survey of the field as she ap- 
proached the buck gate, by which she had liberty 
to enter at all limes. This field hsid been one o 

ebe&t cultivated in the parish, ever since Mr. 

"'ler came j and now i\. seeaved likely to be 
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tilled with as much diligence us ever. It was 
dotted over with labourers, — men, women, and 
children, who were all so bent on being busy, 
that they seemed to be envying one another the 
spades which were iu use, and which were not 
nnmerous enough for all. The lady began to 
wonder whether, by any miracle, the spirit of 
industry had visited the place once more. She 
stood some time to watch them, and was not a 
little pleased to see Ihem too much engrossed 
by their work lo observe tlie presence of the 
greatest lady in the place. The back door of the 
parHonage stood open ; and she went in, as usual, 
without knocking. The passage led past Led- 
ley'fi little room, next the pantry ; am) there was 
Ledley, taking down from the walls the drawings 
which he had hung there, one by one, as he 
flnislied them on raiuy days ; — drawings of the 
prospects in the neighbourhood, — rude enough, 
but auflicienily correct to remiud him of the 
scenery of the Land's End when he should be 
far away. He started when the lady spoke, and 
drew his hand across his eyes before he turned 
lo reply, 

" Are your master and mistress out, Ledley 7" 
" Yes, ma'am. They are walked up the down. 
I'm sorry to say they have not been gone more 
than a quarter of an hour." 

" No matter ; I can call again. But, Led- 
ley, I am afraid I may not see you the next time 
1 come. Vou seem lo be packing up your things 

Ledley looked mournfully routvi ti\s\, fisA 
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iheii bfgan tucking in some article in 
wliivh trikiif'givsHed its bounds. Hi 
somelhiiig, and he could not epeak. 

" ts it not a pity to take away ihose coloured 
views?" asked Mrs. Pendreath. "I am sure 
your tnastcr would value lliem ; and if you 
should ever come bock, you know " 

" My master hiis been pleased lo accept two 
that I made of our place in Yorkshire, ma'am ; 
but he will nol want these, having the real scenes 
at hand, as 1 shall, so fur ofT. I cannot part 
with these views, if Ihey were ten times as well 
worth ottering lo my niasler." 

'' I om sorry for that ; for, if he did not care 
for tliem, 1 should have had pleasure in taking 
care of tliem till we see where you settle, aft«r 
all. You have not made up your mind yet?'' 

" No further than to try to get situated near 
my old place in Yorkshire. &iy own pariah it 
the place to go lo, if I must not stay here." 

" But it will he a terrible distance to return 
from, if there should be room for you here 
again." 

" I could wish, ma'am, if I may make bold 
to say so, that you would be pleased not to de- 
lude me with false hopes. I don't wish to be 
made sport of any more. I have had enough of 
it, between my master's lot and my own. When 
we moved from his snug little place in York- 
Ehire, and thought it such a fine exchange, we 
did uot fancy liow soon one piece of ruin would 
be brought upon us iifter another, till we must 
part, and I am denied e\eu s. lot of ground to 
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get bread Trom till it can be seen ivbat is to be- 
come or my master. If the place cauuut keep 
me, how should it bring me back?" 

*' I mean no delusion, Ledley, I assure you ; 
but chauges are always taking place, you know ; 
and when we have got to the worst p^ss, there 
is hope that we shall mend, when, as in our case, 
matters might mend, if we chose. It is veryodd^ 
considering how you have always tried to serve 
your neighbours here, if they have none of them 
any kindness to ofTer you, — any hospitality, till 
you see whether employment is likely to o^er." 

Ledley looked bashful, and a little inclined to 
smile, as he turned once more to his chest, and 
said that there were people who were kind, — 
wonderfully kind, — but that he did not wish to 
work for anybody but his master, hereabouts ;— 
that is, for anybody who was at all likely to want 
bis services. He could not think of doing any- 
thing that would lead to ideas, — to expectations, — 

he should be sorry Besides, what did he 

know about keeping shop, or 

Here Ledley became aware that he had beea 
thinking aloud, and abruptly ended with, 

" And so I am going to walk to meet the 
coach this afternoon." 

Mrs. Pendreath did not feel that she could 
justly detain him by any offer of employment 
while ao many who had a prior claim were want- 
iuG; assistance. She found that his master had 
promised to write to him ; so that communica- 
tion would be easy, in case of an improvement 
in the state of affairs. 
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"Afliiirs will never improve liere, 
Those limt have seen the place go down, 
have, will give the matter up." 

" Then I ihiiik yon cannot have been looking 
at the people at work in your inasier's field. 
Ledley. 1 have not seen such aclive labour off 
my own eslale this tweivemotith, as is g^ing' on 
now. It is worth your looking out of the window 
to see." 

" And what is it uU for ?"' said he who would 
not be conifbrted. "Just because we cropped 
our pulotiies before giving up the ground lo the 
people, and they are greedy after what are left 
in the ground. Come two days hence, aud see 
if they will he doing anything. Il is the ser- 
vants now, more than the masler, ma'am, thai 
would reap what they have not sown." 

Mrs. Pendreulh hoped that poor Lcdiey's 
weak spirits made him apprehend more evil than 
would come lo pass. 

"The ground is marked out, ma'am, into 
twelve allolmeuts of twenty rods eath, and the 
rent a mere pretence, and free from rate and 
lithe. The whole is in good condition, I assure 
you. Yel if jDu will please to come six months 
hence, ajid see how many are at work upon it| 
you wil! perhaps remember me and my words," 

"i shall not forget you, Ledley, you msy 
depend upon it; but I will not detain you now, 
when you must be busy. 1 bid you farewell 
■with a kind of hope that ive shall meet again." 

"J/' ever voti come SwoXQ\WV.\«:,^vtia^B, 
replied Leille-^.tovim^Nu-w. '■\\i>i» 
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meonlime, whatever may happen here, I know 
my master anil mistress «ill have your best com- 
fort; and Ihey are likely to want il, with those 
Bpiteful melhodisls for enemies. It is my opinion 
they are bent on brinpnfi; him entirely to rUJn." 

"And I urn bent on bringing them and hint 
to a friendship. There are spiteful men of all 
parties and all religions, I am afraid ; and I 
know that there are metbudists among us who 
are no more spiteful thun your master. So let 
us hope that they may be friends at last But, 
Ledley, have you no drawing' that you can spare 
me ? Leave me one: any one you can best spare; 
and I will promise that you shall have il back 
before I die, if you are not here to come and ask 
for it yourself" 

Ledley was much flattered. He laid out his 
whole collection on the parlour lable, and really 
wished the lady to make a choice. She observed 
in most of Lhem a female figure in the fore-ground 
dressed in red. This must be Mrs. Home in 
her fray chinlz ; and Mrs, I'endrealh would not 
be so inconsiderate as to select any one of these. 
She chose a view of llie Rockinp; Stone, where 
Josiah seemed to be rocking himself for want of 
something belter to do, while bis mule nus 
staring at hini from one side, and a goat from 
the other. Wlieu she afterwards examined the 
dmwing at home, with the aid of her spectacles, 
she found that she bad made a little mistake, 
after all. There was a bit of beach, in the 
extreme distance, on which there was a dot of 
a figure, — a female figure, 6l\U wv ^'iL4^ VmiJr. 



must be Mrs. Home a^aiii. The lady tiie<l 
refcret it as little as she could. It seenmJ Ust 
this figure had been lately inserted ; and if gg^ 
it was probable that no drawiiijr ol' Let)/efi 
could be tbuiitl which had not a likeness of Mrs. 
Home. 

When Ledley and his chest arrived at the 
Junction of roads where he was to meet the coach^ 
he found Mrs. Pendreath's footman waiting to 
shake hands with him once more before he 
mounted, and lo deliver him a basket from the 
lady, containing provision for the whole of bis 
journey, and, at the bottom, something of more 
permanent value. Long did the pour fellow look 
back wistfully, losing sight first of his master's 
blue roof, and then of the White House, and 
then of the chnrch, and then of the bold pro- 
jections of the rocks, till the line of grey sea, and 
the expanse of russet moor vrere all that re- 
mained of so much that was familiar. When 
the whole was gone, he would have given 
much to know what Mrs. Home was thinking 

Liedley's predictions were not likely to be fof' 
gotten. In a week's time, only three of the 
twelve allotments bestowed by Mr. Palliser, 

ccupied. The rest were thrown up with- 
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it was certain that no 
;s were there to be dug out. The 
all agree in the same story ; bat 
lack of reasons for throwing up the 
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three days," said Mr. Palliser, " it seems a pity 
not tn go on, and see wiiat will come of it." 

"That is seen already. There is tia use iti a 
spade in a day suil like that, lietter save tlie 
spade for a belter purpose." 

" Worse than no use," protested another, 
" There is some stulT, half a foot down, that will 
prevent anything; growing;, if you happen to turn 
il up." 

They could not at all tell how the potatoes had 
grown which they had just been exlracliiiir. 
Another knew for certain that the farmers would 
never employ them again, if they were known 
to have any ground of their own to spend their 
lahour upon. Others talked of having the 
ground manured for them, and the crap carried, 
and any help in other ways that they might 
require. Another was too conscientious lo be 
aiding and abetting in any plan which was 
known to be so bad for the parish as this. It 
was in everybody's mouth, how much harm Mr. 
Tremorne's allotments had done; and, with his 
consent, there should be no more ; but eadi 
man should demand his rit!;ht in money from 
the parish. Mr. Patliser had nothing to say in 
favour orTremorne's allotments. He had given 
up his groun<l, because it was all that he had 
left lo give. Whut was to be dci 
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Several monthH passed away, and Philip nw^ 
biill in the pansh. His invincible dislike to 
returning as a pauper lo Ilia native place had 
impelleil himself and his wife to use every honest 
meuna of Uvin* that they could devise, rather 
than wander away from their home on the 
down. By a little fishing, a little work obtained 
in busy weeks in the neighbourhood, a day's 
wheeling in the mine now and then, in addition 
to the produce of his own little garden. Nelson 
had eontrived to subsist, and to keep up the 
liope of better days. It was again summer, 
when he entered his cotliige one evening, with 
a bright countenance, and told Etiza that he 
was going to be employed und maintained tor 
n week, at least. He was afraid there would be 
no money to bring home ; but it was a great 
thing lo he sure of a maintenance for one of 
them for a whole week ; especially as it nas in 
a very honourable employment. The vestry had 
at last allowed the revaluation of the parish, uid 
Philip was to be one of the valuers, 

"It is very odd if they mean to pay you 
nothing," observed Eliza. 

" N ot very. Those who stood out for the old 
valuation hud a world of objeetiuus to brlug to 
there being any new valuation at all. For these 
six months past, ti\c^ lia.-sft been asking, — not 
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why it should be done, for it is too late now to 
auk that, — but how it is to be done, and who 
:is to pay the expenses. Wonderful tales were 
abroad about the ruinous expense of valuing a 
parish ; and nobody knows how long it might 
have been put off if Mrs. Pendreath had not 
taken care to investigate the matter for herself, 
instead of receiving olher people's word for it." 

•' How was it done last time ? " 

"Daddy Barker is almost the only person 
who can tell anythinrr about that, it is so long 
ago ; and he had little interest in it. But now 
three or four, who have lonff thought themselves 
overcharged, have got a sight of the overseer's 
■ rate-books, and they have scarcely let him alone, 
I day or night, since; and they have taken steps 
I for the justices knowing all about it at quarter- 
sessdons; and so the overseer has no more to 
say, but that if they can get it done for nothing, 
they may." 

" They might have asked somebody who can 
, better alford to work for nothing than you," 

" They will pay expenses, as I told you ; and 
U is not altogether so easy to find fit persons as 
■you would suppose. They must be acquninted, 
of conrse, with the values of property, and be apt 
at figures, — and especially they ought to be out- 
'paiiahionera, that they may have the bettei 
[Chance of being impartial. It is my being ' 
,out-parishiouer that is the mail 
ibeing chosen for a valuator." 

Tlie wife smiled when she thought of Piiilil 
other accomplishments, and told herself 
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would liave Wn very atratiire if PUilip had tlrtt 
been the first ptrson sougiiL tor the office. Who 
were the olhers? 

The gfrosa -cup tain ol' Wheel Virgin believed 
that he could spare a few hours each day oa 
uii occitsioii of no mud) importance to the (lis- 
trift ; und a young laiid-sucveyor, a very able 
men, was willing; lo join Ujem, on the iiromise 
of a fee in proportion lo the benefit the parisli 
might receive. Mt». Pendrealh had engai^ed Ii) 
the vestry lo be aiisweruble lor the mere expenses 
of the week'n living, if the veslry should see no 
reason, when all waa done, to relieve her from 
it. Finally, there was to be a oommitlee of 
housekeepers to decide unsatislactory cases, U) 
save the expense of apjieal lu the quarier- 



"Sonow. love, mend my waistcoat, will you?" 
said Philip, " while I brush my coat, aud see if 
Uroop can put a patch upon my shoe tu-nighl. 
I have lo g'o to Mrs. Home's for some paper to 
foil! into a book. She will let me rule it there i 
with her ink, which is better than ours ; so 
don't expect me back these two hours or more. 
It is almost lolly to relish, as I do, the being 
engaged with pen, and paper, and figures agaiu. 
But it is a long; time since I have had nothing 
hut dis^ging, and other labours, that I do nut 
like half so well.'' 

As Eliza polished her needlesi, and watched 
her husband, as he walked briskly towards the 
villiiije, slic felt as proud of him as at any time 
ill i(i-i lilL'. Hwasagteatthing tosee a hundred 
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people hanging' upon his lips when he iireached; 
but it was ii new honour to have him chosen one 
of three learned men, to help to mend parish 
matters. She did her utmost for the waistcoat, 
and mourned that she could by no means make 
it look bke new. 

Her husband had ri'fiised to listen for a mo- 
ment to her suggestion, that he should bring up 
a bit of meat iVnm the buicher's, that he mijht 
have a good breakfast before he began his task. 
He would not allow that tiiis breakfast should 
be charged among the expenses of Ihe valuation. 
He dated hia engagement from nine o'clock, 
when he was to meet his two companions at the 
church ; and he took his very spare meal before 
that time. He allowed that he should be hungry 
long before noon ; but that was no reason why 
anybody else should pay for a better breakfast for 
him. Another temptation arose out of hia re- 
sistance to this. When the parly entered Tre- 
morne's very comfortable house, they found the 
cloth laid with covers for three. The moment 
Ihey made their appearance, word was passed to 
the kitchen, and in a trice, a steaming dish of 
chops and a foaming jug of ale graced the table- 
Philip happened to he standing next Tremorne, 
who pushed him towards the seat which had 
been set lor him, and said he must refresh him- 
aelf before beginning business. Philip was, as 
his wife had foretold, very hungry ; but he 
turned his back on Ihe good cheer, giving the 
simple reason for doing so, — that it would not 
do to begin feasting in Iheir oltice, since tJM% 
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Iwouli) he milking o dialinction at o 
the rich and Ihe poor whom they had lo naB 
His companions agree<l in this, and the chops 
were lei\ to cool on the table, much to Tre- 
I morne's vexiition. There was no more hope of 
I, keeping Ilia visiierfi merry aJid molhfied over 
I their ale for a couple of hours, till he got his 
I own way with them. There was no more hope 
f of preventing their inquiring whut his rent had 
[ been previous to the last year, when it had been 
' much reduced for the sake of the rate he had to 
, pay, and the parish labour to employ. Bvery- 
i thing went wrong. They would know the state 
\ of (he property and the rent paid when the last 
i' valuation was made; the improvements since 

I effected; and what the consequent increase of 
rent would be if the burdens of the parish were 
put out of the question. They would compare his 
statements with the enlriea in the overseer's rate- 
' book, and note down that he rented the property 
by the year; and, what was worse, they would 
preserve entire silence as lo their ultimate report 
of his case, letting fall only that the new rating 
was to be upon the rack rent, or total rental. 

" 1 muHt say, gentlemen, that this is a most 
extraordinary innovalion. Such a thing has 
never been heard of in the parish, gentlemen, 
aa rating upon the ruck rent." 

"Then it is time it should be heard of. There 
can be no good reason for rating the property at 
hOl., when it is actually 75i. or 100/.," observed 

"No good reason, bul some fct^ \i'«i ones," 
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said the captain of the mine. "The officers of 
the townships began this farce, because the 
eounlj rale is founded on the ba*is of the 
asaesBment of the poor. Il is kept up by those 
who are afraid of a property-tax. For both 
these reasons, it is high time that the cheat 
should be put an end to." 

" Cheat is by no nieftns the word, sir," said 
Tremorne. " You will find the practice uni- 
▼ersai, or nearly so, I assure you . . ," 

"The ' nearly so' condemns you," observed 
Philip. " The hardship in ease of a property- 
tsi being' founded on the assessment to the poor ; 
the hardship to those who are assessed on the 
rack rent, condemns yon." 

" But the exceptions are nothing, sir. In all 
this counly, I question whether you will find a 
single assessnient on the full rental." 

"True; and what do we find instead?" in- 
quired the surveyor. " Scarcely two parishes 
assessed ahke ! In (he nine last where I have 
hud Hurveyinp; to do, there have been six dif- 
ferent plans of assessment ; and none of them 
the honestand true. Half the rental, — a third 
of the rental, — two thirds of ihe rental, — and 
then B fraction taken of these very proportions 
again I How is any notion of the actual value 
of property to be had at (hi ^ rate ? If no other 
pariah in the county is honestly rated, Mr. 
Tremorne, yours will have (he honour of being 
I the first, sir; that's all." 

1 Trcniorne'slabourershad to rue the valuation, 
I this morning. He was dreadfully cco'&%, ^&».4.ia 
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strict about their work that they might as veil 
have been any thing but parish labourers. 

The naxt abodes visited were two houses 
joined, called Yale Collages, which stood in ft 
small garden. The shutters were closed, and 
a cracked and weather- stained notice, "These 
eligihle dwellings to tie let," told that they had 
been for some time empty. As it would nut do, 
however, to take their own word for being so, 
Philip stepped over the pehti^. and walked round 
the dwellings, examining doors and windows. 
He finally knocked. 

" There is nobody there, sir," declared a wo- 
man who issued from a neighbouring cottage at 
the sound of the knock. " But I can let jou in, 
if you are thinking of looking at the houses." 

"We need not trouble you, thank you, if you 
will just tell us what is the rent, and who is the 
landlord.'" 

"And how long they have stood emply," added 
the captain. 

" They are in very good condition, sir, as you 
will see if you will let me show you over them. 
They have only been empty since Christmas, 
and iu beautilul condition as you would wish to 
see. They belong to Mr. Oddy, sir, at the 
brickyard ; and the reut is 121, each." 

" Exclusive of the rate." 

"Without rales and taxes, sir. When you 
see them, you will wonder that they have stood 

pty so long. Only, the garden is a little out 
iiWder, you see. \ mMsVG.tttti-j Vkj-js, (.a weed il, 

rjiien it will loo^t tjuiXe a iifiw^v*. '^wk." 
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She nas a tittle disappuinteil thai they did not 
go in : but their walking TQuntl, and making an 
entry in their books, nas enough of a good omen 
to warrant a very low curtsey from her as she . 
held open the gate tu let tliem pass out. 

" How long- is it since Vale Cottages paid to 
the rate?'' said Oddy, repeating the surveyor's 
question. " Oh, a long time. Tbey have stood a 
huge while empty. These are no days for letting 
houses.' 

" Did the former occupiers pay to the rate, or 
do you ?" 

"I, gentlemen! When they stand empty! 
Not I, of course. Indeed they never were 
huuRCH of that quality which ought to pay rate. 
Under 6/. a year rent, you know, cannot pay 
rate." 

"Will you let the East Cottage to me for 
5/. Ids. ?" asked the captain, smiling, 

"And the other to me for 5/, 19s. lld.1" 
added the surveyor. "That won't do, Mr. 
Oddy. The rent you ask is 12Z.,— down in our 
books at 1^/. 1 hope you will soon let this 
property ; for all the houses in this pariah are 
going to be rated, without any exception vrhat- 

" Impossible, sir, that empty houses should 
berated!" 

" Not without an allowance to the owner, of 
course, in conslderatiiiu at their being sometimes 
empty. It has been found a bene&c.va)i ^■5^«WEi.- 
meiit for all parties thai the \ai\i\otiS, s\A»'A&.^ne. 
made respoosible for the rate, t^w^ixeV, \w^a>*.,\>» 
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always pays,) olid that lie should 1 ^^^ 

reduction ol'lialf or a third of ihe rate on hous^^ 
below 20/, rental, on condition of liis paying it 
whether his houses are full or empty. " 

This reduction was nothing to Oddy,— no 
more than he had enjoyed ever since lie was 
overseer, without having to pay for his empty 
houses ; so liiat he lootied furwaid with unmixed 
dislihe to the new plan proposed. He had 
heard of a larg'e parisli where this plan had 
been tried, and where rnost people were quite 
sure at tiie outset that the produi:e of the rate 
would fall oil' most terribly; instead of whith, 
it hnd increased more than 1500/. a year. The 
change boded ill to Tremorne and himself. To 
Mm. Pendreuth it could not make much differ- 
ence, as she had accustomed her small tenants 
to pay tlie rale, even when she had to forego 
the rent fur that purpose. 

"We find," said the surveyor, "that out of 
all that cluster of miners' cottages near Goat's 
Cairn, not one has paid rate these two yes 
The inhabitants seem well olf, and not unwilling 
to pay ; but they say they have never J 

" Such small sums as they pay, s 
worth the expense of collecting." 

"The trouble, I rather think you n 

" Tlie expense, sir : for there would be 
fitant distraining among those people . . ." 

" I beg your pardon," interposed Philip. 
"There is no likelihood of such a. thing, Mr. 
Oddy, among those ^eo^le ■, and, if there was, 
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I don't see how you are to know it till you liuve 
tried." 

" I think yon have good reason to know it, 
Mr. Nelson. Yon know somethinfr about a 
distraint in a miner's cottage, I think." 

"And why do I know it?-^Because you omit 
collecting small sums, and then lay the amount 
on those who pay already. This is the way to 
have more distraints than you would have by 
collecting from house to house, as your office re- 
quires." 

The houses near Goat's Cairn all went down 
in the hooks. The abode in which they now 
stood, and the one opposite, were found to be 
marvellously underrated ; for which no other 
reasun could be even conjectured than that they 
were inhabited by the late overseer, and by Ihe 
daughter of the present. Down went the new va- 
luation, while Mrs. Home protested ihalshe had 
always relied implicitly on her father, and that 
there was no duty she was so eonscienlious about 
as paying her conlribolion to the parish, after 
the example of their pattern of a clerg-yman, 

Tlie patty next came to a cottage at the 
entrance of the lane, where a girl was sitting on 
the door step, mending stockings, while one 
child was kneeling lit her knee, spelling in a 
torn old book, and another was dambering upon 
her back. Her brother was playing with his 
mule down in the dry ditch, close by, 

" I am sorry your father is out," said the snr- 
\eyor. " But perhaps jou can tell us why he 
does not pay to the rate.'' 

"Because he is too pooi, set. ^'i ^mA- 
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father and my brother there have been ou the 
parish these many niontlis. Wc have (rot nu 
help for Dureelvea yet ; but my father can't pay 
the rate," 

"Whose pigeons are those?" asked the cap- 
tain, as six rose upon the wing, on seeing the 
surveyor walk round their corner of the dnellinf^. 

"They are daddy's birds. He is very par- 
ticular about his pigeons." 

"And feeds them with parish money. Does 
that fine mule belong to your father?" 

" To my brother, sir. 'Tis Josiah's own 
entirely." 

Josiah wept when reproached for going on 
the parish while he had such un animal as this 
in his possession. In the west of Cornwall, where 
pack iiorses and mules are used, almost to the 
exclusion of carts, such an auiinal as Josiah's 
mule, strong and handsome, is as valuable as a 
cottage, But Josiah had many excuses to offer 
for himself. He had tried to get employment 
for his mule ; — nobody knew how he bad tried: 
but there seemed to be nothing that wanted car- 
rying now-a-day.s in the parish. To be sure, he 
had been asked again and again to sell the beast. 
If his parents had known what sums he had been 
oiFered, the mule would not now have been his. 
He entreated tlie gentlemen not lo tell his 
parents this. It had never been of his own will 
that he had been upon tlie parish. His father 
bad sent him; but if it must come to his 
giving up his mule or the parish, — he did iiot 
care about the p'j.tLshv — he had no reason to be 
foadot'U.-, and he MiA\i!\aKviv!i. ■wo^iNifc'JSto 
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some place where they might be more wanted. 
He had ralher be a gipsy at once than stay 
beliiiid aoi) tee his mule in other hands. 

Phihp drew away the captain of the mine, and 
told him of Josiah's feelings and langu^e on 
the first morning; when lie was put under a shed 
to be hired, ^'fhey agreed that such a willing 
lad was not one to be subjected to the meanness 
of his parents, and the dispoxa) of (he overseer, 
who seemed no more inclined than Mv. Tre- 
morne to make distinctions without differences. 
Josiah was requested net to be in any hurry to 
make a gipsy of himself. 

Widow Ford's house stood further along the 
lane. It was a poor place compared with what 
the valuers expected to find it, from the assess- 
ment which stood in the overseer's book. The 
door-sill was worm-eaten for want of newpaini, 
and there was a crack from top to bottom of the 
building, owing to which every door and window 
hung awry. The old lady's fright at seeing the 
strangers sotra gave way to coulidence when 
she found that they considered her hardly used. 
She had always managed to pay the rate, she 
said ; but it became a greater trouble every 
year ; and she did not see how she could ever 
contrive to paint the wood-work, and keep out 
the draughts in her house, while the poor went 
on multiplying as ihey did. 

"But why do jou pay so much, mndam?" 
asked the surveyor. " You must be aware that 
you are contributing more than your share. 
You should not take it so quietly, Mrs. f otd." 



"If the overseer would but come liimHlftl 
sir . . . But he sends one of his men, or morftj 
commouly a child nut of his daugliter's schoc^j 
I Huppose he knows that he is sure of the roonejj 
from me, and so tukcs cure ihut 1 shall nevm 
Me him. But if 1 had a friend lo Epenk for me,, 
gentlemen ..." ] 

'■ There will be no occasion now. Mrs. Forf.j 
The figures in our book will B|ieak for you verjj 
efffccHially, Vou will not have so much rate t». 
pay next lime, you will find. I suppose the raUi{ 
was fixed wheu the house was superior to what] 
it is now." J 

"Not much of that, sir. It was not always^ 
in such poor condition ; hut, as for its being a- 
good house, it never was one, either for thti 
building or the laying out. My maid alwaysj 
complained of the draught through the kitcheoH 
SI) that never a hot dish, scarcely, came out ofl 
• it ; and she is sadly subject to a stiff neck alu 
winter; and there is not a ehimney in tli(^ 
house but what smokes, and always Aid,', 
And . . ." 

" But, Mrs. Ford, why did you stay in such b 
house ? So many new houses as there are buildij 
ing, you might have found one that would snil^ 
you better than this." 

" They never would let me look at any, t 
They always said that all were engaged ; thougl 
my maid saw many standing empty after 1h^ 
told me so." 

. Treiuorne. Bm^i ™ 
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reason why I am rated higher than others is, 
that my poor husband tried, the year before he 
went hence, to get the rating set to rights, much 
as you seem to be doing now, gentlemen. Tiiey 
said at the time he should su&er for it; and 1 
have always supposed they meant to make me 
suffer for htm. My hushand would not have let 
it go on so long; but women, you know, gen- 
tlemen, can't go and worry the vestry like men : 
though this should not be any reason for their 
being imposed upon." 

The valuators found their labours not less 
required il) every quarter of the parish ; and, by 
the end of the week, there was as lively a cu- 
riosity to know the result of their inquiries as 
there had ever been about any event which con- 
cerned the district. To the sulisfaction of the 
complaining, (here was a very full vestry to 
receive the report, and an almost unanimous 
uoncurrence in the proceedings. 

It appeared that, at the period of the Inst 
assessment, the population of the parish had 
been 3000; it was now 5300. The rate, nt the 
time of the former assessment, had been 840^. : 
it was now 2288/.'; and there was a debt of 200i. 

As for the rating under the old and new 
valuation, it was, in some of its items, as fol- 
lows :— 

The elergymaii was rated for 

tithcB . . . £\Wt ft li tTA « <* 

The Peadreath ettnle . \16 >4 « V\^ *> ' 

Tlie Cbina-tUiaB quarry . 86 O ft '^***- ** 



Hr. Oddy'a Itouie and land £4 1 
Hn. Ford'i . . . 1 
ThB lale o 

In 
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imull lums nnt asked for, tliera was . !>fl 2 ' 
Oh )iuiiieii retunieil as empty . ■ . 260 

On ooltagei iahabiled. by tenants pteading 

pureriy 23 1 

Paid iu gDode inntead of money .- . 101)10 i 

The propnrlions were ns compleLely reversed 
in many of the smaller payments as in those si 
<lown above. The facts being once made known 
no interest lliat two persons, however influentiu 
could exerl, could stoi} the course of reforfl 
The overseer was immediately displaced ; aM 
four householders volunten'ed to administer tU 
sSairs of the parish up to the end of the parS 
chiul year. All payment in goods instead d 
money was put a stop to ; — all defaulters wert 
summoned, and such as could were cumpella 
to pay lip; — ull dwellings whiktever were rale^ 
and the landlords made responsible for the ps]l 
ment; a. certain prnpurtion being remitted, M 
condition of the rnte being paid Iwhether tm 
houses were full or empty. Tremorne's bIIh 
ments were mnde subject to the same rule. Ul 
complaints were very loud ; but tliey did i: 
avail. He declared' that it w " 
answer to him to let either land or cottage 
the tenants nf neither could pay the rate; I 
fihonld have to pay for empty dwellings ftOfL.^ 
terled Jaad. He was asked wt 
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ibrthis but himself? He hud brought fourleeQ 
families into tlie parish fnini other places ; and 
he would not have done that unless be could 
get from them rent enough to make it profitable 
to him to have them Tor tenants. He must now 
lower his rent by the amount of rate, or send 
his tenants whence they came. 

There was a still heavier blow in store for 
holh the jobbers. The laboui'-rate was abo- 
lished. They atone were found to profit bj it ; 
and that only because the employment they 
gave was of a kind which could be perpetually 
overlooked by themseives. There were instances 
enough in the parish to show the iniurious ope- 
ration of a labour-rate. The deterioration of 
lanson's farm, and of the quality of labour in 
the parish, — the inconvenience suffered by the 
clergyman, the surgeon, and many private resi- 
dents, ill contrast with the flourishing condition 
of Mrs. Pendreath's estate under her system of 
full wages, — were convincing to ever) body. The 
four administrators were requested to assist with 
their knowleilge and advice in the distribution 
of labour, after the disorder into which it had 
been thrown ; but there was to be no more com- 
pulsion in its employment. 

The concluding rule, on which it was hoped 
no future vestry would infringe, was, that there 
should be a jKriodical vahialion of the property 
of the parish, the assessment being made upon 
llie full rental; and everybody agreed that the 
first savings consequent on the reforms now 
introduced, after the debt should h3.v<^ b«uv 



liquidalecl, hIiohIiI be appropriated to rewarding 
the services of the vakiators. if, when opportu- 
nit J hud been given for appeal, their assislance' 
should be proved to be as valuable as it now 
appeared. 
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Kow was the time for people to bestir them- 
selves, if (hey wished to use the liberty of pnw- 
perini; which had come bai;k into tbeir own 
hands. No wonder everybody was slug^sh 
when the bargain and sale of labour was msr 
na^ed by a jobbing overseer, who. while he pre- 
tended to know other people's business bettel 
than they understood it themselves, took care U 
Bucoitimodate himself first, his partner next, an( 
alt others according to his private reasons or his 
caprices. Now that Oddy was no more than 
a harmless brickmaker agnin, people askt 
leave of bim lo ne^ociale with the laboureri 
they liked best. Belbre Philip had reachec 
borne, on the night when his honourable tasli 
was finished, he had a hope-^no faint hopi 
that thoug-h the parish was in debt and con 
sion, it might not, after all, be necessary tfaa; 
tbe better sort o£ oul-^MV^wnti's Avw" ' 
»Vay. He told b\5 vitte ftii^. live " ^i 
^'B* bad shakea \iim V'j 'CtMt\waA.^ 
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sanlly on parting, and had said Even at 

this very moment came " a sign " to conlirm his 
impressions : a little lad frum the mine knocked 
at the door. He had come up from the agent 
to desire Phihp to call at the counting-houee of 
the Wheel Virgin by ten the nest morning. It 
was impossible, even for so apprehensive a per- 
son as Philip, to conjecture aQy bud news that 
conld possibly await him, or to help anticipating 
something good. Tliis being the case, neither 
could he object to Eliza's desire to go with him 
as far as a certain pile of rocks, behind which 
she might sit unseen, and anait him and his 

While Philip was dusting down for her, the 
next morning, with a bunch of healh, a seat 
(in Ibese rocks, which he called an arm-chair, 
£liza looked down into that part of the village 
which her present station overlooked. The 
churchyard was chequered with the little sha- 
dows of the tombs and the tombstones : there 
were also some shadows that moved. A group, 
which could scarcely be called a funeral pro- 
cession, mas proceeding from the gal£ to the 
church-door, two of them carrying a burden, 
between them which must he a small coffin. 

■' Sit down, love, had not you better?" said 
Philip, when the " arm-chair " was in due order. 

" it must be Spelcb's child, going to its little 
grave," said Elizii, still looking towards the 
churchyard. " It died three da.'>i& ■a^o ■, ^sA-'^ss. 
parents far away, and noboi'j lo twit^'s^ \'^^- 
" Ita jjareuta geUiiig vvo'n, TR'i.'iVic,'^*^ ©'sw.- 
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in^ merry upon their mhes, and little thinking 
what is in store for them. What is all the 
wealth in the world in the same day with such 
a judgment, or iu any future day ?" 

" And what is poverty, loo, in the compari- 
son ?" — Hnd the tears swam again iu the eyes of 
the bereaved molher. 

" Sometimes God is merciful in repairing the 
loss. We should think of that mercy, love, in 
jnourning the lost." 

" Yes ; but no other can ever be the first,— 
no other can ever be the same. God forgive me 
if it is sinful to say so!— But go, Philip. I 
would not have you too late. Do go- ll will 
be nothing but a pleasure to me lo walch what 
is doing below till you come back." 

She twinkled away her tears presently, called 
the seat comfortable, and began knitting dili- 
gently, till her husband was out of sight. It 
was quite past her comprehension, she thought 
as she sat, how anybudy could do as the Spetches 
did at last, — slip away, leaving their baby 10 
chance and the parish — she knew the Spetches 
too well to say to Providence ; for of Providence 
Ihey never seemed lo think, unless when Spetch 
now and then swore by it. If the long voyage 
was likely lo be dangerous to the infant, the 
wonder was that the mother could go without 
il; or, at any rate, that she did not provide for 
its being taken care of till it could follow to 
share the weulth which it was supposed must be 
^ th e portion of the Sumi\^. \lwV-citt.vift^d,w^ifl^M 
I her lap, and s\ve sa\. sa-^\\\^^*^*' 
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nothina:, when she was startied by a hoarse 
laug-h from behind. She turned rouni!, and saw 
two people, more squalid and wretched looking 
than the worst of the paupers when the parish 
was in its worst stale. She supposed at first 
that it was from her mind being full of what she 
had seen that these people brought the Spetches 
into herthoug'hts — no Spetch having ever been 
seen gauni, sallow, and onlf half clothed. Re- 
peated surveys, however, assured her ihat these 
were the Speeches, and her heart beat thick at 
the thought of the news she had to tell them, — > 
news which the loud laugh assured her remained 
to be (old. She bent down her head over her 
work, to gain time to think how she should 
frame lier speech, earnestly hoping that they 
had not yet observed, or did not recognize iier. 
She again started when she felt a heavy baud 
on her shoulder. It was Mrs, Spetch, who said, 

"1 say, Eliza Nelson; — .what, you wou't 
speak to your old friends, won't you ?" 

" Indeed, Mrs. Spetch, I could not think, 
somehow, that it was you, at first ; and so I 
waited^ — -" 

" For us to return the compliment," inter- 
rupted Spetch. " Indeed, I can scarcely soy 
you look like the same person. I fancy your 
liusband must have been preaching you and 
himself thin, and spare." 

"We have had our troubles; but I wish, 
Mrs. Spetch, we could save ot-KataftwA 
through what you knew \)e'iOTe 'CmA ■«« 
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bear. If uny prayers or doings of ours could 
have saved you '' 

" Oh, we won't irouble you, now we are back 
safe : ihe pariali will lake care of iis now ; and 
cursed be all coiiniries like thut we have beeu 
lo, where there is no parish ! Why, there was 
nobody lo do ho much as bury Betsy for us, 
Ves; poor Betsy died of the fever, like many 
anollier; and our leader read Ihe service over 
her, wliich it wan lucky he was well enoua;li lo 
do ; for I had kepi scarce enough of my learn- 
ing to go through it properly. Ah, poor Betsy 1 
It was iter jou were looking I'or, I suppose, 
when r marked you skying behind that big 
stone, before we spoke. She lies in the sand, 
pour girl! where we stooped a grave for her, 
for want of a regular English cliurchjard ; but 
the service was read over her. I have not seen 
a churehyard like thai, now, since I was in this 
plate last," 

Speich lounged forward to u puinl whence be 
could have a still better view. 

" The service is being reed there now— over 
another," said Eliza in a tremulous voice to 
Mrs. Speich, losing breath the next moment, at 
the thought that she had been tt>o precipitate — 
had told too plainly. 

"Well; you must tell us who is alive aad 
who is gone of all the people here ; for we have 
heard nothing yet, being but now come. My 
baby must have beew wiwww^ ■a.Vov.e some 1* '" ' 
'I' It i.s livings lie;j^" 
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" I am glad to hear you say' if it is living.' 
It is always well to be prepared.'' 

" 'Tis dead then. Poor Ihing ! it was always 
a delicate little thing, doubtl'ul to rear; and I 
often Ihonsht I might never see it again. John ! 
John ! Only think ! Our poor baby is dead 
while we have been away. The Lord will pro- 
vide better Ibr it than we could have done ; but, 
dear me !— And when was it, Mrs. Nelson? " 

They were next struck with the ' curiosity' of 
their having just ciinie up in time to see ihe fu- 
neral proceeding below. They needed no further 
comfort when they had once settled that no 
doubt it was better for the baby, an it was for 
Betsy, that the Lord should do hts'pkasure, 
since Iheir parents could have done little for 
them at present, — times went so badly. They 
were afraid matters were tittle better, with the 
Nelsons. 

" Little better indeed," replied Eliza, " or 
your child should not have fallen sick and died 
where it did. If I could have thought it right, 
or have done justice to it, I should have liked 
nothing HO well as to bring home your baby, and 
see what we cuuld do for it. But it pleased God 
to forbid us the power; and I begin almost to 
think that He dues cot mean any child to grow 
up in our house," 

She was sorry she had said this when she 
heard the cim solutions it brought upon her. 
She could not possibly tell till slii 1\»4 V-x^sA. 
again. They wished sVicViaA iviii\. ■w\iiv\^%«.^-_'«i 
^frith (heirs ; perhaps ttie 'poot v\\vo.e, '^^'^ 



have been livirg now ; but ihey supposed it had 
had oil thut cooU lie cluue for it. There wm 
no ii!« in saying itiat litis was not the case ; but 
the tUc't.\ras, nobody's sick money was thouglit 
to i^ive the deserted infant a title lo medical 
altendunce.* Nothing bail shocked Eliza so 
much as lo learn, after its death, that it had bad 
nono. Mr. Atha had never heard of the cose; 
and even Oaddy Harker had not been applied 
to for so much as a charnn. 

'■ Well ; 'tis even better than if it had gone 
with us ; for it would not have waited till now 
to die," said the philosophic mother. " You 
know, John, if it had got over the tossing, and 
tumbling, and noise of the voyage, it would not 
have known what to do with itself in the hot 
weather when yon were so dry from morning 
till night." 

" Dry '. and well I might be, after all the salt 
Btiiff the captain gave us to eat ou the voyage. 
We hove been shamefully used in every way, 
Mrs. Nelson ; and you and your husband may 
be glad enough you did not go. The least the 
Company could have done, one would think, 
was to feed us well ; but not a mouthful of Iresh 
meat had we after the first week." 

" And the heat of the place, to be 
claimed the wife ; " and the walls so while and 
gkrin(r, J thought I should have lost 
sight." 

" But that was nothing to climbing up 
niDuntHins," interrupted the husband. '"' 
blood was near bursting out of mybodfi 
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went up the steep places, — and all to be clieated 
wlien we <rot to the top.'" 

" Cheafed I " cried Eliza. " Then I think the 
people do want iny husband to preach to thenn, 
after all." 

" All the preaching; in the world would not 
tnalte them less born cheats than they are," pro- 
tested Spetch. " Afler all the lalk of the mint 
of money the Spaniards made of those mines, it 
comes out that there was a very gtiod reason for 
tbat in their day ; they had none of the expense 
Bud trouble of working the mines themselves; 
but they made prisoners of the wild Indians, and 
it was the Indians that dug the gold and silver; 
so that it wonid have been odd if the Spaniard 
that took it all had not got rich." 

" We saw something of that," observed the 
wife, " It scared nie, like meeting a ghost, to 
see what came out oC the mine up the mountain, 
as we came towards it. 'Twos a skinny red 
man, almost naked, coming up out of the 
ground, nith a rock as big as that on his back, 
I would have sivoru that no mortal man could 
have borne such a weight as that on his back ; 
but that was what they expected my husband to 
do, if you'll believe me." 

"Why, there was no other way of working 
such an uncommon mine us tliat," declared 
Spetch. "The shafl was too small to do any- 
thing else with; and if" it hud not been, where 
was our machinery? The cylinder had lobe 
led at the bottom of the mountain ; and the 
boba were lying on the road, a hundred miles 
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l.ehiiiii, I Heclnre the theating of us in such a 
manner was as biiri us llie thiefin)^ I saw one 
mnrning; eariy, when a parly of rascals came and 
carried nil' as mncli ore as ten mules could stand 
under." 

■' Why did you not stop them ? " 

" How should we when they were twice as 
many ns we 1 The seeing ihnse (ellows move 
quietly oif gave tne as much trouble as helping 
lo carry Ilelsy lo her grave." 

'■Poor iJelsy! Did she die quietly?" 

*' O, yes. There were so many going off b 
the Eame week, that there was not ovennuck 
lime lo pive to each, — as you mny guess by our 
putting three more inio the same grave with 
her. 'Tis rather hard, I must think, tu meet a 
dealli just on coming home, when we have seen 
so much of it abroad." 

" It is done and over now," observed the wife. 
" Here are Ihe folks coming away from the 
churchyard, see ! " 

"You will like to be goingdown to the little 
grave," said Eliza. 

"Surely, poor innocent! O, Eliza Nelson, it 
was a weary thing to see so many people die in 
a day of the lever." 

"An awful judgment! It might make tiie 
best men tremble." 

" The only thing' to be done was to get away, 
and leave those llmt would be shaking and 
Irembling to laVLe cwic of one another. What 
we dill wua to con\e awa-j Vv^ii vVa tilwi-iwa imv 
our backs, after ^vXog *.\\ ow nv^wi ^ ^^'a w"i 
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tain for our pasaage. So here we are, ready lo 
begin the world again. But I don't know if 
we are not half ashamecl to show ourseWes iti 
this plight before our old neighbours. Hey, 

" Why, I remetnl>er Philip Nelson said he did 
not mind it, when he stood up, shabby, as he 
thought, to preach. And now here he comes." 

Eliza did not much relish the comparison of 
her husband, in any emei^ency whatever, with 
the squalid persona who stood before her. She 
perceived that there was at this moment more 
concern for the Spetches in his countenance than 
they had testified for (heir own loss. 

" They have lost Belsy, too," was her tearful 
communication to her husband, as he came ap. 

The slory had all to be told over ap^ain, with 
many additional circumstances, to which Eliza 
listened with quite as much interest as at first, 
while she held her husband's arm, and all four 
walked toother in the direction ol' the village. i 

Philip offered no hospitality or assistance, 
hecause, as he told the Spetches, he had no . 

right to offer any ; but he esplaiiied (o them who ' 
were the four that had tliepreseritadministratiim 
of the parish, and why ? and, finding that all his 
attempts a.t religious consolation were needless i 
and useless, he left the careless mourners to \ 
pursue their way. i 

Eliza was far from beina^ so unmoved about 

Betsy. At every step, she was Hftt'jwj.'^'s* 

as sbe used to come home over V\\\s Au'WtvS.'a. "&>&■ 

evening, sometimes sulking uuiet Vat -^tW** 
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capricious treatment ; sometimes romping' with 
the boys who were retiiniinr; from their bucking 
and yggiag; and now and then having a kiss 
lo spare for Eliza's bab^, and a petition to be 
allowed to nurse il till her mother should come 
by. And now, poor little girl, she was buried 
in llie biirniii"; sands on Ihe oilier side of the 
world, with noboily near to moLirn her. Philip 
anil Eli:£a assureil each other thut they should 
not forget Betsy, in their prayers or olherwiae. 

" Well, love, you have never asked me what 
I was wanted for at the mine," observed Philip. 

" No ; that I have nut : and I should not 
have",believed anything could put it so com- 
pletely out of my mind. But I ihought of 
nothing but the Spctches, afier they once crossed 
me. What had Ihc aijent to say lo you ? " 

"Something that sbowH how little we know 
what God means to make of our sinjr]e de^s, 
and how he can tuni the very devil's temptatioDS 
to our good. You remember my finding some 
ore under the deads iu the gallery, the morning 
that the storm within and the storm without 
drove me almost out of my faith and my reason. 
It was an awful time ; but you remember mj 
telling you about the ores being hidden." 

"And you carried them up the shaft in all the 
lightning. Yes, I remember." 

" The agent says he has had me in his mind 

everaioce, lo serve me ; not so much as a matter 

of favour to me, \ie \s ^\eaw.A \.a I'a.'i, as because 

this shows me lo be a. Kiati ftvaVfce a.i^iie.w.-ax^n'i 

be thioks may be gVadlo Icvi.s,'.?' 



" He has been a long while about it, I think," 
observed the wife. 

"He could not help it. He did not know. 
He never heard how poor I was. How should 
he? But the moment the grass captain told 
him what sort of an appearance I made when 
I was engaged with him, and that I was glad to i 
turn my hand to anything, he bestirred himself 
to get me something to do till some such office 
of trust as he wishes to put me into should fall 
into his hands." 

" I do wish such an office would turn up. I 
am only afraid of your being a tribuler again, 
now that you have nothing to lose. I hod raiher 
live on one meal a day, seeing you digging in 
the garden, and looking out with an open face 
on God's sunshine, than take my dinner and 
supper, dreading all the while to see you come 
home with care in your face, and a look as if 
you did not wish to be asked whether your pitch 
was kindly. It is like the gentlemen in London 
that game away a fortune in anigiiL, — only, with- 
out ^e guilt." 

" That makes a great difference. But I think 
there is guilt in taking a pitch, if men have 
nothing tu live upon, and pay ihe tine with, in 
' s turning out badly. But what do you 
think of so taking apilc)i as that we shall be sure 
to lose nothing, if we do not gain? '' 

" Who ever look a pitch in that manner ? " 

"I am Euing to try. The at5eti>.\iaa\4\v».>i«, 
pre.ient of it Ao-wnV^^XW., ¥*.■{«.% "iX 
^a/j-aparlof whal IhaA W^^ii. Vo'***^ 
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venturer ; but I could not be eBay under it BSa 
g'ifl. So 1 am to liave it aa a loan ; and he vill 
never disireaa me Ibr the paynietit. Indeed, he 
suys it shall go, if 1 gain, towards the lit'e-renl 
of our cottage. He says we may begin to think 
ol'j staging here Tor life, now Ihal the parish hu 
lefl iiff Nending away all the beflt men in iV 
or brining bacli its own worst. I am glad now 
thftt I took the trouble of plantitr;; thai tstn&risk 
fence, though 1 was doubtful ut the time about 
our staying to see it grow up. 1 must look to 
it directly, and to other things in ihe garden; 
tor I shall have liUle time after to-duy." 

'' Do you mean tliat you go down the mine 
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i better," said I'liilip, gaily. 
" There are three pilches that I may bid for, 
and that I have been examining ; which was the 
reason of my being away so long. The only 
thing is how to make my choice." 

" And how will you make it ? " 

'' I must seek guidance; and that," he added, 
with some hesitation, "perhaps in more ways 
than one." 

Eliza's respectful look in bis face encouraged 
him to go on. 

" There is as much sin in letting God's gifts 
lie by idle as iu misusing them. Ton bnow' 
daddy Harker is thought to have a great gift — 

" In divining? Yes. He says the time was 
when he was sent for mWfti, ft\vft ■w^'j and that, 
to use his gift, wl\cn an'j o^e 'fl'i^^fciiiiVa.iwni 
adventure. He com'pVaiiBa «^ "^ 
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having come across his path, and made his gift 
no more to our people than if he had it not. 
But you need not ask the clergyman." 

" It is lather for him lo ask me, as the un- 
believing do when they see a sign. He may 
show contempt '' 

" Indeed, I am afraid he will, and others too." 

'' But we must not shrink on that account, 
nor leave anything undone. The more unbelief 
ihere is, the more ia the call fur me to show 
my trust. I will (ell you hovr it must be. We 
must leave nothing undone, as I said. There 
must be no occasion for anyone sayiofj that there 
is anything unseen in the case, — no opportunity 
for others communicating with him. We will 
say nothing to any one ; and I will invite the 

old man up to-night ; and do you think we 

could manage for him to sleep in our cottage?" 

" O, yes. We can shake down heath in a 
comer for ourselves. It is a good bed for once 

" And you can get back to your own when 

we are gone, which we must be by sunrise, to 

do the thing in the best manner. And it ia of 

such great consequence not to lose sight of him ! '' 

"Then, whichever pilch he likes best, you 

' will take." 

• "I shall not tell him exactly about the three 
pilches ; but he will show me where the lode is 
richest, and I shall lake the pitch that is nearest 
of the three. Now, whoever raa^ come., Wne.,\w. 
eure you do not drop a aingVe woTiftia.V.wiwOo"'. 

f weight upon your mind afteiva^ia" 
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■' It would lie so unlhunkfuU " declared EliU. 

There were mnnyvrays of giving tobeot 
out dropping words. Severul neighbour 
looked in upnii the Nelsons to-iluy, having either 
heiird ihut Philip wiis seen in the counting- 
lioiise with the ngent, or thnl the grass csptttia 
hnd spoken pnrlicnlarly of Philip, or nanling* 
little giossip about the Spclches, or nhuiit the new 
aspect of Ihe parish, wi^re struck with Philip's 
cheprful chanting of an hymn while digging be- 
hind his fence, and with Eliza'swarm welcome— 
the welcome of a lightened heart. They all agreed 
that there must be " soinethiiig." There wu«» 
yet Blronn;er assurance of this when two or three 
who were abroad when the moon rose that even- 
ing carried home word that Ihey had watched 
Nelsun taking care of daddy Harker over liie 
down, all the way to his own cotluge ; and that 
Mrs. Nelson was kindling a bright fire of fur« 
within. There must be something doing with 
the old man ; lor none but old blood could want 
wanning on a mild summer night like this. 
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Philip had given his wife another little secret 
to keep in the course of the afternoon. If daddy 
Harker should prove successful in his rabdo- 
jnancy, his grandson Josiah should be Philip's 
^*ieeler. If a ayUs-ble of this was let fall, if any 
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talk of recompeDse was alloweil to disturb the 
mind of the rabdomancer, any degree of failure 
, would be deserved, and might be expected ; but 
Philip had no iutentioii of being; uugratefuJ. 
Bold as the step was of introducing among 
miners a member of an agricultuml labourer's 
family ; and little as Philip was usually disposed 
to be bold, he determined to take thia step. If 
it had beeo a thing unheard of, it miglit never 
have occurred to him ; but there had beeo in- 
stances of men, not of the miuiug race, who, by 
dint of meekness and firmness, patience and 
honesty, had risen to the privilege of being in- 
corporated with the class. Josiah had all the 
qualifications, and Philip would feel to his dying 
day that it was a good deed done to put the 
young man in the way of being independent of 
his careless parents. If the same opening had 
offered six weeks ago, he observed, he could not 
have made use of It. As soon as he was able 
to take his share of parish burdens, he should 
have had a labour-rate imposed upou him ; and 
pauper- labour is not of the kind which he could 
have taken into the mine. It is altogether a 
different thing to tind out a hearty, Ukely lad, 
whose living depends on his serving his em- 
ployer well, and being compelled to give work 
to a pauper who must have his subsistence, and 
he same subsistence, whether he be idle or in- 
duslrious, honest or slippery. Philip hoped that 
nothing more would be heard of a labour-rat^ 
which would interfere willi Josiah' 
adopted into the mine. 
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ElizB slept nell on her bed of heath ; 
was nwake in lime to fee the first 1 
rnoTiiinrr ihrougti the window, and to hear her 
husband rouse the old man. and devoutly remind 
him of his office. She longed to ^ wilh ihem, 
but knew that ahe ought not to encounter tht 
faliftue. 

There was a mischance at the outset. There 
were uo hazel rods in the house, laid by to dry 
since winter. These were the beet rods, the 
rabdomancer declared, with a shake of the head. 
He could not think uf using any others, if hazel 
rods were to lie had ; and he believed there|were 
some in llarker's cottage. There was nothing; 
for it but going down to see. Daddy wishml 
much that Philip should go in one direction of 
search and he in another, lest the sun should 
have drawn up all the dews before they could 
begin ; but Philip would not lose sight of daddy. 
He had rather wait till the next morning than 
separate himself from the operator. The children 
at Harker's had made away with the hazel rods, 
and there were none in any of the neighbouring 
coltuges ; so daddy found that others would do j 
nearly as well. He had known apple-tree suckers, 
rods from peach trees or currunl, bushus, and 
especially slips from the ouk, though green, 
answer very tolerably. There were plenty of [ 
green oaks in lanson's coppice; and to lanson's , 
coppice the party iherelbre proteeded. ITie 
iriocking up llie ncvghhoiita in the search for ' 
hazel rods had \\bA l-^e eStiA. «S. e^a-TigiB^'int j 
company, and Ibere warew vaa-wj y'"^*^'™-"**-! 
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cnppiceaB ifithadbeen May morning. A score 
of forked sticks were oflered at uaee to tlie 
operator, all of whiuh he Ihrew into the hedge, 
declariug that it was folly lo suppose the two 
limbs of llie fork could be of equal lenp^th and 
thickness as they grew. There was nothing fur 
it but choosing' two slips of equal size, and tying 
them together; and this he meunt to do with 
his own hands, Wheu he had suited himself, 
and came to the tying, there was another stop 
for Bomething to tie with. The jingle of a team 
was heard on the other side of the hedge, and a 
aealous looker-on clambered through the hedge 
and brought back a dozen stout hairs from the 
horse's tail. Old Barker pushed ihem away as 
if they had brought a curse. The tying material 
roust be vegetable, or all would be spoiled. A 
lidle fellow who was known to be possessed of 
& top was despuiled of his packthread in a minute, 
melting Philip's heart, meanwhile, with his look 
of dismay. He did not seem lo believe, aa In; 
was told, that he should have a better piece of 
packthread by the time morning school was 
over. A very musical whistle was now heard — 
in the midst of the tying of tlie knot — from the 
quarter where llie team was moving on. 

"Stop, there! Stop whistling, can't ye?" 
shouted Philip, with a little display of the irrita- 
tion which always troubled him when he heard 
that sound of ill omen. " Such a moment to 
choose for whistlings ! " 

"Heyday', how bus') jou. iffi iKewi'Cnft«.'a''i- 
piee," cried Harry lanaon, iiQuvfti.'aQ'**'^'^"^**' 
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jumping up the bank, and showing liimself 
through the hedge. " One would Uilnk it was a 
jubilee, by BD man^ of you coming I'or green, 
ulmosl before the sun is up. O, no! nol fur 
green, I see. Your roda are not green, Why, 
Nelson, who is simple tnongh here to believe in 
dtuidy's diviiiing rod f" 

" I am," replied Philip, with no Bmall tSait. 

" You I Whew, whew ! — 0, I beg your par- 
dun. I whistled again. But. for your comtbrti 
it is not thought dangerous, I beheve, to wbiatle 
on !i farm, whatever it may be in a mine. Vou 
thiult it is? Well, then, I will not do it any 
more, if I can help it. Bui I never was in such 
a whistling mood in my lile, I think." 

" 1 am glad of the mood, at any rale, sir. I 
hope it shows that things are going on as you 
could wish." 

"That are they. Here, one can come abroad 
again in the dawn, without having some rascal 
to scold at every turn fur sleeping in his bed till 
the dew is o(f, or spoiling whatever he lays bis 
hands on. Our farm is our own now, and I 
begin to think we shall make another trial of it, 
if we can but bargain in the lease to give Up as 
soon as the parish begins with a labour-rate 
again. Tremorne made a great favour of letting 
me have the lot of ground I have been fiddle-fad- 
dling with all this time; and now he begs, as a 
favour, thati will keep it.,^ But you seei 
hurry to be following the rest. What a 
you have brought with you! But you artsj 
welcome," 
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Philip explained that he was uanilllng; to be 
out of ear-shot of whatever was said to daddy, 
made his bow, and was off. His spirits rose 
almost to whistling point, when, at the moment, 
the first golden beam shot into the coppice, che- 
qiienDrr the whole with dancing shadows, and 
lighting; up the dew-drops, abont and under- 
neath. The whole parly had got out upon the 
down, so he could not stay. He leaped the feni;e 
at an unaccustomed place, and almost trod upon 
u lark's nest. The parent bird brushed out and 
soared. Scarcely a mnment did Philip give to 
a peep at her young, or to watchinsf where she 
would show herself against a blushing cloud. 
His first duty wns, he thought, to be by the old 

The next duty was to make himself agreeable; 
for daddy declared that animal spirits were the 
main point in the diviner. He could not under- 
take to do anything if he had any thoughts in 
his mind ; he must hold the rod as he would a 
fishing-rod or a walking-slick, without any rea- 
soning or thinking. This was imposing a hard 
task upon Philip, when the operator's feet were 
bared, and the process had actually begun. 
However he might succeed in finding some- 
thing to say, he could not help slopping to cast 
a glance towards the loe of the right foot, or to 
see what was the action of the hands and the 
motion of the rod. Once or twice, when there 
was a jerk, he started ; and then a fresh 
had to be taken, and the whole gone over i 
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naa only water," observed dadw 
WW not a spring that you wanted, f 

but copper.'' 
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a wants to build," the old n»u 
gave niiiice, " here is a spring." 

Where he slamped, a heap of stones was im- 
mediately piled fur future guidance. Before lie 
would proceed, he bored il liltle bole in Uie tad, 
ami inserted morsels of all the metals of Uiedis> 
trict, except copper; after which, he wid, it 
would be allructed by copper alone. 

After this, all went well. The rc>d fiew iipi 
and touched the operator's hot ; and then, when 
the next step was taken, was turned downwards 
— irresistibly, the old man declared ; and re- 
mained sn lill he had found the length ond 
breadth of tlie lode, flying up again only when 
they eame lo a cross course. Everybody might 
see the general result ; but the particulars were 
for Philip's ear alone. The word " reward" 
might now be spoken; and when it was, both 
the parties were agreed that Philip should lose 
no time in going to the counting-hottse to inter 
cept the agent, and declare his choice of a pitch ; 
while daddy went to tell Eliza the news, and ask 
her for a good breakfast. 

Old Harker had on his shoes and stockings, 
such as Ihey were, in a, trice, and was gone, fol- 
lowed by half the reverential crowd, 'fhe other 
half remained, to revere and wonder at PbitJIb 
as he brought his science of number and; 






information the rabdo- 
He measurerl nith hJ3 
eye, and by paces, the distances from the mouths 
of the respective shafts of the mine; calculated 
something on paper; measured the nhole over 
again, to make sure ; and then, with a contented 
look, went to lean against the door-post of the 
counting-house till the agent should come. 

The news of what had been doing; had spread 
in the mine ; and many a tribuler, who wanted 
to be doing' g^reater things than his pilch allowed, 
was eager to pay his fine for leaving it, and to 
become Philip's partner. But Philip did not 
wish to be in a hurry to make his choice. 
Spetch chose to take lor granted that Nelson 
had rather have his last partner again than any 
new one, and came in his rags and tatters to 
urge his claim. To him Philip could give a 
positive answer. He was sure Spelch must 
deceive himself much as to his own strength, if 
he fancied he could now hew in the mine. He 
advised him to get some lighter work, till be 
should huve recovered some of his vigour and 
muscle. 

" So it is the same pitch, if I understand yon 
right," said the agent, " that you thought well 
of on e&ainination yesterday, that you have de- 
cided on taking. The captain saya you are a 
shrewd fellow, and he believes you have picked 
tout the best bargain, though the per-centage 
was complained of as small by those who have 
less confidence in the lode in that part. Well, 
Inish you luck wllli your bargain; and ^QU. 
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know I am instnicled to nee Ihat you do iiol 
lose. Is there anything more that I can do foe 
you ?■' 

" If yon could uphold me, sir, in bringing in 
a country labourer, it might be doing a service 
to more than ihe lud, whom I have u very high 
opinion of, sir." 

" Oh, I see; you might be ill-trealed by llie 
miners for the part you took about ihe ores, and 
you would have a giersun under you of your own 
choosing. Certainly, you have a right to do that, 
if you and your partner cud agree upon il." 

" 1 should choose my partner in part by that 
test, sir."' 

" Very well, very well, I dare say you will 
have no difficulty ; and no honest fellow brought 
into the mine by you will want for my counte- 
nance, as you know." , 

Josiah's day was now come, Philip told his 
wife, on his return at night. Josiah must have I 
his hrst lesson the next morning in wheeling | 
ores and bearing persecution. 

^^H Chapter ^^H 

^^^r LENDING A ^^^| 

" You have something upon your mind, laA 
said Philip lo Josiah, when they had been at 
work together pTOs^i;iinis\'j, laviA ou pleasant 
I terms, fur two or tovee vtedsa. "%o-iQABMtiL 

man, and bo heail^ &s«o^Vex, 01*^^ Vo^st^Miw. 
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really for his meal than to hide himself when the 
bell rings, aud lag behind till all are out of sight 
above ground.'' 

Josinh replied that he always found he had 
time enough for his meal ; and he hud a fancy 
for going alone to it, unless when he brought it 
with him. 

" But that is not all," said Philip. " It is 
but lately that you thoujrht and said that a man 
needed little more than a plenty of honest work, 
without being meddled with, to make him alto- 
gether happy, Now^ you have plenty of work, 
and nobody meddles with you ; and yet 1 have 
seen you look lighter as you sat hammering on 
a heap of stones in the road, than you have 
seemed all to-day, and all this week." 

" When people are under one trouble they 
lose sense of all that they are not under; and 
nhen I said what would make happy, I was a 
thoughtless young lad," was Josiah's philosophic 
leply. 

" And how much older are you now, I won- 
der?" 

" Old enough to see that there is never an 
end of trouble. I heard you preach that ' man 
is born to trouble, as ihe sparks fly upward.' " 

" Expounding the text, you remember, nnd 
explaining that some read, ' as the young eugles 
fly upward.' " 

" Yes; r remember thai. But the young 
eagles may fly down into these dark plates, ■aasL 
the sparks full heavy, like so m^wj '«-*!u£t-*ina'j*, 
beS^re there will be ati en4 o^ vnea' * ^^»'^*'''*''- 
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"I wish Ood's liitlit may not eet the world 
on fire, or his Truitftil ruin swell to a delugt 
befoie lliere is an eiir! of miici's ingratitude,'' 
gravely observed Pliilip. 

" That seems a hard word, if meant for ijie.' 
nid Josiuli. " Hul, may be, I deserve It. And 
yet, ihere is no mnrniiifr and niarht that 1 do not 
8trii|rg;1e and strive to thank God for giving m« 
what I so lonir desired : but this does not uHm 
new troublea (i-din bein^ troubles." 

Phihp saw that his younij friend's mind mntt 
have been sorely worked before it could haft 
assumed so philoanphical a mood as Joeiafa'A 
WBU to-day. Instead uf speaking more of io* 
patltnde, he endeavoured to learn somelhin^ at 
the ca.se. 

It seems to be God's pleasure." he gently 
observed, "that men should never be oiT the 
tratch, — never wholly unexercised in any framfi 
<rf' spirit, though there is a constant varielf 
made in their own lot. No man can say, whM' 
the sun goes down, Ihat he has been wholly 
without sorrow since it rose ; and I trust that' 
no man out of a dark dutigeon passes so tntioh 
a< an hournithout some little gleam of joy. In 
my opinion, this constant exercise is the maiB 
purpose for which men are made into families, 
that when they are itot touched by the fingvr of 
God, they may be wounded in others' troubles; 
and that when His countenance is clouded ta-< 
wards them, l\ie^ tn&'j taxdv ^Mimetliing of His 
«ni(e from others' iiux.^, \\cisv.\xxxL 

t this must be -jovxt caa«i 3s»\5it 




see no troubles of your own that can so sudrlenly 
make you find little but toil and trouble under 
the sun." 

Josiah turned, and looked for a moment as if 
about tn make a full disclosure ; but he recol- 
lected that Philip had no more obeyed the sum- 
mons of the bell than he. He said something 
about not missing dinner for the sake of a poor 
fellow like bim. 

"You have bronirht your dinner, I see," ob- 
served Philip. "Give me a morsel of it, and 
you shall stip with me. Come and rest. Do you 
leave yonr barrow, and I will leave my boring : 
and you shall tell me whether anything has be- 
fallen your folks at home that I can help to cure. 
Your father has got work again, I heard."' 

" O, yes ; very g;ood work ; and my mother 
is mighty proud of my being where I am. She 
has spoken so di&erenlly to me since I came down 
the mine ! She says I am grown dull out ofpride ; 
but I fancy she is ihe proudest of the two," 

" Because you come in for a few sharp words 
and a little ridicule from the jealous, — things 
that are no trifles to bear, as I know. Josiah ; 
but not worth wearing a thankless face for. 
Then your giandtather — I hoped he would not 
be found a burden any more, now that his gift is 

" Thanks to your bearing testimony (o it 
against the clergyman," .said Josiah, " Daddy 
is out of (ear of Ihe parish, now that t^eaifU, cast. 
buy labour as they like ; but \ ft\wl'o^i.'«\^^^.^»^*^ 
him living somewhere e\ae \.>iwa viXsMft Ve. ^ 
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My matlier seems to think sometimes that people 
Rhould naturally [^o back iti a^e to the care of 
■ he pumh ; oml she says (hut taking away the 
laboiir-rate is taking away daddy's right to em- 
liloyraeiit' * I .am alraid of his coming to think 
BO too, just from hearing; il so often over. I 
wish he coifid live somewhere else." 

•' With yon, perhaps, wlien you come to build 
up a coitaire from ih* stones on ihe down?" 

Josiah smiled al.jRrsi, and (hen sighed, and 
said that such would be too good luck for him. 
He never expected (o bnild himself u cottage on 
the down. The most he looked to was renting 
one of Tremorne's allotments, as the clergyman 
had resumed his field. He wished he had spoken 
earlier about a corner of ihat field when it was 
all offered to Ihe poor. Out of twelve portions 
only three had been accepted, and now Ihe nine 
were taken back again. He wished he had 
spoken a little sooner. 

Why should he wish that? The lot would 
barely find him potatoes or bread ; and where 
was ihe prospect for the future ? Philip thought 
that men do much more wisely in taking work 
that Clin be extended as their families multiply, 
leaving these little slips of land lo be tilled to 
much greater advantage by those who can afford 
so lo lay out upon it as to make the most of it, 

" W hen you build your collage, Josiah (which 
I hope to help you lo do, if yoit work long 
enoug'h and ateadiV'^ einou^ w^v-Xv me.'^ take in ft 
fi-ardeu, by aU means, awA see viV-s.'^ -^wst " 
houis ivill get ool oi Xtva ¥,Ta>Mi&-, ^-" 
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very different thing to rent, or even to own a bit 
of ground, to which you chiefly look for your 
living. How is it (o leed your children, if you 
trust lo this to marry upon ? And when they 
grow too old and hearty for all to live upon it, 
what are they to do nest ? lor a bit of ground is 
not like n mine, or a manufacture, nhich can be 
worked at, and niarle to yield more and more as 
there are more to live upon it. Besides," he 
cnntiiiiied, "why should you think of anything 
out of the mine, while you can have employment 
in it? You do not mind a little joking, I hope, 
or even a little ill-will, on ai:coLint of your not 
being a miner." 

Josiah observed, with a sad smile, that this 
was a fault which, like being young, would be 
cured as he grew older. Mere ill-will he coidd 
Bland against, as well as most people, though it 
was not very pleasant to be twitted by the men 
at the capstan as he passed, and pointed out to 
be laughed at by the girls who were cobbing 
and bucking, and sneered at even by the little 
fellow that turned the horses at the whim. But 
he thought he could stand this, if this were all. 

"I see how it is, Josiah. Your enemies in 
this place are tempting you, or frightening you, 
atid trying at the same tinie to tie your tongue, 
to prevent your having guidance and support | 
from me." 

" They are ; and my trouble is (hat I don't 
know whether to open my heart lo you or not.'' 

"i cannot lell, unless \ Vue-w ■«>»*. X-* ^ 
your mind; but let it be tViB ■wa'j - "e\\i\*s.'^»sw«'t 
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this hole for me, reudy for the blasting, and settle 
in ymir mind the while whether you will make 
me your friend when I come bstak. I am ^ing 
loace what Spelch is nbout, and wliether he has 
been Inmpmiii^ wiih my partner about aiiylhiiig. 
Remember, lad, Ihi^re is no kind of honour that 
can bind you to keep ihc secrets of any one, be 
}ic who he may, wbo would defraud, more or 
loB, the udventiirera of this mine. Your duty, 
as a servant of the mine, is first to ihetn, tuid 
only secondly lo me. Take care you don'l blow 
yourself up wilh (he powder while I am gone. 
Jjet me lell you," he continued, with a sudden 
look of gravity. " that there wa.s once n dark 
time wiiti me, when, if I had been blasting: and 
nut hewing, I should perhaps have Iwen wicked 
enough to put an end to myself with it. 1 have 
some idea of having prayed that the sea might 
rush in upon me, I felt so forsaken." 

" Vou ! " exclaimed Josiah. "Thank God 1 
I never had such a thought as that.'' 

"Nor ever will, I trust. What saved me was 
a grai'iuus opportunity God oll'ered nie of doing 
right by the adventurers. It gave me back all 
my courage at once." 

Joaiah said nothing; but his mannerin setting 
about his work showed that he look the sBying 
to heart. He had, indeed, a very heavy weight 
upon his mindjust now. He had been by trick 
implicated in a common fraud of the tributers; 
and Ihey hoped to TO\ol\e Uim ^et further, ei- 
pose him, and get n4 of \\\m. '^^^•iVBstiV'aa. 
to be too hoaealtobe o^to\o «.S\^tO.TO^^\^Ra&is». | 
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to cheat either his employer or Ihe agent ; but 
they succeeded in involvinp; him through an act 
of mere carelessness. A trihuter in a neighbour- 
ing gallery had fallen in with an unkindly pitch, 
at the same time that Philip and his partner 
were making a good deal of money by theirs. He 
■nude the frequent fraudulent proposal to Philip's 
. partner to exchange some of their ores during 
the remaining five weeks of the contract, by 
which both parties might be gainers, — the uii- 
prosperous miner by getting a better per-centage 
than Ilia uwn poor ores would bring ; and the 
other parlies, by obtaining a new lease of their 
pitch on better terms thiin if it was Known how 
rich it was, This could not well be done with- 
out Joslah's assistance ; and the object was to 
make him disobey Philip's directions, and then 
keep the secret for his own sake; after which it 
would he easy lo make him, under the influence 
of fear, do the same trick Ibr other parties who 
might be exposed. Josiah had in part fallen 
into the snare. He had left his bnrrow wilh the 
ores in it lo g'o on an obliging errand, during 
which lime the first exchange of ores was marie ; 
and, in the next place, he had wheeled the ore, 
as desired by Philip's parlner, to an appointed 
place in the neighbouring gallery, instead <if to 
the shaft. He was allowed by degrees lo un- 
dersland the case, and then shown how the 
! device was designed for Phdip's interest, and 
I bow profitable a thing it would be for all parties 
' <A«tit siiouJdg'o onto theeni ii^vW\tTO«,. '^t 
knew that be was under\»\4 \i\ \C\?, itTO^Xa'i''^"^^ 
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liy Spelth, and hy others less in want tbuf 
Spetch, who were jealous of a coinmoD laboure) 
working in Ihe mine ; aiiri he feared that if Philif 
should he diepleHsed wilh him, he should uot 
have a frU'nd k'ft underground. Every hour oj 
hc.iilalioii plunged liim deeper ; and he fiai 
almost determiiK-'d recklessly lo take hie chance 
wlien t!ie kindly inlercBt which his emplpye 
showed in hin stale of ntind, and ihe halt hou 
of solitude which was afforded hiio when |i> 
mind and heart were deeply impressed, savHJ 
}|jm. He presently tame to Ihe dctermlnatioi 
tft disclose the whole; and the only doubt nra| 
BB to the way in which it was to be done. 

" I have done my best, sir, in boring ihj 
boles; and I have made up my mind to tell yoi 
what has been lyinR heavy upon it these few dayi 
past But what ) do not know is whether ] 
phould wait till ihoiie are present that 1 have i 
charge ai^ainst. I am in fault myself, sir ; aOi 
have no wish to seem to excuse myself bebinc 
(heir backs, and make the best of my own story : 
but yet yon may like to be upon your guaii 
for a little, before anybody knows that you art 
watching. I only wish now, sir, to do what il 
right." 

Philip thought that the right way was to aiait 
a full disclosure now, und to repeat it when called 
upon in the presence of others. So the whold 
story was told. ' 

" I know, sir," said Josiah, " that several are 
tryinif lo beat me down, so >J.iiW. -j^m 
'javt- kept me onbeca,QSC ■jo\i.\ia&.'"-"' 
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me; and that now 1 
having confidenee in 

Philip was silent. 

" Ttie sooner it is over, the belter," the joung 
man continued. " If I bad dune it when I first 
thought of doing' it, my mother would have got 
oyer some of her disappointment by this time, 
and I should have known what to expect ; and 
now it is all to come yet." 

Philip did not yet say a word ; nor for a long 
time after. It was only that he was thinking 
what was best to be done; for he knew too well 
the value of the ijualily of mercy, and had ton 
often felt the need of it himself to fail in it to- 
wards poor Josiah. Hy the time that the yonth 
was trembling in every limb, and about to take 
the liberly of requesting that his master would 
say something at any rate, Philip was ready to 
drop a few well-weighed words which, amidst 
nil' their gravity, conveyed a little hope. 

It was punishment enough for Josiah to hold 
himself in readiness to tell the story, without 
extenuBtiou, in the presence of the offending 
parlies. It was almost a pure relief Ui have 
told it to Philip,— to the just and gentle Mr. 
Nelson ; but lo be called to account by the 
sgent, and exposed and brow-beiiten hy the 
offenders, was a terrifying prospect ; and Josiah 
suffered BO much under it, ihat his employer felt 
a deep compassion for him before another week 
was over. 

Daring Ibtil week, a\V was ^e\,^\ti. ^\W\'j V* 
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ihe uiidei^rouni! caplnin in the way of diseovw- 
ing hnw it wus thtit there waa so surprisiag tui 
approach to equality in the produce of some of 
the pitches in the mine which hud been con- 
eidereil likely lo yield to very various proportiom. 
8pelch was desired to keep tiis difilauce from 
Wheel Virgin, and two or three of the worst 
cheats were made an example of. leaving roam 
for honester meti to take their place, tjpetcb 
and hia wife were forwarded to their own parish. 
The others remained a hiirden upon Ihe funds: 
but it was Bomc improvement in the state of 
afiairs that two or lliree of the honest who had 
been paupers now fonnd their proper place in 
the mine, while it was the worthless who were 
siihjecled to the degradation of pauperism. 

Josiuh was not exposed lo be considered u 
an informer by the society in which he lived. 
lie was not exalted and rewarded as informers 
often are. His best frienda knew that there 
wonid be no kindness in making him a tribuler, 
in the place ofone of those whom he had caused 
tu lie sent away, though he was sufficiently 
quiilifted to begin in that line, aud might IID- 
doiibtedly be trusted to do nothhig dishouei^t ky 
which he himself might prolit. Me had also 
received such a lessoa as (;uarded him a^ttmt 
the carelessness and want of courage by which 
he had been nearly lust. He was allowed a 
further trial as a labourer; vigilantly watchedi 
as he knew, and aft\\e AtiwiiAid he, b^ Philip, 
and aufficienU^ p'(o\ec\ie4^g»'a'i\,>iit'\(i.'ii\<a\igf^>|v 
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the miners, till he should have had (ime to ei _^ 
blish himself in their CHtimation firmly enough 
lo leave no hope of turning him out. 

He was watched by Philip ; but not as a 
master. Philip was no longer a tribuler. The 
underground captain declared, when called to 
aci^unt for allowin:;^ a conspiracy to exist in Ills 
dominions, that his olhce was too extensive an 
one for him. There had been two underground 
captains in the Wheel Virg;in during her better 
dajrs; and when one of them went to South 
America with the first batch of miners who were 
chosen from tliis district, his colleaQ;ue found 
himaeir able, in the reduced state of the works, 
to undertake the whole underground superintend" 
-ence; but the affairs of the mine were reviving, 
and there was more goiiig on in its dark cham- 
bers than one pair of eyes could overlook. Nel- 
son was pointed at by general opinion as the 
fittest man to be second captain, and bn became 
so, at a salary of 80^. a year. His wile was 
afraid that her principal pleasure in the appoint- 
ment, next to the honour to her husband, iirose 
from the security aud regularity of their income, 
ID comparison with what it had been when they 
had lived by speculation, however enlightened 
and cauljous the speculation migiit be. Philip's 
'first consideration was of a very ditferent charac- 
ter. He had long been a kind of spiritual supe- 
rior of these people ; and his present office 
enabled him to use his religious inflvu.v.<:.>, VNcn*. 
incessantly and more eHectuaW^. '&w««s«x fcaa.- 
igerouK Bucb an accesaioa ol ■pQ'*«x isa*^ Vs** 

■ - « 



been in most hands, in Philip's, it only served to I 
enliance insteiid of relaxing his re^rd Far « f*r | 
higiier object than any prosperity of liis ow. 



A PLEASANT SURVEY. 

'* I THOUOHT how it would be! I told at tbe 
time how it would be!" cried Oddy, as Harry 
lanRim, who was one of llie four administrHlurs 
or the parish, came to his brick-yard lo unnounce 
that a small additional rate was laid on, in aid 
ot'u neighbouring parish which was in great dif- 
ficuUies. 

" You thought how it would be ! And how 
IS it?'' inquired Harry, smiling. 

" That there is no seeing the end of what we 
have tu pay. We had no such burdens as this 
in my time. When I was overseer, we had uu 
rale that we were nevei- lo have the benefit of. 
As long as there must be rates, suy I, let lliem 
be lor our own people, and not for strangers, 
There was no such taxing of our parish in my 
time, to lielp another parish.' 

" Because," said Harry, " we then taxed our 
neighbours to help us. A wide dill'erence, cer- 
tainly. There is a great contrast to the found- 
ling between the time when he is held up 
n appeal to the rich, who subscribe to bu' 
' thes, and the lime when, as a Lon<' 




to b uy law I 
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chant, he calls in ihe beifpar- woman I'rom the 
steps of his own door, to feed her children at his 
kitchen hearth. Such a London merchant will 
hardly wish to become a ileslilute foundling 
a^rain, for the sake of receiving charity rather 
than giving- it ; but he might just as reasonably 
do that as we look back, to ihe lime we begged 
of another parisli, as another parish is now 
begging of us.'' 

" If you asked roe for the money for our own 
people, I would not say a word against it,'' ob- 
served Oddy. " But I do think it is very sad 
to pay my hard-earned money to support tlie 
poor of another place." 

■' Think of the honour, Mr. Oddy. Honour 
makes us swallow many sorts of hard things ; so 
let ua try what it will doin this case. I feel it a 
great honour that we are looked to as a pros- 
perous parish, able and willing lo help our 
neighbours. We are going to do our best to 
prevent our neighbours wanting such help again ; 
but, tneantinie, we may as well make our bow, 
and look pleased, as a kind-hearted man does 
when people congratulate him on his power to 
do what they can only wish." 

''Prevent jour neighbours wanting help again! 
You will be clever men if you can do that." 

" We have done something of that sort at 

home, yon know. We have got our own affairs 

into some order ; and why should nut we show 

Others the way ? Suppose we even ofi'er them 

^^^wrtnerahip 1" ,i^^^ 
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"Never? Was nothing ever hinted to the 
neiLt parish about taking; its into partnership 
wtien we could not support ourselves? It ia 
true, Uie nexl parish would not hear of it; bul 
it now ap[>eurs that it hud Iietter have taken ae 
aa we aslteil. We don't mean In take in a ti^- 
garly partner who brings no advanlages. Ia 
the tiritt place, there is reasnii tu believe that the 
begging parish is not beggarly, bul only lo- 
vulved; Buil, in the next, it can be proved ihat 
we each do Ihe oiher hurt by being separated." 

" In so fur asselUemeiit matters are concerned, 
thntislrue; but " 

" Hat tliut is a very great raatler. If, every 
MOW and then, we lake Tright or pick a quarrel, 
ami send back each other's natives, wc do each 
filher a, world of harm, and cause a terrible ex- 
pense for no purpose at all. If our neighfaoUT) 
who lives by llie pilcliards. sends us back flstwr- 
meii who cannot work a mine, and we retort by 
sending to her miners wiio cannot tish. who 
gains? Who does not lose? The mine will 
stand still, the pilchards will swim by, and thoM 
who can, must buy bread for those who caniwl> 
while they are learning a new trade. There is 
not a child in your daughter's school who might 
not laugh at us, and tell us the old proverb— 
' A copperer is not a tinner, any more than a 
tinner is a copperer.' You remember how nearly 
Philip Nelson had been sent away, — the best 
man in tbepat\s\\\ Ktv4 sec 'wViX'i'jwU.^ fellow 
they have broughx \iucV;. Vo M.ii av -^w «■».. ■*» 
iaight be a good feaUMiaavi, fox ti»^ V^™" 
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Iwt I never should have g'uessed it by his way 
«f breaking stones on the road," 

" Toil won't find it make much difference, — 
a union with one parish, in that way. We have 
men of ha]f-a-do7,eii parishes here, or had, io my 

" Half-a-dozen may as well join as two, if all 
are in the same mind. II' we find that a maju- 
riLy of the guardians of the poor wish il, we are 
quite willing to take steps for having the half- 
dozen made one in point of settlement. If some 
are more abounding in rich people, and others 
in poor people, than the rest, it will not be dilti- 
cuil to agree on the proportions in which each 
shall contribute to a common fund for purposes 
of relief. An average of go many years' amount 
of relief given will do to proceed upon. Or, if 
each wishes to keep the charge of iis own poor, 
let it be 80 ; it will be a great point to have a 
common subscription for a workhouse to put 
these poor into, and an overseer to take care of 
them, and land, if need be, to employ them 
upon. It would be worth while, if only to make 
the mode of asRessment the same in a pretty 
wide district, instead of having nine dillereni 
plans in ten dilTerent parishes. 1 should like to 
see the whole line of ournnrth coast, — the whole 
mining district, seven miles wide, stretching 
from St. Austel's to the Land's End, made one 
parish, in respect of all concerns in which tbey 
can act most efficiently as one, kceijiasL, "Autvi 
I »■»..l..co„,..l..fm,.t«»^^»y^^\.■i»WW 



" Yon will never find any set of guardiani 
who will keep upsueh un uniuu from one twenty 
years to &nutber. Seller never beg'in than be 
lot ever joining and separnting according to the 
caprice of new gnurdinns." 

" Then. I think a law which, after all due 
precaution, makes snch a union lusting, would 
be a great blessing. There could be h cleur 
provision for havinji; re-valiialions made from 
lime to time, and for appeals bein^ properly at- 
tended to, — provision which would enable the 
liabilities of each parish lo be varied aa its cir- 
cumslances vary, without ufTecting the union. 
Such provision being made, it would be the hap- 
piest thing for all England if parishes were au- 
thorized by law so to combine under a head to 
which (hey should all be answerable." 

" I fancy the bare thought of snch a thing 
would put some of our neighbours in a little 
bustle about the average of their expenditure 
that you tfllked of. There are many that would 
not like their present expenditure to be taken as 
the rule of what lliey are to go on lo pay." 

" Any more than we should two years ago: 
hey. Mr. Oddy ? Then tliey had better do as 
we did ; and ihe sooner the better. If 1 had 
to choose the length of time that should be 
taken as (he basis of our Qverag^e, I should either 
take that which has elapsed since the ae 
ment, or gu back at once lo the days of the 
/(irmer assesBmen\. ■, feT 'V ani c«\a\\\ that the 
iatter end ot an o\d aasea'^.wieiA w \.W <«v* tA^Bs 
others when Uie pooT at* toqs\. tT.-jre.v.s.N'a. 
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satisfied that there cao be iid true economy in 
the management of the poor without a frequent 
valuation of the property that is rated to the 

" You will nol have the clergyman ao warmly 
on your side there, Mr. Harry, as he was when 
the valuation was taken.'' 

'' Because the value of his tithes is not now 
falling-, but rising. This circnnistauce will not 
alterMr.Palliser'sopinionalMHt the matter; for 
he knows that, whether he pays more or less to 
the poor in consequence, for eerlnin short pe- 
riods, it is of more importance to the clergyman 
than to anybody else that the value of the rate- 
able property should be ascertained. Mr. Pailiser 
has good reason to know bow easily a clergyman 
may be ruined liy an imaltered valuation of vary- 
ing property, especially when one parishioner 
brings in new families to rent his allotments, free 
from rale and tithe, and another lays on a labour 
rate. But you want to be lullowing that load of 
bricks. Wliich way are they going?" 

Oddy did not want tu follow the bricks ; he was 
only (bllowing with his eye the beast and man 
that were conveying them away. He observed, 

"'Tis a pretty animBl,--that mule,— well- 
trained and stimt as any beast that ever 1 saw. 
That lad Josiah bad no business to be on the 
roads in my time, having all the while such a 
beast as that growing up oi' hi.-! own." 

" How long will the mule and the old man be 
ip eMrryiag up bricks eaoug\l \a W^& 'a.\i»Nv^^ 
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^^PNot a house, — not a house ; only a chim- 
Tey. The lad is sparing no pains about his 
coltage. He has cleared his );''''""''< Btone by 
Btonc; Olid then reared liia walls, also wlone liy 
stone. Having a mind iiir a proper chimney, he 
comes to me for bricks. I suppu.se lie has got 
as I'ar as the chimney at Inst, by his having senl 
A weary lime he has been about it." 

" I shuli walk up g,nd see it. 1 have Lo go 
up the down, about this rate/' observed Horry. 

'• Ah, the late. Just «iep in wiih ine, and 1 
will pay you fur ilaughler and sell^, and then we 
will go on logelfier ; 1 promised the lad to give 
a. look to his (.'0((ar;e before it was tiidshed, tu 
make sure thai it won't fall in upon Ids grand- 
tiither one night, and bury the old man belbre 
his time." 

" Is dmid; going to live with hin 

" Ay, that he is. He is fonder of the lad 
than he hbis any reason to be of his own so 
that put him upon the parish ; and the lad has 
sort of pride in showing that he and his daddy 
that were put together in a lot upuci llie parish, 
can make a very good figure together now, with- 
out any thanks to the parish. The old man will 
find enough to do one way and another. There 
is his divining rod, never long idle; and the mule 
to keep, and half the fetching and carrying of 
the village to do with it; besides the garden tu 
dig and the cottage to keep, while Josiah is un- 
derground ; a.nd "«\\ei\ \S\e wwattier is templing, 
there is hia nexl-doot ncn^\xi>i'?^ XmSi-^ \q cbh'^ 
out into the sttn. OV>. \i\e oXima-a V«vi>a'itKv 
well.'- 
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" He could not be better off for a next-door 
neighbour ; mhich is no light matter to a sociable 
I old person like Daddy Hftrker." 

Mrs, Home was found looking very grave, 
nnd speaking very crossly to her scholurs wben 
' she spoke at all. Being disposed (o take olfeDce 
ml whatever happene<l, she grumbled sorely about 
the additionul rate for nhich Harry troubled her. 

" I have something to tell you that will please 
you," said her fathtr, hoping to restore her to a 
mood of complacency. " Ledley is come back. 

I know you like Ledley." 

" As liir I.edley being cnme back, there is not 

II child in my school that could not have told 
you as much when they came to atlernoon school. 
No need to tell me your news. I have seen 
Ledley." 

" I should not have thnug-ht you had seen any 
I such happy person as Ledley to-day," 

" He is easily made happy, to be sure. No 
,. baby more so. A word from Mrs. I'endrealh, 
. and a smile from his master and mistress, teem 
, enough lor him, without any regard (o the tiner 

refinements of affection." 
I " I am sure he loves the face of nature. You 
should have seen him when he jumped down 
from the coach, — how he almost seemed to for- 
■ get the way home from being so busy looking ut 
the view." 

" O yes, plenty of that The view is always 
the first object with him. There he is, Imnt^in^ 
phia bits of drawings m ^iva \\\lOi« \i»\& ■(*- '^t 
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there for liTe, dcBiring nothing beyond that litUe I 
room fur a home, aiid hi« msgt«r Knd mUtRfl I 
to care for. As ifil signilied to nnybody whsthc I 
wiKhes, and whom he cares for! There is great I 
seltishness in Ledley, afler all. His maaUr will [ 
find himself deceived in him. sooner or later.'" 

Neither her father nor Harry was likely I 
think tile worse of l^dley for all this : but tbt I 
children might ; and the conversation mas there- 
fore turned again upon the rate which was pRid 
by Mrs. Home, who could not. however, refrain 
from saying another ward or two about Ledley. 

" If either of you see Mr. Ledley," sBid 
she to them, "you may tell him to come mid 
take down the drawing he gave me for a keeo- 
Bske when he went away. He looked mightily 
pleased about Mrs. Pendreath having had one 
tQ keep all this lime. I'm sure, ii 1 had under- 
stood that another -You may tell him that 

his drawings will be best in his own keeping; 
and he may come for that one (nodding to it) 
as soon as he pleases. I can't have it cumber 
my wall any longer." 

Her father observed that one of the childm 
should carry it after school ; and took it down. 
She would have stopped him, declaring what a 
hurry he was always in; but (he drawing was 
down in a trice, carefully folded in a sheet of 
stiff paper, nnd deaplched by the eldest of the 
scholars. The rest of the children were much 
to be pitied for being left alone with Mrs. Hot^^ 
but Harry could sVa^ no Von^eT. 

" That mual be a. ^int \i\kSi\aes6 t, 
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morne's," observed Oddy, as Hiey passed I he 
I quarry. " Here seem to be more men at work 
I than ever, after all the complaints he made of 
\ having his rent raised again this year." 

" And after the rise of wages too, You had 
' belter own at once, Oddy, that Treraorne made 
a prelly pocket-full by the parish when we had 
the labour-rale." 

" Oh, I have no more to do with Tremorne's 
business than you have ; so I may own whatever 
1 happen to think. Thiire is no question that 
he bore a much lighter burden than the lady he 
paid his rent to," 

"There is no longer any doubt about the ex- 
treme injustice of the system which nearly mined 
us all. Standing on ibis spot, where we have a 
view of " 

" Ay, Josiah's cottage comes in very well 
here, taking off frnm the loneliness of Nelson's, 
which always had a dreury look while it stood 
by itself, Mrs. Nelson seems to like having a 
neighbour. That is the way I often see her 
stanii now, with her baby in her arms, watching 
the building, and having always a neighbourly 
word for the old man." 

■* And a kind one for me," said Harry, 
" even when I go only to levy the rate. I do 
hope there will be no more talk of those people 
going away." 

" They have no such thought themselves ; for 
Ihey are paying a life-rent fur ttiat cl^y,'MJ,■^. Vv. 
is nearly paid off now ; anA \.\\«c"?\Siv5"w»«'«' 
to end hia days ; and if cu*. oS \*^ Mv"i ■i'^'**'"''^ 
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nearly brought to ruin, while forty or fifty were 
by the same means made careless and encroach- 
ing, the ruin to our peace and virtue was worse 
than the ruin to our prosperity. And now, when 
we can look round from this spot, and think that 
from the lady in that white house to the labourer 
in yonder little cottage, every one bears a just 
share of the common burden, we may hope that 
the fair dealing will keep up a kindly feeling 
among all parties, whatever may be their reli- 
gion, and wherever may be the parish in which 
they were born." 

*^ It is plain enough, indeed, that it is not so 
much what our people are made to pay, as by 
what rule they are made to pay, that is the im- 
portant thing." 

** It is plain^ indeed, that in this as in all so- 
cial arrangements, if justice be the rule, kindness 
and peace will be the result. When we expect 
any other consequence, we may look to see one 
of our gusty north-westers come sweeping over 
yonder waters without stirring them up to chafe 
against the rocks of the Land's End." 



THE END. 
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